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PREFACE 

Many secondary schools arc providing students an excellent educa- 
tion today. Much purposeful learning and effective teaching are oc- 
curring in our middle and senior high schools. However, we need 
a greater commitment from the public as well as from all educators 
to make our schools better. In addition, we need a research-validated 
model to guide our improvement efforts. This book and ten filmstrips 
and nine audiocassettes that are correlated with it present such a 
model. It is called a conceptual design for the renewal and improve- 
ment of secondary education. An implementation manual shows 
practitioners how to put the design into practice. 

The design for the renewal and improvement of secondary educa- 
tion is very comprehensive. It is broad enough to include all pos- 
sible areas of improvement. The design includes three improvement 
strategies and various organi^?tional structures that facilitate im- 
plementation of the strategies. The strategics and structures are tied 
directly to ten components of a functioning secondary school. The 
design was fully validated as usable and effective through cooperative 
research conducted with secondary schools. 

A school that does not already have a systematic improvement 
program in operation should not expect to be able to start more than 
one of the strategies or more than one of the enabling organizational 
structures per year. Thus, the adaptation of this design to a particular 
school setting and its subsequent implementation is properly regarded 
as a continuing process which is how the improvement of schooling 
should proceed. A school does not suddenly become effective in one 
large leap. Instead, it proceeds in an orderly, step-by-step fashion, 
making significant gains one year after another. In this regard, several 
schools that were already Implementing elements of the design in 
1972 arc still refining them and starting others. 

As the staff of a school implements the design and concurrently 
creates its own approaches to bettering the education of its students, 
it experiences renewal. The school builds its own continuing improve- 
ment capability and achieves its improvement goals. In schools in 
which this occurs, the majority of the staff members make a per- 
sonal commitment to improving education, they work together on 
improvement activities; the> replace day-by-da> maintenance ac- 
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tivities with improvement activities; and they find new and better 
ways to solve the problems of learning, teaching, advising, and ad- 
ministration that continuously arise. Cooperative research conducted 
with middle, junior, and senior high schools showed how they 
developed this kind of an improvement capability. Moreover, they 
needed little consultation and assistance from external sources. 

This book was written for use in university courses and in inser- 
vice programs directed toward the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion. The first edition and the correlated materials were tried out 
in a field test conducted in universities and local schools where they 
were found to be easily used and highly effective. The materials were 
used in university courses titled Secondary Education, Secondary 
School Curriculum, Educational Administration, Educational 
Leadership, Supervision of Instruction, and Educational Psychology. 
They were also used in intensive, short workshops and seminars on 
the improvement of secondary schooling. In some courses this book 
was the primary text and in others a supplementary text. 

The middle and senior high schools that participated in the field 
test used the book and the correlated materials in a number of dif- 
ferent ways in their inservice and staff development programs to gain 
information and use it in their improvement activities. 

The filmstrips capture exemplary practices in middle schools and 
high schools across the country. Although the filmstrips show ex- 
emplary individual and small group activities, there are fewer 
instances of whole class instruction than is desired. Our limited 
budget did not permit the film maker to secure the parental permis- 
sion that is required for each student or to spend the large amount 
of time that is needed for getting only a few pictures of different 
classroom groups. 

A teacher and another person from schools shown in the filmstrip 
clarify their school's practices in the school experiences audio- 
cassettes. The practitioners focus on what they are doing, how they 
got started, and some of their current successes and concerns. Most 
of the audiocassettes describe the practices of two middle schools 
and two high schools in segments of 10 to 12 minutes each. Any 
segment can be listened to and discussed profitably without listen- 
ing to the other segments. Each school is identified in the audio- 



cassettes, as well as in the filmstrips and book. The schools continue 
to welcome visits and calls. 

The filmstrips and tlie school experiences audiocassettes were not 
revised after the field test. This book and the implementation manual 
were. Besides updating this book, we re-wrote the implementation 
manual so that a school staff can use it and the other correlated 
materials on their own. A sch:)ol that can conduct its own inservice 
program can also use these materials to plan ar.d carry out its im- 
provement activities. In using the material iadependrntly, the school 
pnncipal and a district official first gain an overview of this com- 
prehensive program of renewal and improvement. Next, other key 
5!aff members of the school gain the same overview. After the prin- 
cipal and key staff, with input from the faculty, decide on an area 
of improvement, such as a curricular area, instruction, advising, or 
school organization, the faculty members to be involved in plan- 
ning and implementing the improvement actltliies study only the set 
of correlated materials related to the particular area of improvement. 
They do not have to familiarize themselves with the complete, com- 
prehensive program before starting an improvement activity. The 
usual procedure is to use the relevant fUmsUip first and then the rele- 
vant segments of the school experiences audiocassette. The inser- 
vice leader summarizes and excerpts information from the ap 
propriate book chapter, rather than having all the teachers read it. 
However, a few copies of this book as well as a copy of the filmstrip 
and audiocassette arc .rut in the Instructional Materials Center or 
the schooPs professional library where teachers can access them. 
Although some schools are able to proceed independently in using 
the materials, assistance from an experienced practitioner or a 
knowledgeable professor enables the school to progress more rapidly. 

More often than not, the university professor offering a credit 
course on campus shows and discusses the filmstrips during regular 
class meetings. Only one or two audiocassette segments are used dur- 
ing the class period to familiarize the students «vith the content and 
to indicate how to use the audiocassettes. Copies of the textbook 
and audiocassettes are made available to all students. Most professors 
assign the textbook chapters and students listen individuall> to the 
audiocassette segments. 
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This book is organized into four parts to facilitate its use in dif> 
ferent courses. Regardless of the course, Part I consisting of Chapter 
1 should be studied first. Part II includes chapters on instruction, 
curriculum, and evaluation; Part III on administration and organiza- 
tion; and Part IV on community relations, support arrangements, 
and research. Part II and then Part IV are usually studied after Part 
I in courses in secondary education, secondary curriculum, and 
educational psychology and Part III is studied last. On the other 
hand. Parts III and IV usually follow Part I in courses in educa- 
tional administration, supervision, and leadership. Chapter 13 sum- 
marizcb the research thai resulted in the operational validation of 
this design and should be read by everyone. 

The implementation manual is used by the school principal and 
ke> faculty members, not by the entire teaching staff. Similarly, it 
is not used by the professor or students except when the university 
course includes practicum activities. Late afternoon and early eve- 
ning classes and summer session courses and workshops are profit- 
able settings for use of the materials. 

The development of the design and the preparation of this book 
and the correlated materials required cooperation of many people 
across the countr> . Recognition of the many individuals cannot be 
given by name, onl> according to the following groups: the staff of 
the schools whose practices are described in this book; the students, 
teachers, counselors, principals, parents, and others portrayed in the 
filmstrips; the teachers, counselors, and principals who described 
their practices in the school experiences audiocassettcs; the people 
who reviewed the revised implementation manual, the university pro- 
fessors and school faculties who participated in the field test; the 
schools that participated in the cooperative research that validated 
the design, and the graduate students and schools that participated 
with Professors Lipham and Daresh in their research on planned 
change, administrative leadership, and shared decision making. 

Support from the Faye McBeath Foundation for the preparation 
of the manuscript is deeply appreciated. 

The publisher. University Press of America, is recognized for its 
creative efforts in producing a high quality book while still keeping 
the retail price at a very minimum. In this regard, the authors decided 
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not to have an index, feeling that the use made of it would not justify 
increasing the cost of the book. 

Individuals who aided in the production of this book merit many 
thanks; Teri Frailey, Arlene Knudsen, and Carol Jean Roche who 
did the word processing, the staff of Fleetwood Graphics who did 
the printing, the support staff of the Wisconsin Center for Educa- 
tion Research who provided a variety of services, and Dan Woolpert 
of the Wisconsin Center who coordinated the Hnal production. 

We hope that all concerned with the improvement of secondary 
schools will find the design helpful both immediate!) and In the years 
ahead. 

Herbert J. Klausmeier 
James M. Lipham 
John C. Daresh 
July, 1983 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW OF AN 
IMPROVEMENT DESIGN 

Herbert J. Klausmeler 

The past few years have witnessed a marked increase in interest 
in improving the quality of secondary education. Hundreds of recom- 
mendations ha\e been offered concerning what all secondary schools 
should do to become more effective. At the same time, there has 
been a pronounced dearth of information regarding how each secon- 
dary school can go about identif>ing its own improvement needs and 
then plan and carry out related improvemrnt activities. Yet this is 
what must be done if a school is to develop an internal improve- 
ment capability and, in the process, experience renewal as a social 
organization. This book was written to enable prospective and in- 
service educators to understand a design for improving secondary 
schooling and to incorporate educational improvement in their role 
perceptions. 

The design incorporates three closely related improvement 
strategies, and it also indicates the structures and processes of the 
school that facilitate the implementation of the strategies. Since each 
school is regarded as a unique social organization, the strategies and 
the facilitative structures must be adapted by the staff of the in- 
dividual school. 

The first version of the design was based on a synthesis of theory 
and research relevant to the improvement of secondary education. 
This version was reviewed by practitioners and scholars and revi- 
sions were made. The revision was tested empirically in middle 
schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools to assure that 
it indicated both desirable directions and related means for improv- 
ing secondary education. It also served as a basis for conducting two 
kinds of research with secondary schools. Research focusing on 
leadership, shared decision making, and planned change was con- 
ducted by Professor Lipham and his graduate students in educational 
administration. The results of the research, as well as concepts related 
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to various school organizational structures, arc reported in the 
chapters of this book by Lipham and Daresh. The research directed 
toward the validation of the complete design as an effective 
framework for the improvement and renewal of secondary educa- 
tion was conducted cooperatively with five schools during a four- 
year period by Professor Klausmeier and a small research team, in- 
cluding Professor Daresh, A summary of the results of this research 
is given in Chapter 13, and the detailed report of the research ap- 
pears in Klausmeier, Serlin, and Zindler (1983). The reader may wish 
to study Chapter 13 immediately after this chapter. 

The design is based on my synthesis of information from three 
sources. One source was theory and research as reflected in the 
recommendations of individuals and national and state commissions. 
Another source was theory and research regarding learning, instruc- 
tion, individual differences, school organizational structures, and 
improvement processes. A third source was the experiences of school 
practitioners and scholars who were associated with the Wisconsin 
Center for Education Research in a network of innovative schools. 

The purposes of this chapter are to enable you to understand the 
kind of information that was used in developing the design and to 
gain an overview of it. (Middle schools that start not lower than 
Grade 6, junior high schools, and senior high schools are regarded 
as secondary schools.) 

PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLING 

Periodically, the improvement of secondary education receives 
much attention nationally. One such period was the early and mid- 
dle 1970s. During this time, the focus was on achieving equality of 
educational opportunity and adapting schooling to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the individual student. Theory regarding adaptive 
education underlying the recommendations of this period is incor- 
porated in the design for the renewal and improvement of secon- 
dary education. 

The next set of recommendations of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
focused on school effectiveness. This focus was accelerated by the 
publication of a book by Latter, Maughan, Mortimore, and Ouston, 
with Smith (1979). After presenting the overview of the design for 
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the renewal and improvement of sccondar> educauon, I shall relate 
Ihc design to the characteristics of effective schools. 

In the early 1980s a still different focus characterized the recom- 
mendations of numerous individuals and national groups, namely, 
reforming secondary schooling through curriculum change. The most 
notable of these early reports is that of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education (1983) of the U. S. Department of Educa^ 
tion. As we shall see, the present design is not prescriptive with respect 
to the secondary curriculum; but it does specify that the state and 
local district, rather than the federal government, should determine 
the curriculum. Accordingly, the recent recommendations regarding 
curriculum change are presented in Chapter 4 where this clement of 
the present design is discussed. 

Recommendations of National Groups 1973-1977 

Many individuals, committees, and commissions of the 1960s and 
early 1970s gave serious attention to reforming the education of 
American youth. They tried to identify the problems of secondary 
education as well as the causes of the difficulties. They then recom- 
mended policy and program changes which presumably would 
eliminate the problems. These individuals and groups proposed that 
secondary schooling would be improved by changing it to meet in- 
dividual students* educational needs more effectively. A synthesis 
follows of the major recommendations of the panels and commis- 
sions of the 1970s (Brown, 1973; Coleman, 1974; Gibbons, 1976; 
Hostrop, 1975; Martin, 1976; Shane, 1973, 1977; Thomson, 1975; 
Toffler, 1974; and Van Til, 1976): 

Schools should personalize and humanize the educative pro- 
cess rather than continue the three-track system of college 
preparation, general education, and vocational preparation. 

Multiple paths leading to high school graduation should be 
made available to students rather than requiring a certain 
number of Carnegie units for graduation and trying to enforce 
compulsory school attendance until age 18. 

Progress in learning and credit toward high school graduation 
^ should be based on demonstrated proficiency rather than on 
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the amount of time spent attending class. 

Students should be given more opportunity and responsibih'ty 
for planning and evaluating their educational programs. 

Greater emphasis should be given to preparing youth for work, 
for citizenship, and for their future familial roles. 

The educational resources of the community should be used 
much more as a means of promoting experiential learning, 
making career preparation more effective, and fostering adoles- 
cent interactions with children and adults. 

Students, teachers, parents, and other citizens should be 
represented on school councils and committees that deal with 
curriculum and instruction, student conduct, school gover- 
nance, and other educational matters. 

Most persons during the 1970s probably agreed with most of the 
preceding proposals. However, some specific recommendations were 
made b> the various groups which, if implemented nationally, would 
greatly change the character of tax-supported public secondary 
education. Three of these recommendations merit brief attention. 

The Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee (Coleman et al., 1974) dealt with the period of transition from 
childhood to adulthood, roughly age 14 to 24. A hotly debated 
recoHimendaiion of the Panel was to provide vouchers enabling 
students and their parents to choose where they will be educated and 
when. One means of implementing this recommendation would 
allocate tax monies for education to the parents rather than to the 
local school district. The parents would then transfer the money to 
the school which they select. 

The National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion, like other groups, identified man> problems and made related 
recommendations (Brown et al., 1973). A recommendation receiv- 
ing widespread attention was to drop the legal school attendance age 
to 14. Carrying out this recommendation presumably would get 
ph>sically mature students into productive work airangements in the 
community. The> could return for any desired form of education 
at any later time. To assure this, the Commission recommended 
legislation to guarantee students a total of 14 years of tuition-free 
^ --lucation. After the compulsory eight years up to age 14, they should 
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be provided an additional six years of schooling, wherever and at 
such time as they decide to take the additional six years. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Task Force on Compulsory Education and 
Transition for Youth (Gibbons, 1976) strongly supported maintain- 
ing tax-supported secondary education. However, they found so 
many inadequacies in current practices that a new ideal form of 
schooling was proposed. They recommended a complete departure 
from the present system of secondary education. 



California Commission on the Reform of 
Intermediate and Secondary Education 

One aim of the preceding national commissions and panels was 
to influence federal policies regarding education. Another was to 
influence local education practices as school administrators and 
teachers became aware of the problems and related proposals. A dif- 
ferent and very interesting strategy was followed by the California 
Commission on the Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Educa- 
tion (Newcomber, 1975). This same strategy was subsequently 
employed in many other states. 

In 1974 the Superintendent of Public Instruction of California 
formed the 37-member California Commission for the Reform of 
Intermediate and Secondary Education (RISE). This Commission 
and its work had several interesting features. Its members included 
students, teachers, counselors, principals, and other school person- 
nel and also representatives of organized labor, farm groups, 
business, and the professions. Another feature was that intermediate 
as well as secondary schools were included. This made it possible 
to take into account the emergence of the middle school as an ap- 
propriate response to the earlier physical maturation of boys and 
girls. It also enabled the Commission to state aims of schooling that 
imply continuous progress of students from the intermediate grades 
through high school graduation. Perhaps the most important feature 
was that the California Department of Education would take respon- 
sibility for implementing the Commission's recommendations. As 
you read the recommendations, notice the pervasive emphasis on 
meeting the educational needs of the individual student. 
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Learners as (he Most Important Individuals In the School 

Each learner should be recognized and accepted as the primary 
client to be served by the school, Parenis, the community, and the 
larger society are secondary clients who will benefit from schools 
through the education gained by the learners. As maturing learners 
move toward adulthood, ihcy should progressively be able to make 
more educational choices and also to assume responsibility for those 
choices. Such chcicej should include where, when, and how to learn. 

Progress Dependent on Demonstrated Proficiency 

The strengths and weaknesses of each learner sY^^y be assessed 
and, based on this assessment, each learner should be .e to choose 
and pursue an instructional program consistent with the assessment 
and the learner's choices. When the learner demonstrates that he/she 
has attained the objectives of the instructional program, appropriate 
credit should be received. The learning activity should not be con- 
fined to the essential skills but should encompass attainment of all 
of the aims of California education. 

A System of Multiple Options In Programs and Learning Styles 

A wide variety of choices and options in program and curriculum 
content should be available to learners so as to enable them to meet 
personal objectives in varied ways accoiding to each learner's own 
learning style. The alternatives or options might include schools- 
within-a -school, work-stud^ programs, regional occupational train- 
ing programs, special interest schools or centers, and departmen- 
talized traditional programs. The multiple options for learning should 
allow the learner to take advantage of such opportunities as learn- 
ing independently, learning in groups of varying size and composi- 
tion, and learning in different lov^ations, including the traditional 
school setting. 

Gaining Skills and Knowledge in a Variety of Locations 

Multiple opportunities are needed to enable students to gain first- 
hand experience by means of study, observation, service, participa- 
tion, and work in both the school and the wider community. Means 
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of evaluation should be developed enabling learners to earn credit 
or other recognition through certain types of work situations, par- 
ticipation in community activities, or self-designed independent ac- 
tivities away from the traditional school setting. 

Flexibility In Times for Learning 

The hours, days, months, and school year should be flexible, ex- 
tensive, and sufficiently varied to accommodate a diversity of in- 
terests, needs, and choices of individual learners. Class scheduling 
should be arranged to allow a learner to move freely from one ac- 
tivity to another on the basis of demonstrated proficiency. School 
sites and facilities should be available and u^ed throughout the year 
and beyond the traditional school hours and five days of the week. 
School attendance requirements should allow a learner to leave the 
school system temporarily with the approval of the learner's parents 
and the schools. The furloughs should be of flexible duration, of 
educational value to the learner, and consistent with the learner's 
educational needs ?jid objectives. 

P'*rsonalli«d Instruction 

The size and setting of the learning group should be based on the 
type of learning activity to be conducted. Groupings of learners 
should be sjnall enough to offer a psychological and physical at- 
mosphere that promotes the development of the learner's self-worth 
and identit> within the school and community. All schools with large 
enrollments should be divided into seveial smaller schools to insure 
a more personalized setting. Middle schools particularly should give 
special attention lO limiting school size because early adolescents have 
unique needs in learning to live and work with one another. 

In addition to the preceding recommendations the California Com- 
ml2>sion proposed that all students should gain the skills, competence, 
knowledge, and values required to function effectively as an in- 
dividual today and also as an individual and citizen during the last 
part of this century . Concerning proficiency in essential skills, the 
Commission recommended that each learner should achieve and 
demonstrate specified levels of proficiency in the following essen- 
tial skills areas: 
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The communication skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 

Computational skills of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division as well as in the use of decimals and percentages 
and in the understanding of the systems of measurement. 

Ability to maintain a satisfactory level of physical coudition- 
ing and psychomotor coordination consistent with the in- 
dividual's identified needs and rate of physical development. 
Each learner should acquire an understanding of the health 
practices that will serve him/her throughout his/her lifetime. 

Scientific and technological literacy, including a basic 
understanding of scientific principles and the ability to appl> 
the principles to everyday situations. 

Knowledge of American government and institutions and an 
understanding of the responsibilities of a citizen in a democratic 
society. 

The skills needed for positive interaction with others in the school 
and with individual groups and institutions within the larger sociel>. 

Mininrmm levels of proficiency in reading, writing, compulation, and 
in other essential skill areas as a condition of completing secondary 
education and receiving a high school diploma. 

In addition to the explicit recommendations regarding proficien- 
cy in essential skills, the RISE Commission also made recommen- 
dations for the following: 

Social concepts that reflect present and future needs and con- 
cerns of society. 

Cooperation, understanding of others, and mutual respect. 

Processes of decision making. 

Career awareness, exploration, and preparation. 

Leisure time. 

Aesthetic experiences. 
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The Commission did not assume that the preceding recommen- 
dations could be carried out, except as they are accepted by students 
and parents and by teachers and other school personnel. Also, mere 
acceptance of the desirability of the recommendations is not suffi- 
cient. Teachers and other educational workers must be given the op- 
portunit> to acquire new knowledge and skills to perform the im- 
plied activities. As the school day is currently organized and as con- 
ditions for staff development activities are arranged, there is not time, 
opportunity, or incentive for teachers to acquire the knowledge and 
skills. 

In accordance with this need the Commission recommended that, 
in order to gain and strengthen their knowledge and skills, teachers 
and other school personnel should be provided with greater oppor- 
tunities to design, conduct, and participate in a variety of staff 
develo^. ment activities. A further recommendation was that the staff 
development programs should be designed and administered primar- 
ily at the local or regional levels so that they will be responsive to 
the individual learners, the staff, and community needs. Therefore, 
staff members should assist in identifying their specific staff develop- 
ment needs and programs should be designed to meet these needs. 
The abilities of individuals on the school staff should be identified 
and released time provided for them so that they may help other 
staff members improve their instructional techniques. Particularly 
needed are staff development directed toward arranging more ap- 
propriate learning activities for the individual student and techni- 
ques for evaluating student learning and instructional programs. 

It is interesting to note that the various commissions emphasized 
adapting schooling to student needs. This followed the pattern of 
the social legislation of the 1960s and early 1970s. Despite this em- 
phasis, the California Commission included the idea of each student 
attaining specified levels of proficiency in several essential skill areas, 
including the language arts, mathematics, science and technology, 
physical conditioning and health, and American government and in- 
stitutions. This recommendation reflected the beginning emphasis 
on the student's responsibilities and the needs of society as well as 
the individual student's interests and rights. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE 
IMPROVEMENT STRATEGIES 

In the preceding pages, I have indicated that theory regarding 
adaptive schooling was incorporated in the present design for the 
renewal and improvement of secondaiy education. Other informa- 
tion used in formulating the design is drawn from the psychology 
of classroom learning and the psychology of individual differences. 
Information from these aref-s provides the theoretical framework 
for the three improvement strategies incorporated in the design. 

Principles of Classroom Learning 

Many theories of learning were extant in the 1970s. Although there 
are many possible application; of these theories, a few principles that 
facilitate learning have been idei:»ified in many learning experiments 
that have been carried out in expcilmental laboratories and in school 
settings (Klausmeier, 1976). Teachers seem to be aware of these prin- 
ciples, but school and classroom conditions do not always permit 
successful applications of them. 

The first principle is that the learner actively engages in the learn- 
ing activities during the time allocated for learning. This means that 
the student comes to class, starts to work immediately, and continues 
the learning activities until it is tine to start other activities. 

The second principle is that the learning activities arc of an ap- 
propriate level of difficulty for the learner; they are neither too easy 
nor too difficult. The learner dcc5 not experience a sense of ac- 
complishment by completing very easy tasks and experiences frustra- 
tion after making unsuccessful efforts to perform tasks that are too 
advanced or too difficult. 

A third principle is that the learning session is neither too short 
nor too long. Too little time means that nothing is learned well and 
accordingly it is not retained from one session to the next. Too much 
time results in boredom, even for the highly motivated student. 

A fourth principle involves guidance of the learner. Guidance is 
interpreted broadly here to include teacher activities such as providing 
models, confirming correct responses, aiding students in correcting 
errors, and providing a proper balance of teacher-directed and 
student-initiated individual, small-group, and large-group activities. 
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Effective application of these pri»:ciplcs secures maximum learn- 
ing effectiveness over a short period of time, such as during a class 
period. To secure the maximum amount of learning over longer time 
intervals, such as during a semestei or across a level of schooling, 
there must be continuity in the learning activities. 

The conceptual design encourages teachers, curriculum coor- 
dinators, principals, and other local school personnel to apply the 
short-term principles and also to provide for continuity in learning 
throughout the school years. In this regard, one serious learning pro- 
blem of the 1970s was that an instructional strategy based on 
students' mastery of detailed performance objectives did not take 
into acvount the first four principles adequately, and there was a 
near total lack of continuity. No provisions were made for students 
to integrate, synthesize, or relearn; rather, they mastered discrete 
objectives once and then more often than not forgot what they had 
mastered. 



Individual Differences 

The preceding principles apply to students in general. However, 
their applications should take into account differences among in- 
dividual students. Longitudinal research involving four groups of 
children and youth when in grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 1(M2 indicates 
that the difference among the students of the same grade in their 
level of cognitive development are exceedingly great and that the dif- 
ference increases at the successively higher levels of schooling 
(Klausmeier & Allen, 1978; Klausmeier & Associates, 1979). 
Moreover, some very rapidly developing students in grade 3 were 
found to be as advanced cognitively as other very slow developing 
students were in grade 12. Cognitive development as measured in 
this longitudinal study included understanding of concepts and prin- 
ciples drawn from the fields of English, mathematics, and science, 
and the ability to solve problems. 

An intensive study of six rapid and six slow developers of grades 
6 and 12 participating in this longitudinal study was undertaken (Mizc 
& Klausmeier, 1977). The main purpose of the study was to identify 
conditions related to each student's individual and personal 
characteristics, school and education, and home and family that 
might contribute to rapid or slow cognitive development. The 
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hypothesis was that one pattern of conditions contributed to rapid 
development and another to slow development. 

Comprehensive information was gathered on each of the 12 
students in order to answer the following questions: 



1. Do students of rapid and slow cognitive development dif- 
fer in 

a. Intellectual abilities? 

b. Self-directedness of behavior? 

c. Peer relations? 

d. Educational aspirations and life goals? 

e. Attitudes toward school and teachers? 

f. Rapport with teachers? 

g. Attributions of responsibility for academic 
performance? 

h. Use of leisure time (e.g., television viewing, reading, 
interests)? 

i. Home orientation, responsibilities, and perceptions of 
family? 

2. Do parents and families of students of rapid and slow 
cognitive development differ in 

a. Demographic characteristics (e.g., divorce, education, 
number of children)? 

b. Family structure and family life (e.g., cohcsiveness)? 

c. Attitudes and perceptions of the child? 

d. Attitudes toward children and child rearing? 

e. Attitudes toward school, teachers, and education? 

f. Values, goals, and aspirations for the family and for 
their child? 

3. Do the school programs and educational backgrounds of 
students of rapid and slow cognitive development differ in 

a. Schools attended? 

b. Courses taken? 

c. Activities pursued? 

d. Grades made? 

e. School attendance? 

f. The teachers' perceptions of the student's attitudes 
toward school and education, achievement motivation, 
school behavior, self-esteem and self -perceptions, peer 
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relations, and values and goals? (Mize & Klausmeier, 
1977, p. 3) 

The variables that contribute to rapid and slow cognitive develop- 
inent of the Grade 12 students follow. Variables that do not differen- 
tiate between them are not indicated. The rapid developers have 
above-average IQ scores and good school achievement as represented 
by high grades. They have a low rate of school absenteeism and pur- 
sue an academic curriculum in high school. They enjoy reading and 
manifest strong achievement motivation, self-esteem, and positive 
attitudes toward school, education, and teachers. They actively 
engage in sc^^ool activities and hold positive attitudes toward parents, 
family, and home, and their social skills with peers and adults are 
good. More often than not they come from upper-iniJdie or middle- 
class homes characterized by a good intellectual climate. Their 
parents have completed high school and possibly some college, have 
high aspirations and expectations for their child, hold positive at- 
titudes toward school and education, and are concerned and active- 
ly interested in their child*s school, teachers, and curriculum. 

Slow developers, in contrast, have average or below average IQ 
scores and make low grades in school. They have a high rate of school 
absenteeism and pursue nonacademic subjects in high school. They 
are not interested in reading but depend on television for informa- 
tion and sedentary recreation. They have low self-esteem, low motiva- 
tion for learning, and negative attitudes toward school, education, 
and teachers. They do not engage in extracurricular school activities 
regularly. They have less positive attitudes toward family and home 
and have poor social skills and peer relations. Slow developers are 
more likely to come from a lower-middle-class home with an im- 
poverished intellectual climate and parents who did not complete 
high school. The parents or guardians have low expeaations for their 
child, show little involvement with the child, express negative at- 
titudes toward school and education, and exhibit little understand- 
ing of or interest in their child's school, teachers, and curriculum. 

It shoulc! be pointed out that the slow developers identified in this 
study in Grade 12 undoubtedly represent the high end of the range 
of slow developers at the high school level. These seniors were all 
sufficiently successful to complete four years of high school and 
receive a diploma. Other students who dropped out of school before 
their senior year were not available for inclusion in the study. 
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Many of the conditions associated with slow development are 
probably pieventable if changes can be made in the home and fam- 
ily situation, in the school curriculum and instruction of the child, 
and in the relations among teachers, parents, and the student. 
Moreover, conditions such as absenteeism, lack of interest in reading, 
low self-esteem, low achievement, and negative attitudes toward 
school, teachers, and the curriculum must be changed if the student 
is to achieve reasonably well. Personalizing the instruction and ad- 
vising of students and arranging a more suitable educational pro- 
gram for each student are two possible means of aiding the slow 
developer, as well as other students. These and other ideas derived 
from the longitudinal research, as well as from other research on 
individual differences, were taken into account in formulating the 
design for the improvement of secondary education. 

EXPERIENCES OF SCHOOL PRACTITIONERS 

The first draft of the design was prepared in 1976. This draft was 
submitted for review and input by scholars and practitioners from 
across the nation who attended a workshop on the improvement of 
secondary education held at the Wisconsin Center for Education 
Research. Input was received regarding the substance of the design 
and also its applicability to schools of greatly different characteristics. 
The present author prepared a revision of it, taking into account 
this input. 

The revision was used in two doctoral studies conducted under 
the supervision of Professor Lipham, Klausmeier (1978) reported 
that the faculties of innovative middle schools and junior high schools 
regarded the design as indicating desirable directions and means for 
improving education. The participating faculties were already im- 
plementing a considerable number of the design components. Maier 
(1978) reported similar results in the high schools included in his 
study. 

Only minor changes were made in the design after 1977. Accord- 
ingly, the design that is now described was implemented in the four- 
year cooperative research. Based on the very positive research find- 
ings, the design is regarded as providing a powerful and practical 
theoretical framework for improving secondary schooling. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE DESIGN 

The design indicates 10 components of secondary schools, one for 
each major component of a functioning secondary school. For each 
component there is a comprehensive objective. The 10 comprehen- 
sive objectives indicate desirable directions for the in^provement of 
secondary education. The enabling objectives for each comprehen- 
sive objective provide illustrative means of achieving the comprehen- 
sive objective. Chapters 2 through 13 of this book are devoted to 
the 10 components. 

The 10 comprehensive objectives and the enabling objectives for 
Component 1 of the design, Educational Programming for the In- 
dividual Student, follow. This component incorporates two closely 
related improvement strategies. The third strategy is built into the 
component dealing with evaluation. 

Educational Programming for the Individual Student 

Comprehensive Objective: 

An individual educational program of course work and other ac- 
tivities is arranged for each student each semester that satisfies (he 
student's developmental needs and characteristics and that also meets 
district and state requirements. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

Each student's individual educational program which includes all 
courses and other activities: 

Is planned each semester or year by the student and the student's 
advisor. 

Takes into account the student's aptitudes for learning different 
subjea matters, interests, motivation, learning styles, career goals, 
and other personal and social characteristics. 

Provides for experiential learning, including work experience in 
the community, for students who will benefit from it. 

Is monitored cooperatively by the student and the student's ad- 
visor throughout the semester. 
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Is changed as necessary during the semester to assure high quality 
education for the student. 

Comprehensive Objective: 

An individual instructional program is arranged for the student in 
each course and other activity that is part of the student *s total educa- 
tional program that takes into account the siudc u*s aptitudes, in- 
terests, motivation, learning styles, career goals, and other personal 
and social characteristics. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

The instructional program of the student: 

Is planned by the student and the teacher of the course at the begin- 
ning of the course. 

Includes course and unit objectives that are appropriate for the 
student in terms of the student's aptitude, entering achievement 
level, and career goals. 

Provides an appropriate amount of time in class and during or 
outside school hours to suit the student's rate of achieving his/her 
objectives in the course. 

Provides for appropriate individual attention by the teacher to take 
into account the student's motivation and other personal character- 
istics. 

Provides for an appropriate amount of teacher-directed individual, 
pair, small-group, and large-group activity to take into account 
the student's need for independence and preferences for mode of 
instruction. 

Provides for an appropriate amount oi student-initiated individual, 
pair, small-group, and large-group activity to take into account 
the student's need for independence and preferences for mode of 
instruction. 

Provides for appropriate use of printed materials, audio-visual 
materials, and direct experiencing to take into account the stu- 
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dcnt*s preferred styles of learning— visual, auditory, tactual, or 
kinesthetic. 

Arranging an appropriate educational program for each student 
requires a school person to have a conference at least three times 
per semester with each student. Accordingly, there must be many 
counselors in the school to meet with the students or each teacher 
must serve as an educational advisor to 15 td 20 students to plan 
their programs and to monitor and evaluate their progress. 

Providing an appropriate instructional program for each student 
in each course requires both teacher-directed and student-initiated 
activities to be arranged to take into account the differing educa- 
tional needs and characteristics of students. Similarly, individual, 
small-group, and whole-class C':tivities must be matched to the in- 
dividual student's learning capability for the particular subject mat- 
ter, learning styles, and other characteristics. Neither all teacher- 
directed whole-class instruction nor all individual assignments and 
activities can possibly provide for the educational needs of all 
students. 

We see that an appropriate educational program cannot be ar- 
ranged for a student if the student cannot get appropriate instruc- 
tion in each course. Similarly, the student's instructional program 
cannot be effective in a course that is not suited to the student's 
educational needs. Accordingly, the instructional practices in each 
course as well as the curricular arrangements of the school are critical 
for implementing either strategy. 

Curricular Arrangements 

The curriculum is structured to meet state and district requirements 
but it cm be adapted by the school and individual teachers to take 
into accx^unt the differing educational needs of students. 

Three sets of changing conditions point to the importance of a 
structured but flexible curriculum. State and federal agencies are 
making ever-increasing demands and regulations related to all aspects 
of the curriculum inasmuch as the curriculum can be changed more 
easily than instructional, advising, and administrative practices. 
Adults' perceptions of the developmental needs and the rights and 
responsibilities of students are changing, and the students* own 
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perceptions regarding these matters are evolving also. Knowledge 
in all subject fields continues to accrue rapidly. The school's cur- 
riculum attempts to take into account these and other societal con- 
ditions so that an excellent individual educational program can be 
arranged for each student. 

Career Education and Experiential Learning 

Career education is arranged for all students; experiential-learning 
activities and/or work experience in the community are arranged for 
each student who can profit from them, (Senior high school students, 
more than middle school students, require work experience and par- 
ticipation in community activities,) 

The demands on the school for an effective program of career 
awareness, exploration, and preparation and also for citizenship 
education are increasing. Career education necessarily includes work 
experience for some students. 

Closely related to this, many career and other educational ex- 
periences can be provided away from the school site. Most of our 
local communities have many potential opportunities for work and 
other educative experiences in which adolescents may participate with 
adults and also with younger children. Furthermore, many students 
are able to travel and study anywhere in our entire nation, as well 
as in foreign countries, as part of their community learning activities. 

Student Decision-Making Arrangements 

Students progressively assume more responsibility for planning, im- 
plementing, and evaluating their programs and activities with a lesser 
amount of adult direction and control. 

Boys and girls in the United States mature physically about two 
years earl;?r than did their grandparents who were born at the turn 
of the 2ith century, the time at which the Grade T 9 junior high 
school was started to meet the unique needs of this age group. 
Although they are maturing faster^ the age at which they become 
economically independent is delayed increasingly. Moreover, in re- 
cent decades there has been a great increase in J u venile delinquency, 
crippling accidents, violent crimes, alcoholism, and venereal disease 
among modem youth of middle school and high school age. Despite 
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these conditions, we should not infer that students are incapable of 
governing themselves as individuals or in small groups. However, 
it is equally fallacious to assume that all of them will become social- 
ly conscious, self-governing citizens except as they receive wise 
guidance and learn to observe the traditions and norms of our adult 
society. Rules and regulations and means of enforcing them, as well 
as a student bill of rights are required. 

Starting in the early school years, boys and girls should have many 
opportunities for working individually and in small groups in their 
classes. As they progress into middle school, they should assume in- 
creasing responsibility for making important decisions about their 
own education and other matters. The high school must provide them 
opportunities to share decision making and planning with other 
students and with adults as a means of preparing them for their adult 
familial and citizenship roles. Students need wise guidance 
throughout this developmental progression. 

Evaluating Student Learning and Educational Programs 

The individual student's progress toward attaining his/her course 
objectives, the student *s instructional program in each course, the 
student's total educational program, and the school's total educa- 
tional program are evaluated systematically; and the results of the 
evaluation are used to improve the educative processes of the school. 

Teachers use a variety of measurement tools and devices to assess 
their students* achievements. Rarely, however, has the student's total 
educational program for a semester, a year, or for an entire level 
of schooling, such as the senior high school, been evaluated. One 
of the problems here is that the criteria have not been identified by 
which to evaluate the student's performances in various courses and 
other activities. Whether a student attains course objectives is not 
a sufficient criterion; the appropriateness of the program objectives 
and the instructional materials and activities for the student also must 
be evaluated. 

In recent years many designs have been formulated for evaluating 
educational programs for groups of students, particularly programs 
that are federally funded. Generally, the designs call for evaluation 
directly related to the program objectives. Although designs are 
available and federally funded programs are evaluated, local schools 
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rarely lake the initiative for evaluating their own programs. Yet, an- 
nual evaluation b> the staff of the local school is essential for guiding 
its own improvement efforts. Gathering and using evaluation infor- 
mation wisely provides the basis for setting realistic goals for in- 
dividual students and for groups of students and then planning and 
carrying out related improvement activities to achieve the goals. This 
is the third improvement strategy built into the design. 

Administrative Arrangements 

The school's administrative arrangements provide for cooperative 
planning and shared decision making by the persons responsible for 
implementing the plans and decisions that are made, mainly ad- 
ministrators, counselors, teachers, and students. 

Decision-making groups that include administrators, teachers, 
counselois, and, in some instances, students and parents are formed 
to enable persons to participate in formulating the programs and 
plans that they are responsible for carrying out. Areas of shared deci- 
sion making include aims and philosophy, curriculum, instruction 
including its evaluation aspects, and student advisory arrangements. 
The primary outcome of these administrative arrangements is that 
students, teachers, and counselors work enthusiastically to imple- 
ment programs and plans that they help formulate. Other outcomes 
include favorable student attitudes, community involvement and sup- 
port, high staff morale, and high work satisfaction. 

Organization for Instruction and Student Advising 

The faculty and students are organized into groups so that an effec- 
tive educational program is arranged for the indi\idual student each 
semester and advising is personalized. 

Organizing students and teachers into smaller units makes it possi- 
ble to provide an excellent individual educational program for each 
student and to personalize and humanize the instructional and ad- 
vising processes. A team of teachers having the same students for 
a considerable period of time during the day permits much flexibil- 
ity in using time, materials, and space to arrange the best posdble 
instruction for the students in the subject or subjects taught by the 
team of teachers. When each teacher of the academi; team also serves 
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as an advisor to some of the students, the teacher advisor is aware 
of the progress and problems that the advisees are experiencing in 
the classes of all the team members. Furthermore, close and con- 
tinuing contact is established between the advisor and the parents 
of the advisee. 

Teaming for instruction in the academic subjects and team 
members serving formally or informally as student advisors is wide- 
ly practiced in Grades 6 through 9. However, the number of elec- 
tive courses from Grade 9 onward increases. This makes it difficult 
after Grade 9 to organize academic teams of four or five teachers 
that offer all the instruction in the academic subject fields to a group 
of 100' 120 students. In turn, an organization for advising is called 
for while maintaining a non-teani approach to instruction. Accord- 
ingly, interdisciplinary advisory groups are formed for each high 
school grade or across grades. Interdisciplinary advising greatly 
facilitates implementation of the three improvement strategies. 

Home'School'Community Relations 

Effective communication and cooperative educational efforts be- 
tween the school and the community are curried out as part of a 
program of home-school-community relations. 

We are all aware of the rapidly changing conditions in our 
neighborhoods and in family living. In general ii may be more dif- 
iicult nov^ than before to initiate and maintain communication and 
other desired relationships with the local community, but it is im- 
perative to do so. As one example, high quality career education is 
impossible for man> students except as they participate in community 
activities. 

The traditional family where father, mother, and one to four 
children live in the same home may no longer be the prevalent fam- 
ily unit. New patterns in family and home life will probably con- 
tinue to emerge, and the school will be called upon to provide more 
effective communication and interaction between the parents of 
students and their teachers. Regardless of changing family life, 
parents should participate at least once each semester in educational 
planning with the student and the student*s advisor. In a corollary 
fashion, the advisor should be able to meet at other limes with parents 
who wish to discuss the education of their child. 
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Internal and External Support Arrangements 

The environment for learning and instruction in the school and for 
work and other educative experiences in the community is enriched 
through the intellectual, technical, and material support provided 
by school and school district groups, and by external agencies, such 
as the state education agency, intermediate agencies, teacher- 
education institutions, and professional associations. 

Administrative and organizational arrangements in the school and 
:chool district as indicated cailier in comprehensive Objectives 6 and 
7 art necessary for creating a desirable learning environment 
throughout the school. These arrangements require support by the 
principal in arranging class schedules and work loads of groups of 
teachers so that they can meet together at regularly scheduled times 
during their working hours. Adequate spaces must be found for their 
meetings. Counselors, too, can aid teachers In serving as educational 
advisors to students. Many other kinds of support in terms of pro- 
viding assistance to teachers are required of the principal. 

The role of the district office, the state education agency, teacher- 
education institutions, and professional education associations re- 
quire reappraisal with respect to how they can contribute to an ex- 
cellent learning and teaching environment in the schools. The educa- 
tional talent exists in our schools and educational agencies for 
creating and maintaining good secondary schools. The worJJng rela- 
tionships between local schools and the external agencies need 
redirection and improvement. 

Continuing Research and Development 

Student learning and personality development, instruction, ad\lo- 
ing, administrative arrangements, and other educational processes 
become better understood and are improved through continuous 
research and development conducted by school personnel and 
cooperating individuals and agencies. 

One problem associated with educational research today Is that 
many researchers use the students and the school faculty as objects 
of theoretical research rather th;in conducting cooperative research 
with the schools to identify and help solve critical problems that the 
schools are experiencing. A related unresolved problem is for 
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researchers to get potentially useful results of educational research 
into forms that students and teachers can use. These continuing prob- 
lems suggest that any major renewal and improvement effort will 
require the local school staff to develop a capability for cairying out 
its own research and also to participate in cooperative problem- 
solving lesearch with external agencies that are interested in identi- 
fying and solving current problems of the local schools. 

RELATIONSHIP TO SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 

Lipham (1981) and Lipham and Ra^ikin (1982) reviewed the 
research pertaining to leadership, shared decision making, and 
change processes. They arrived at a number of conclusions regard- 
ing school effectiveness that are reported in later chapters of this 
book. 

Edmonds (1982), drawing on his own studies (Edmonds, 1979) 
and those of Brookover and Lezotte (1979) and Rutter, Maughan, 
Mortimore, and Ouston, with Smith (1979), identified five major 
characteristics of effective schools. The characteristics are as follows: 

The principal's leadership and attention to the quality of 
instruction. 

A per\'asive and broadly understood instructional focus. 

An orderly, safe climate conducive to teaching and learning. 

Teacher behaviors that convey the expectation that all students 
are expected to obtain at least minimum mastery. 

The use of measures of pupil achievement as the basis for pro- 
gram evaluation. 

Edmonds indicated that research has not determined which one of 
these ^characteristics is more or less the cause of schools being cffec- 
Uvc. Therefore, a s*:hool should implement all of them concurrently. 

Purkey and Smith (1982) also synthesized theory and research 
regarding school effectiveness. Their conclusions combined with 
those of Edmonds regarding effective schools may be summarized 
as follows. In all effective schools there are high expectations for 
student achievement on the pan of school staff member5, and there 
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is Strong instructional leadership on the part of the school principal 
or another staff member. A large number of effective schools have 
six other features: well-defintd school goals, staff development on 
a schoolwide basis, control by the staff over instructional and staff 
development decisions, a sense of order, a system for monitoring 
student progress, and good discipline. Purkey and Smith also indicate 
that most successful change results from collaborative efforts that 
involve schoolwide reforms, the participation of staff members on 
all levels, and a focus on the overall culture of the individual school. 

All of the preceding conclusions regarding effective schools are 
compatible with the present design for the renewal and improvement 
of secondary education. There are, however, two important dif- 
ferences between the preceding conclusions and the design. One is 
that the design is a process approach to improvement rather than 
a set of indicators of effective schools. The design when implemented 
pro- ides a means for a school to become increasingly effective in 
attaihing its improvement goals rather than describing what an ef- 
fective school is. The second difference is that the improveircM 
strategies of the design, as well as the facilitative school organiza- 
tional structures, have been validated through research in secondary 
schools conducted over a period of four years. Most of the school 
effecti\encss research has been conducted in elementary schools and 
is generally not carried out for more than a year. 
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CHAPTER 2 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 



Students of the same chronological age vary greatly in their 
achievement of the knowledge and skills of any subject field. The 
variability among the students tends to increase with each successive 
year of schooling. Students also differ with respect to their career 
goals. Some students of middle school age have quite clearly defined 
goals, while many high school seniors are undecided about what 
to do upon graduation. Because of these and other differences among 
students, there is general acceptance of the idea that education should 
be tailored to meet the needs of the Individual student. At the same 
time, we recognize that the student should also meet district and stale 
requirements since these requirements reflect societal needs and 
demands. Although the goal of meeting individual student and 
societal needs is widely accepted, it has not yet been attained well 
in many secondary schools. Individual educational programming and 
individual instructional programming are two closely related 
strategies that are designed to help local schools address this problem. 

The individual educational programming strategy involves arrang- 
ing an appropriate educational program of courses and other ac- 
tivities for each student each semester. Implementing the individual 
educational programming strategy throughout a school provides an 
alternative to the three-track system of secondary schooling and the 
accompanying lack of a personalized approach to the educative pro- 
cess. It also provides an alternative to permitting students to elect 
only easy courses and by other means to avoid learning essential 
knowledge and skills. 

Individual instructional programming involves arranging an ap- 
propriate instructional program for the student in each course in 
which the student is enrolled. Implementing the individual instruc- 
tional programming strategy is an alternative lo employing all whole- 
class group instruction, all small-group instruction, or all in- 
dividualized instruction. None of these modes of instruction meet 
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the learning needs of all the students enrolled in a course, particularly 
a course that is required of all students. Chapter 3 describes individual 
instructional programming, although some attention is given to it 
in this chapter because of its close relationship to individual educa- 
tional programming. The desirable effects of individual educational 
programming and individual instructional programming are 
presented in Chapter 13. 

Study of this chapter will enable you to understand the comprehen- 
sive and enabling objectives of Component 1 of the improvement 
design that deal with educational programming for the indi\idual 
student. 

Comprehensive Objective: 

An individual educational program of course work and other ac- 
tivuies is arranged for each student each semester that satires the 
student *s developmental needs and characierisiics and that also meets 
district and state requirements. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

Each student's individual educational program which includes all 
courses and other activities: 

Is planned each semester or year by the siudent and the student's 
advisor. 

Takes into account the student's aptitudes for learning different 
dubjcct matters, interests, motivation, learning styles, career goals, 
and other personal and social characteristics. 

Provides for experiential learning, including work experience in 
the community, for students v/ho will benefit from it. 

Is monitored cooperatively by the student and the student's ad- 
visor throughout the semester. 

Is changed as necessary during the semester to assure high quality 
education for the student. 
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NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING 

The problem of adapting education to meet individual student 
needs while at the same time meeting societal demands ij not of re- 
cent origin. Secondary education during the 1930s was experiencing 
this problem as is indicated in the report of the "Eight-year Study*' 
(Aiken, 1942). One major difficulty was that students feared that 
they would not be admitted to college if they did not follow the pat- 
tern of subjects prescribed by the colleges. Another was that only 
half cf the students who entered high school graduated and of those 
who did graduate only one of three went to college. Students were 
not being prepared adequately for the responsibilities of communi- 
ty life. Other conclusions of the study were that the high school 
seldom challenged the students of high ability to work up to the level 
of their intellectual powers. In general, the schools failed to create 
the conditions necessary for effective learning by most of the 
students. Furthermore, the school staffs neither knew their students 
well nor guided them wisely. Large school plants had been built and 
high school enrollment had increased dramatically, but the three- 
track curriculum and the pattern of undifferentiated group instruc- 
tion did not work well for many students. 

Scholars and researchers of the 1970s also identified several educa,- 
tional problems and generated many reform proposals. For exam- 
ple, the President's Science Advisory Committee (Coleman et al., 
1974) grappled with the issue of how to group students for instruc- 
tion as a means of promoting more effective education for the in- 
dividual student. The Committee considered physical maturation, 
mental ability, social le\el, and chronological age and indicated that 
grouping students homogeneously on the basis of any one 
characteristic resulted in great variability among the students on the 
other three. The conclusion was that, regardless of the grouping basis 
that may be employed, no one identical set of instructional activities 
and materials will meet the needs of all the students enrolled in a 
course. 

The National Panel on High School and Adolescent Education 
(Martin et al., 1976) found th:.t the three-track system dominates 
grouping practices in secondary education. According to the Panel; 

The typical comprehensive high school provides three streams, 
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or tracks, which arc major divisions of the curriculum— the 
academic track, the vocational track, and the general track. 
Although moving from one track to another is possible, it rarely 
happens. The tracks themselves often function as dead end op- 
tions. Thus, even in the schools which have "real" programs 
in all three tracks, one finds a separation of students, a "three- 
track culture" in the school, (p. 27) 

The Panel concluded that students are given unequal opporturiities 
to develop their potential. The school environment exacerbates the 
differences among students from different socioeconomic, racial, and 
ethnic backgrounds. Big schools with large enrollments tend to be 
inhumane, bureauciatic, and unsuited to recognizing and meeting 
the needs of the individual student. The near 50 percent of the 
students in the general track are prepared neither for college nor for 
job entry. 

The California Commission for the Reform of Intermediate and 
Secondary Educalior. (Newcomer, et al., 1975) indicated that staff 
responsibilities should be redefined so as to promote personalized 
education for all learners. The following recommendation indicates 
the strategy to be employed: 

The strengths and weaknesses of each learner should be assessed 
b> means of a systematic process that includes teacher obser- 
vations, testing, and other evaluative procedures. Each learner 
should then be able to choose and pursue an instructional pro- 
gram consistent with the findings of the assessment and the 
learner's choices, (p. 8) 

Goodlad (1983) indicates three aspects of individuality in particular 
that call for attention, including (a) differences among students in 
rale of learning, (b) styles of learning, and (c) interests, gcals, and 
life styles. He suggests that each school should have a good program 
of general education for all students in the areas of literature and 
language, including English, mathematics and science, society and 
social studies, the arts, the vocations, and physical education and 
health. Moreover, within each of these areas the school must pro- 
vide for all three kinds of differences if in fact each student is to 
receive a good general education. 

Because we have been unable to provide well for individuality. 
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special education programs are developed pcriodicall> for particular 
groups of students, for example, the gifted, talented, and creative 
and those with handicapping conditions. In regard lo the gifted, Rcis 
and Renzulli (1982) make a strong plea for schools to adopt less 
restrictive identification criteria so that fewer gifted students will be 
eliminated from special programs for the gifted. My own research 
(Klausmcier & Allen, 1978) suggests that practically every child has 
a gift. Moreover, the individual educational programming strategy 
can be applied not only to the student with a clearly identified gift 
and to those with handicapping conditions but to every student. 



Public Law 94-192 

The need for individual educational programming is recognized 
in Public Law 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975. This law specifically states that a free and appropriate 
public education must be extended to every handicapped child and 
that this education must be at no cost to the child's parents or guard- 
ians Moreover, it specifies that individual educational planning 
must be implemented. 

The law requires each local education agency to develop an in- 
dividual educational plan for each handicapped child. This plan is 
to be developed in a meeting that includes an expert in special educa- 
tion, the teacher or teachers of the child, the parents or guardian, 
and, whenever appropriate, the child. Essentially, the individual 
educational plan is a contract between the school, the child, and the 
child's parents or guardians. The law requires that the individual 
educational plan be written. 

The written plan must indicate the child's present level of perfor- 
mance, the annual goals and the short range instructional objectives, 
the educational services that the school will provide lo ensure that 
the goals and objectives are met, the extent to which the child will 
be able to participate in the school's regular educational program, 
and the objective criteria and evaluation procedures which arc to 
be used in determining the effectiveness of the child's program. The 
individual education plan must include an annual evaluation schedule 
to determine whether the instructional objectives are being achieved. 

Part of the individual educational plan of a middle school stu- 
dent with a learning disability follows. V^licn this plan was developed. 
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the Student had a grade equivalent o£ 1.5 in word recognition, 1.5 
in spelling, and 3.9 in mathematics. The first part of the plan con- 
sists of the long range goals, in this case for a school year, that were 
developed and recommended by a mullidisciplinary team of teachers. 
This team included a special teacher of students with learning 
disabilities. The goals are for reading, handwriting, spelling, and writ- 
ten expression, the areas judged to be related to the disability. The 
second part of the plan, objectives and methods, gives more explicit 
objectives related to ihebc four areas and indicates the materials and 
activities that will be used to aid the student to achieve the objectives. 



Individual Educational Plan of a 
Student with a Learning Disability 

Annual Long Range Goals: 

The child will be able to read and comprehend materials on 
a 3.0 grade level. 

The child will improve his handwriting. 

The child will be able to spell words from a given level 3.0 word 
list. 

The child will be able to improve his written expression skills. 

Two points are in order regarding individual educational program- 
ming for children with handicapping learning conditions. The first 
is ihat man> persons are involved in both planning the child's pro- 
gram and monitoring the child's progress. Accordingly, a great deal 
of personnel time ij> involved, including the teachers in whose classes 
the child is mainsireamed. The second concern is that the perfor- 
mance objectives are highl> detailed and specific. Similarly, the in 
6truaionaJ materials and methods and the evaluation procedures are 
highly prescriptive. In general, there is insufficient fle.xibility to ad- 
just to desired improvement by the child and to changing conditions 
in ihe home or school. Needless to say, individual educational pro- 
gramming with normally developing (and gifted) secondary school 
students is designed to avoid these problems. 
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ARRANGING iNDiVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS OF NORMALLY DEVELOPING 
AND GIFTED STUDENTS 

The individual educational programming strategy for normally 
developing students involves assessing the student*s educational 
needs, planning a program of courses and other educational activities 
wi^h the student and the student's parents, monitoring the student's 
progress, and evaluating the student's attainment of goals. Also, after 
the student has completed a program, it is to be evaluated in terms 
of its appropriateness and value to the student. As indicated earlier, 
the planning process and the characteristics of the plan and the 
program arc very different from those employed with students having 
a learning handicap. Hov^ever, involving the student and the parents 
in planning the program and later in evaluating it is a most critical 
aspect of the strategy. 



Developing the Plan 

Developing an educational plan for a student who does not have 
exceptional educational needs is typically carried out in conferences 
involving the student and either a counselor or a teacher advisor. 
It is desirable for the parent to participate in the planning process. 
However, specialized personnel are rarely involved. 

The nature of the planning process will become more clear by 
examining the steps for developing a student's educational plan. The 
application of the steps necessarily varies for middle schools and high 
schools. 

1. The advisor analyzes information about the student's educational 
history and the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor character- 
istics that will be useful in developing the student's educational 
plan. Much of this information is supplied by a counselor or other 
school person on a planning form that is used by the advisor. 
Additional information is gained in the first planning conference 
with the student. Figure 2.1 lists information that is helpful in 
planning an individual educational program with the student. The 
information in Items 1, 3, 4, 5, and 10 should be provided on 
a form used when planning the program with the student. 
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Figure 2.1 Student Characteristics for Developing a Student's 
Educational Plan 



9. 
10. 



u. 



Idintlfylnt Chtricterlitici; mux, phyilcil chirict«rl«tlc« «nd 

■ppiirtnci, hitUh ititui, my dlitblllty or other condition that vould 
■ffect th« student*! educitiontl protraa, «ny unuiuilly hi^h ability, 
tilint, etc. th«t vould iffict th« itudent'i prosrui, main ■trtnstha of 
■tudent (piraontl, loclil, ictdemic). 

faaily Situation (optional): nuabir of libllnsi, occupation of 
partntCa), marital atatua of paranta, number of conferencaa or othar 
achool activitlaa parant(a) typically participate In during a year. 

Koat Meant Kcntal Ability or Aptituda TaaC Scora(a). 

Hoat Recant Standardized Educational Achievement Teat Scoraa. 

Achievement During Prior Semeatar or Year; Couraaa taktn and gradaa 
earned (or other indicatora of achievement), co-curricular activitlaa 
of prior aemcater, work experience for pay during prior aemaatar, ex- 
pariential learning in community under auporvialon of achool durint 
prior aamaater, :&chool attendance, and tardinaaa. 



Salf-concapt: 
Attltudaa: 
Toward peera: 



Tovard teachara: 



Toward claaaea: 



_^Vary atrons, a troni> v aak. v ery weak. 

favorable, u nfavorable, 
favorable. u nfavorable. 
f avorable. u nfavorable. 



Very favorable, _____ 
very unfevoreble. 
V ery favorable, 
v ery unfevoreble 
V ery fevoreble, 
v ery unfevoreble. 

Toverd non-ecedcmic eepecte of {oins to echool: V ery fevoreble, 

fevoreble . u nfevoreble. v ery unfevoreble. 
Kotivetionel Cherecterletlcei 

for ecedemic Subjecte: Very hijh, hijh, everese, ^low, 

very low. 

For extrecurriculer end other noncredit ectivltiee: V ery hifh, 

h ith. everete. low. v ery low. 

A ecrlbee own eucceeeee end felluree to own eblllty end 
effort. 

A acribee own eucceeeee end felluree to luck, chence, or 
other cxtemel condltione. 

Subject Intereete, Ceuerel Intereete, Hobbles. 

Cereer Intereet(e) end/or Cereer Field end the Option Selected euch ee 
College Freperetory, Technicel, Job Entry. 

Profile of Leemlng Stylee (See Fifure 3.1 in Chepter 3 for e lietins 
of leemlnt etylee). 
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2. The advisor makes sure that he or she understands the local school 
and school district requirements. These are often prepared by a 
counselor. In some schools the requirements are placed in a guide 
for advisors; in others they are part of the planning form. 

3. The advisor meets with his or her advisor group to acquaint them 
\viih school requirements and with possible electives and 
extracurricular activities for the ensuing semester or year. The 
teacher advisor may administer a checklist or a questionnaire to 
secure information from the students regarding their interests, 
learning styles, or other characteristics. 

4. The advisor meets in a conference with the student and the 
student's parents. In this conference the plan for the ensuing 
semester or year is prepared. This plan includes each course and 
other educational activity, one Oi more goals for each course, ^nd 
other information indicated in (1). The student, the parents, and 
the advisor get a copy of the student's educational plan. This plan 
is used by the student and the advisor in monitoring the student's 
progress. The plan should also be accessible to each teacher who 
has the student in a class. 

Hood River Valley High School of Hood River, Oregon, has 
developed a form to be used in planning the student's courses for 
all high school grades, starting with Grade 9. In Grade 9, a counselor, 
the student, and the parents meei in a conference in which the student 
tentatively makes a career choice. The planning form includes a list 
of the courses and also the units of courses that the student plans 
to take in each grade, 9 through 12, a list of extracurricular activities 
that the student plans to participate in each year; and a place for 
ifidicating post-high school planning. Other information provided 
to aid the student and the advisor includes a li^^t of the competency 
requirements and other requirements for graduation, the required 
and elective courses related to different career choices, and an outline 
of an honors program. Provisions are made for changes in the plan 
during Grade 10 and each year thereafter. 
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Monitoring Student Progress 

In the typical secondary school today, no one staff member 
monitors the progress of the student in all of his or her courses and 
o:hcr activities. Students are assigned grades in each course by the 
dlf%ent teachers, none of whom typically is aware of how the 
student is progressing in the other courses. Sometimes a guidance 
counselor or assistant principal examines the report card and, if time 
is available, confers with the student who has failing grades, is tardy 
or absent often, or who misbehaves seriously. Eliminating this kind 
of practice is a central purpose of monitoring student progress. The 
monitoring process is based on the student's educational plan for 
the semester and information regarding the student*s progress related 
to the plan. The monitoring typically is conducted in conferences 
by the advisor and the student. 

Holding a conference at the end of each grading period is an 
appropriate timing arrangement. The conference may be very short 
with students who are achieving up to expectancy, and it serves 
mainly to reinforce the student's effort and accomplishments. More 
attention is required for the student who is achieving below 
expectancy in any course. With this student the central purpose is 
to identify the cause of the low achievement and to find means of 
remedying it. In many cases this can be accomplished without calling 
in the student*s teachers, other school personnel, or the parents. How 
to proceed with the more difficult cases depends upon the particular 
case as well as the policies and practices of the school. 

Figure 2.2 is the individual educational plan of a Grade 10 student 
of Cedarburg High School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin. The courses and 
extracurricular activities were selected in March of Grade 9 and the 
goals were set early after school opened in Grade 10. The goals that 
are included in the plan provide information for monitoring the 
student's progress at the end of each grading period. The school 
reports grades four times per semester. 

We should be aware that goals may be stated in terms other than 
those indicated in Figure 2.2. For example, the student may indicate 
the percentage of minimum competency objectives that will be 
mastered, the typing speed that will be achieved, the number of 
themes that will be written, the kind of painting that will be produced, 
the science experiments that will be undertaken, and many others. 
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To be able to generate goals, the student must know what the possible 
goals are in each course. 



Figure 2.2 Educational Plan of a Grade 10 Student 



Student's Nnt: 



StsQdsrdlxsd Tttt Ratults: 



Ecfllsh 
M«th«Mtlca 
ItoQtal Ability 

Gr«ds 9 CPA: 

Carctr (oal: 

Kotlvatlon: 
Attitudes: 
Sa If -concept: 
Lcacninc atylat: 



Courtea: 



99 pTcantile 
99 parcentila 
97 ptrcentile 



Ketdins 
Scitacn 

Socitl Studies 



97 parcentila_ 

98 parcaotila_ 
93 parcaotilt _ 



3.8 

Scientiat 

Uishi telNttarteri pertiatent. 

Favortbla toward laarnins and school. 

Potitiva r«sardins acadaiiCi peart* hoaa. 

Analytic and raflectiva rather than (lobal and lapulaiva. 
Conversent rather than divarsent thinki^ts. 
No prefarenct for individual, pair, or tmall-sroup work. 
No prefarence for a sensory modality. 



Advanced Litaratur«t Writing 

Coal: Coapleta 5 units for .5 crsdits; »ak« an A. 

Cheaistry 

Coal: CoMplete 6 units for .6 credits; «ake an A. 

Advanced Alfebra 

Coal: Complete 6 unita for .6 credits; make an A. 

Social Studiea 

Coal: Complete 5 units for .5 credits; make an A. 

Intermediate German 

Coal: Complete 5 units for .5 credita; make an A. 

Wind Ensemble 

Coal: Complete course for .5 credita; make an A. 

Phyaical Education 

Coal: Complete course for .25 credits; make an A. 

Extracurricular Activities 
German club 
Jazz ensemble 



Student (ovemment 
Wrestling 



Program Approved by: 



Student 
Parents 



Advisor 



Date 
Date 



Date 



Program Changes: 



Date 

DAte 



Approved by: 

Student 

Advisor 
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Evaluating the Completed Program 

One purpose of evaluating the student's completed program is to 
ascertain the extent to which the goals were attained. Another is to 
determine how appropriate and how worthwhile the course activities 
and other learning experiences were for the student. This infonnalion 
is useful in planning subsequent programs with the student. 
Procedures and instruments to be used in evaluating student's 
individual educational programs are described in Chapter 7. 

At Steuben Middle School of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the Grade 8 
students take English, reading, mathematics, social studies, either 
an exploring course or computer-assisted instruction, physical 
education, and an allied arts course daily. The classes meet for 48 
minutes per day, five days per week. To clarify what is meant by 
evaluating the appropriateness of an educational program in terms 
of its taking into account the learning characteristics of the student 
we shall examine the characteristics of two students and the programs 
that they completed in English, mathematics, and exploring or 
computer-assisted instruction. For each course, information is 
provided regarding the content studied, the kinds of instructional 
materials used, and the proportion of class time spent in individual, 
pair or small group, and whole class activity. (This information 
describes the instructional program in each of these courses.) 



Brad is in Grade 8 and is 14 years old. His percentile ranks on a 
recent standardized educational achievement test were 84 in 
reading, 86 in language, and 99 in mathematics. Brad is 
motivated by good grades and achieves at an above-average 
level in all of his classes. 

Brad is proud of being a newspaper carrier, is interested in sports, 
and likes working with various types of electronic equipment. 
He maintains an awareness of current social, political, and 
economic problems. Brad plans to go to college after high 
school graduation but is uncertain about any particular career. 

Related to learning styles. Brad can ignore most nofses in the 
classrooms or labs when studying, prefers dim or shaded light, 
prefers to feel cool rather than warm, and studies best at a desk 



Brad's Characteristics 
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or sitting on a hard chair. He regards his classes as interesting 
and important. Brad finishes nearly all the things that he starts, 
thinks that it is important to do things as well as he can, and 
prefers classes where he selects most of the materials and 
activities and there are few directions. He learns best alone and 
likes to learn in several different ways rather than by any single 
method. Brad likes something to eat or drink when he studies, 
and he studies best in the afternoon. He likes to sit in the same 
place through most of the class period and likes to do things 
the way most other people do them. 



Lucy is 13 years old and is in Grade 8, On a standardized educational 
achievement test, she scored at the 34th percentile in reading, 
the 30th in language, and the 30th in mathematics. She has a 
moderately low level of conceptual development and low 
motivation to achieve in her academic subjects, but her 
motivation and achievement are high in both artistic and 
physical endeavors. 

Lucy expresses her attitudes and opinions regarding films, clothing 
materials, and styles in a sophisticated, mature way. Her 
primary interests as shown during the school day, in after- 
school activities, and outside of school are in artistic, 
gymnastic, and modern dance activities. 

Lucy cannot study in a noisy environment. She prefers bright light 
for studying, warmth rather than coolness, and she studies best 
lounging in an informal arrangement. She regards academic 
classes as not very interesting or important but feels that art 
and physical education are great. Lucy voluntarily finishes only 
the things in which she is interested, thinks it is all right to do 
just enough to get by, and prefers classes where she is told 
exactly what to do. She learns academic subject matter best 
with a friend or two and prefers to learn visually, tactually, 
and kinesthetically. She likes something to nibble on when 
studying. She studies best in the morning and prefers to move 
around during the class period. Lucy prefers to do things her 
own way. 



Lucy's Characteristics 
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Brad's Program in English 



Content Studied: 

Composition: Emphasis on the development of thesis 

statements in composition. 
Literature: Study of the novel for plot, theme, and character 

development. 
Spelling improvement. 

Creative dramatics; Write and produce an original play with 



Instructional Mode Proportions (to nearest one-tenth in each 
instructional mode), individual .6, pair or small group .2, whole 



Instructional Materials Usage (to nearest one-tenth); books .8, 
newspapers and magazines, .1, films and filmstrips .1. 

Alternative Activities in English: 

Brad was assigned to the language arts/reading lab for 3 weeks 
instead of this English class. In the lab, he studied Greek and 
Roman nature myths with an emphasis on vocabulary, 
comprehension skills, and composition skills. The instructional 
modes were .4 individual, ,3 pair or small group, and whole 
class .3. The use of instructional materials was books .4, films 
and filmstrips ,2, records and cassettes .2, and teacher-prepared 
materials .2. 



Content Studied: 

Composition; Emphasis on development of basic sentence 

patterns and paragraph format. 
Literature; Using mainly short stories, learn how characters 

are developed by the author. 
Spelling improvement. 

Creative dramatics. Write and produce an original short play 
with a small group of students. 

Instructional Mode Proportions; individual .1, pair or small group 
.7, whole class .2. 



a small group. 



class .2. 



Lucy's Program in English 
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Instructional Materials Usage; books .5, newspapers and magazines 
Alternative Activities: None. 

Brad's Program in Mathematics 
Content Studied: 

Brad worked independently in two commercial math programs 
titled Key to Algebra and Key to Geometry. In algebra, he 
completed basic concepts through the factoring of polynomials. 
In geometry, he worked on definition of geometric shapes and 
procedures for construction of each shape. 

Instructional Mode Proportions: Individual .8, whole class .2. 

Instructional Materials Usage: books I.O. 

Alternative Mathematics Activities: 

Brad attended the math lab one day during each of the three 
six-weck periods to participate in enrichment activities relating 
to algebra and geometry. In addition to this lab and the regular 
class, Brad worked independently in math. On the locally- 
developed math competency test administered in September, 
Brad scored 91%. A conference with the math lab teacher 
determined that the missed problems resulted mainly from 
calculation errors, not from a lack of concept understanding. 
The outcome of the conferences with the math lab teacher and 
unit math teacher was that Brad took programmed algebra and 
geometry courses which are used only by the highest level math 
students. 

Lucy's Program In Mathematics 
Content Studied: 

Measurement: Use of rule to nearest 1/16 inch. 
Review of four basic mathematic functions with whole 
numbers. 

Introduction to four basic functions using integers. 
Use of tables in mathematics to solve problems. 
Introduction to comparing, reducing, and factoring fractions. 
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Instructional Mode Proportions; individual .5, pair or small group 
.3, whole class .2. 

Instructional Materials Usage; books .7, learning packages and 
commercial kits .3. 

Alternative Activities; Spent 1 day during each of the three six- week 
periods in the mathematics lab. Used manipulative materials 
to reinforce concepts from math class. 

Brad's Program in Exploring Course 
Content Studied: 

Exploring is a 6-week mini-course which the student elects. 
Each six weeks, the student may take a different course. No 
grading or evaluation of any kind is done in this class. Brad's 
6-week courses were musical theater— study of Broadway 
musicals, their plot, musical style, and writ rs; comic books 
and cartooning— study of techniques of drawing cartoons and 
development of plots for comic books. He elected to remain 
in his unit for the other six weeks and help the teachers with 
a candy sale fund-raising activity. 

Instructional Mode proportions; individual .5, whole class .5, 

Instructional Materials usage, records and cassettes .4, current 
materials .6. 

Lucy's Program in Computer-Assisted Instruction 
(In lieu of exploring course) 

Content Studied: 

Math, reading, and writing. Lucy worked about 20 minutes 
with the teacher and spent 10 minutes on the computer on math 
exercises and 10 minutes on reading. 

Instructional Mode Proportions, individual .8, pair or small group 2. 

Instructional Materials Usage: books .2, computer terminal, 
calculator, teacher prepared materials .8. 

A question may be raised regarding the difference between 
mdividual educational programming in the middle school and in the 
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high school. In the middle school, students have very few elective 
subjects and few choices of extracurricular activities. However, not 
all students typically attempt to attain the same objectives of each 
unit or course. Thus, rapid learners work on enrichmt. or 
acceleration objectives while .slow learners sometimes need additional 
time and help to attain the objectives that are required of all students. 
Accordingly, the plans and programs of the middle school students 
are differentiated in this manner rather than through election of 
courses. Arranging for teachers to have time to carry out advising 
and arranging the schedules of the teacher advisors and advisees for 
advising purposes is relatively simple if an academic team has its 
students for a block of time and does most of the advising during 
tne block period. If this is not the case, then these matters must be 
resolved as for the high school, (o be discussed next. 

We have seen what goes into the educational plan of the high 
school student. Teacher advisors typically have five classes in a seven- 
period day, one period for preparation and one period for other 
activities. Their work day includes some time before students arrive 
at school and some time after the students leave. The typical work 
week at school is about 40 hours. Most teach about 240 minutes per 
day, about 20 hours per week. The amount of time required to do 
an excellerit job of advising 20 students regarding their educational 
programs as outlined in this chapter is about 60 hours per semester 
(three conferences of 50 minutes each), or slightly under four hours 
per week. The usual procedure is for this advising time to come from 
the approximately 20 hours per week that the teacher is not teaching. 
In some schools, teaching schedules and students* programs are 
arranged so that each advisor can spend a considerable portion of 
one day every two weeks in advising activities. It is also possible to 
have only one or two individual conferences with the advisee each 
semester and a few group sessions. This, of course, reduces the 
amount of advisor time. 

A STATE PROGRAM OF INDIVIDUAL 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

In the previous pages we examined educational programming 
practices in schools of Oregon and Wisconsin. In these states 
employment of the individual educational programming strategy is 
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optional, except for students with handicapping learning conditions. 

In 1977, the Utah State Board of Education adopted a statewide 
policy regarding individual educational planning (Robinson, 1982). 
The policy provides that an individual education plan will be 
developed cooperatively by each secondary school student, 
designated school personnel, and parents. The individual educational 
plan is developed annually in a conference attended by the parents, 
the teacher or counselor, and the student. 

The written plan varies somewhat from school to school, but it 
generally contains five kinds of information; vital statistics about 
the student and identification ot family members; a list of graduation 
requirements and competency examinations; tentative career interests 
and choices of careers at each grade level; cla$s schedules of courses 
proposed and taken at each grade level; and dates of all individual 
educational planning interviews and signatures of those present. 

The Utah State Office of Education undertook an evaluation of 
the program in the summer of 1980 (Robinson, 1982). Principals, 
teachers, students, and parents were surveyed to determine how 
worthwhile the program had been in their schools. 

The principals agreed almost unanimously that it had been 
effective in improving school/parent relations, in helping to diagnose 
student strengths and weaknesses, and in making the work of 
counselors more effective. They were divided about whether or not 
it had actually brought about changes to meet student needs or 
encouraged teachers to modify their methods and techniques of 
teaching. 

Seventy percent of the students rated the program as excellent or 
good. A high percentage stated that the school helped locate the 
courses and activities they had selected, that the conferences helped 
them learn more about the school program, and that because of the 
conferences they felt that the school was interested in them. Eighty- 
six percent endorsed the program. 

About 58% of the parents considered the program excellent or 
good, and about 40% considered It fair or poor. Two-thirds of the 
parents thought that the program should be continued but could be 
made more meaningful. 

As of 1982, 31 of the 40 Utah school districts were conducting 
individual educational planning conferences in Grades 7 through 12, 
and three districts were conducting the conferences only between the 
ninth and 12th grades. The teacher serving as the advisor had 
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emerged as the predominant means of planning with the students. 
This arrangement provided for a workable advisee/advisor ralo and 
thereby promoted a personal, caring relationship that could be 
sustained throughout a student's years in school. In small schools 
the teacher advisor had an average of 12 to 15 students and in larger 
ones, between 25 and 30. 

Robmson (1982) regarded individual educational planning only 
as good as those who used it. Some resentment persisted among some 
teachers who viewed the process as an added burden they ought not 
to bear. Some parents remained either uninterested in planning their 
children's experiences or simply wished the schools would mind their 
own business. 

Robinson (1982) concluded that individual educational planning 
had dramatized the fact that the quality of a student*s public school 
education is a shared responsibility of teachers, parents, and students. 
She concluded that Utahans believe that, to derive the maximum 
value from the >ears the> spend in school, all students need guidance 
from their parents as well as school personnel to help them set 
realistic, appropriate, carefully chosen educational goals. 

We should point out that as described in the article the Utah 
program does not include the monitoring of progress nor evaluation 
of the student's completed program. Based on this author's 
observations, much value is lost when this is not done. When an 
advisor cannot do it for all advisees, monitoring the progress of a 
high, middle, and low achiever and then annually evaluating the 
appropriateness and value of these students* completed programs 
provides very helpful information for improving individual 
educational programming for all students from year to year. 
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percent of their total high school program in literature and language 
(English and other), 18 percent in mathematics and science, 15 
percent in each society and social studies, the arts, the vocations, 
and 10 percent in physical education. To provide for differences in 
interests and ability, he would permit a variation of up to 20 percent 
in each area, e.g., 12 to 18 percent in the arts. Other means of 
providing for individuality include having the faculty and students 
ananged in small groups and using a variety of instructional activities 
and materials in the required courses. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMMING FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 

Herbert J. Klausmeler 

It is well to recall that the term, individual educational program, 
refers to the student's learning experiences in all tae courses taken 
during a semester, as well as non-cour.sc experiences. In contrast, 
individual insfrucdonal pxogxam refers to the student's learning ex- 
periences in each course and other educational activity that is in- 
cluded in the student's educational program. Accordingly, a student's 
completed educational program for a semester or for a longer period 
of time consists of the student's completed instructional programs 
along with his or her organization and integration of the various in- 
structional programs. Although there is this close relationship be- 
tween the completed programs, the processes and persons involved 
in planning, monitoring, and evaluating a student's complete educa- 
tional program and the student's instructional pxogcam in each course 
are very different. 

In the preceding chapter, we have examined the individual eduv,a- 
tional programming strategy. This chapter clarifies the comprehen- 
sive and enabling objectives of individual instructional programming 
that are incorporated in the design for the renewal and improvement 
of secondary education. 

Comprehensive Objective: 

An individual instructional program that takes into account the stu- 
dent *s aptitudes, interests, motivation, learning styles, career goals, 
and other personal and social characteristics is arranged for the stu- 
dent in each course and other activity that is part of the student's 
total educational program. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

The instructional program of the student: 
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Is planned by the student and the teacher of the course at the begin- 
ning of the course. 

Includes course and unit objectives that are appropriate for the 
student in terms of the student*s aptitude, entering achievement 
level, and career goals. 

Provides an appropriate amount of time in clas^ and during or 
outside school hours to suit the student's rate of achieving his/her 
objectives in the course. 

Provides for appropriate individual attention by the teacher to take 
into account the student*s motivation and other characteristics. 

Provides for an appropriate amount of teacher-directed individual, 
pair, small-group, and large-group activity to take into account 
the student*s need for structure and preferenceb for mode of 
instruction. 

Provides for an appropriate amount oi student-initiated \Ti&\\d\xdl, 
pair, small'group, and large-group activity to take into account 
the students need for independence and preferences for mode of 
instruction. 

Provides for appropriate use of printed materials, audiovisual 
materials, and direct experiencing to take into account the stu- 
dent*s preferred styles of learning—visual, auditory, tactual, or 
kinesthetic. 



PLANNING AND MONITORING STUDENTS' 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



The preceding objectives imply that there is no one method of in- 
struction that is equally applicable to all students, all teachers, and 
all subject fields. For example, neither totally individualized instruc- 
tion in all subject fields in which each student pioceeds through a 
given course at his or her own rate, nor all teacher- directed group 
instruction in which all students receive the same information and 
carry out the same assignments meets the learning needs of all 
students. Similarly, no two leachers may be equally effective with 
a given method of instruction. Moreover, no one method uf lusitiuc- 
tion is equally applicable to all subject fields, such as American 
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literature, algebra, art, chemistry, conversational French, history, 
and pusonal typing. Clearly, then, the individual instructional pro- 
gramming strategy, though designed to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual students, is not a form of individualized instruction. 

Rothrock (1982) indicated that interest in individualized instruc- 
tion had peaked by 1975 and that it has declined markedly since. 
Contributing to the decline was too much instruction guided by in- 
dividual contracts, computer-assisted instruction, and other forms 
of individualized instruction based on detailed behavioristic perfor- 
mance objectives. In this regard, Rothrock included Individually 
Guided Elementary Education, which was developed under my direc- 
tion, as a form of individualized instruction. This is an unfortunate 
misinterpretation of Individually Guided Elementary Education 
(Klausmeier, 1977). The fact is that I conceptualized this form of 
elementary education as an alternative both to totally individualized 
instruction and total class-size group instruction. I tried to make this 
idea clear in the following statement: 

Instruction may be arranged so that students proceed through 
units of instruction by means of independent study, on a one- 
to-one basis with a teacher or another student, as members of 
small groups, as members of large groups, or in a combina- 
tion of these modes. . . . One-to-one instruction of a child by 
a teacher as the sole mode is possible only for a limited number 
of children. The use of large groups with 25 or more students 
also is limited because children typically cannot work effec- 
tively in large groups, and rarely do they need the same iden- 
lical information from their teachers. Therefore, the use of 
small groups is common in IGE schools and within the small 
groups there is some one-to-one instruction by the teachers, 
peer tutoring, independent study, and subgrouping. The two 
large categories of small instructional groupings in IGE are 
learning-station groups and teacher-directed small groups, (p. 
66) 

The preceding quotation indicates that some but not only class- 
size group instruction is appropriate at the elementary school level. 
The instructional programming strateg> implies the same conclusion 
at the secondary level. However, Goodlad (1983) found that teacher- 
directed group instruction is used almost exclusively in secondary 
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schools today, as It has been for decades. He indicated that this form 
of instruction docs not enable secondary schools to achieve many 
of the widely accepted goals of secondary education. 

In Chapter 1, areas of differences among students that cannot be 
met with only identical assignments and class-size group instruction 
were indicated. In a similar vein, Good and Stipek (1983) propose 
that the two main differences among students that should be taken 
into account are their capability for learning the particular subject 
matter and their learning styles. Good and Stipek state that most 
schools have not been successful in adapting instruction to these dif- 
ferences and that there is no one method for doing so. They also 
propose that improving instruction will be advanced if we focus on 
providing a better quality of education rather than on having all 
teachers use a given method cf teaching, such as all individualized 
or all class-size teacher-directed group instruction. They suggest that 
in attempting to improve Instruction, teachers should adapt instruc- 
tion to individual student's educational needs, first, by using methods 
that they already are able to implement effectively and, second, by 
using a problem-solving approach to enable them to adjust quickly 
to the needs of the students enrolled in their classes. This same point 
of view underlies the individual instructional programming strategy. 
In addition, however, the strategy recognizes that to be as effective 
as they could be and would like to be, teachers must have more 
facilitative support from the principal, district officials, and parents 
than they are receiving at present and also that curriculum reform 
is needed. These concerns are addressed in later chapters of this book. 

Before turning to the implementation of the individual Instruc- 
tional programming strategy, we should recognize that planning prior 
to meeting the students is required, as well as competence in more 
than one method of instiuction, such as lecturing, guiding small- 
groap activities, or using individualized assignments. As a minimum, 
the teacher must be familiar with the obje^^tives and content of the 
entire course and must have outlined a more detailed plan for the 
first unit of the course. 



Planning the Program 

A common procedure in planning an instructional program with 
each student is to present an overview of the course on the first day 
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of class and complete information regarding the first unit of the 
course. The unit information is typically presented in written form, 
such as in a learning guide, and it is placed in the hands of the 
students. The guide indicates the unit objectives; individual, pair, 
small-group, and whole-class activities and assignments to attain the 
objectives; instructional materials to be used; and the evaluation pro- 
cedures to be employed. Information regarding the preparation of 
learning guides is presented later in this chapter. 

The learning guide is discussed with the students. Each student 
identifies the unit objectives that all the students are required to at- 
tain and also appropriate enrichment or acceleration objectives. The 
activities and materials that will be used in attaming the objectives 
are clarified by the student. The student ♦hen sets one or more goals 
related to the unit objectives. The teacher checks the goals with the 
student. 

When pre-planning has been carried out properly, no more than 
two class periods are needed for planning each student's program, 
including goal setting In addition, at least one short and interesting 
learning activity can be carried out each period. The desirable ef- 
fect on student motivation resulting from this process is truly 
noteworthy. 



Monitoring Progress 

After each student is clear about his or her unit program, the 
teacher and the students engage in teaching and learning activities. 
The teacher informally monitors each student's progress on a daily 
basis. Students' goals and the teacher's plans and activities may be 
modified on the basis of this monitoring. Formal evaluation of at- 
tainment of course goals is carried out at the end of the unit for all 
the students or for each student at the time the student thinks the 
goals are achieved. Evaluation related to instructional programming 
is discussed in Chapter 7. 

As was indicated earlier, implementing the individual instructional 
programming strategy varies greatly from one course to another. 
Similarly, the amount of preparation that must precede use of the 
strategy depends upon how instruction is arranged in each particular 
course. These and other considerations involving the learner's 
characteristics are addressed in the remainder of this chapter. 
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COURSE PATTERNS AND INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMMING 

The nature of each individual student's program in a course is 
related to three critical matters dealing with the course and to the 
units of instruction within the course; (1) Are all the students required 
to attain identical objectives or are some of the objectives different 
for some students? (2) Must the objectives of each unit be mastered 
before the student can progress to the next unit? (3) Must the units 
be taken in a fixed order? Related to these questions, there are eight 
different course patterns that affect the kind of instructional program 
that is arranged for each student enrolled in the course. The eight 
patterns are shown in Figure 3.1. 

Common objectives, full mastery, and fixed sequence. In this 
pattern all students' instructional programs for each unit have 
identical objectives; every student is required to attain the objectives 
to a mastery criterion before progressing to the next unit; and the 
units of instruction in which the objectives are incorporated are taken 
in a fixed order. Following this pattern in courses where students 
arc not equally capable for learning the particular subject matter has 
two possible outcomes. One is that not all the students complete the 
same number of units during a semester. Another is that all students 
complete the same number of units but spend different amounts of 
time to complete them. The slower achievers spend more time (in 
or out of class); the rapid achievers spend less. In this situation the 
rapid achievers may profitably engage in course-related enrichment 
activities. 

We should pause briefly to consider why units are organized in 
a fixed order. A fixed order for learning some subject matters, such 
as mathematics or physics, is followed because it is felt that learning 
certain knowledge and skills is prerequisite for learning later 
knowledge and skills. In other cases, the fixed order is followed 
merely for convenience; learning the content of one unit of the course 
is not actually prerequisite for learning the coLtent of any other unit. 
It is well to recognize, too, that there is not consensus among 
educators as to whether a mastery criterion should be applied in a 
particular course or subject field. At the present time, it is being 
applied widely in courses in which students are to attain a minimum 
level of proficiency in mathematics, reading, spelling, or writing. 

Common objectives, full mastery, variable sequence. This pattern 
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Figure 3.1 Patterns of Objectives, Criteria of Attainment, and 
Sequencing of Units 
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is the same as the preceding one except ihat the units of instruction 
are taken in a variable order. Thus, mastering the unit objectives 
Is established as requisite for completing a unit, but the student, upon 
mastery of any unit, may progress to any other unit included in the 
semester course. Literature and biology are illustrative of courses 
in which the units may be taken in a non-fixed order. 

Common objectives, variable attainment, fixed sequence. This 
pattern differs from pattern 1 in that the students arc required to 
attain the objectives only to a level of achievement judged by the 
teacher to be adequate for that particular student. Students proceed 
to the next unit in the sequence if the teacher judges their achievement 
to be adequate. Rapid learners may complete more units than slow 
learners or they may complete the same number of units and engage 
in enrichment activities. Slow learners typically proceed through the 
umts according to the same time schedule as other students but master 
fewer objectives. 

Common objectives, variable attainment, and variable sequence. 
Courses in expressive fields, such as art and dance, sometimes 
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incorporate this pattern. All students' instructional programs include 
the same objectives; the objectives need not be mastered; and the 
units are not taken in a fixed sequence. 

Before considering the next four patterns, we should recognize 
that it is possible to provide for differences among students in 
interests, learning styles, and rate of learning in any of the eight 
patterns. It is, however, easier to provide for all categories of 
differences when objectives are variable (patterns 5-8) than when 
instructional programs include only identical objectives (patterns 



Variable objectives, full mastery, fixed sequence. In this pattern 
there may be no objectives required foi all students or there may 
be a core of common objectives for all students and other objectives 
to suit the particular needs of each student. If the students are not 
equally capable in the subject matter, not all will complete vhe same 
number of units during a semester; or they will complete the same 
number of units but may spend different amounts of time on each 
one; or they will complete the same number of units but will engage 
in different amounts of enrichment or acceleration activities. 

Variable objectives, full mastery, variable sequence. Students' 
instructional programs are arranged here as in pattern 5 except that 
the students are not required to take the units of instruction in a 
fixed sequence. 

Variable objectives, variable attainment, fixed sequence. In th:s 
pattern, not all students' programs include the same objectives and 
mastery of the unit objectives is not required; but the units are taken 
in a fixed sequence. 

Variable objectives, variable attainment, variable sequence. This 
pattern is followed widely in open education courses and in 
independent study where students are given much responsibility for 
choosing among different options and also for deciding how much 
effort they will expend. 

In relating ihc instructional programs implied b> the eight patterns 
10 the lotal educatronal programs of students, we should recognize 
that any student's program for a semester may include courses 
reOeaing several different patterns. Most of the courses will probably 
not call for both identical objectives and mastery. 

Another point must be made. In each of the preceding patterns, 
there ma> be onl> one learning path, that is, onl> one identical set 
of learning activities and materials for achieving each objective. On 
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the Other hand, there may be two or more learning paths. It is 
necessary to have more than one to take into account differences 
among students in learning styles, as we shall see later. 



A MODEL FOR ARRANGING INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



We have now seen how common and variable course objectives, 
mastery and non-mastery levels of achievement, and a fixed or a 
variable sequence for taking units of a course may be arranged in 
eight patterns. In Figure 3.2 a seven step model of instructional pro- 
gramming that is useable with all eight patterns is presented. 

The instructional programming model is described and is illustrated 
with the concept of mastery learning and continuous progress as pro- 
posed by Block (1974), Block and Anderson (1975), Bloom (1976), 
and Carroll (1963). Many schools use masteiy learning and con- 
tinuous progress in an attempt to assure that every student attains 
a specified level of competency in mathematics, reading, spelling, 
and writing by the end of each grade of school. These schools ar- 
range courses with identical objectives for all students, require each 
student to reach a mastery criterion before proceeding from one unit 
to the next, and have each student take the units of the courses in 
a fixed order (pattern 1). 

Formulate educational objectives for the student population of 
the building to attain In terms of educational achievement and in 
terms of values and action patterns. For each subject field, objec- 
tives at three levels of comprehensiveness are required to guide 
mastery learning effectively: (a) program objectives that students 
work toward achieving throughout a level of schooling, (b) course 
objectives, and (c) specific objectives for each unit of a course. The 
program objectives arc for all the courses within a subject field at 
a particular school level. The course objectives indicate the main out- 
comes that students should attain upon completion of each course. 
1 he unit objectives arc more specific and indicate desired student 
outcomes upon completion of each unit. 

Estimate the range of objectives for a currlcular area or course 
that subgroups of the student population, such as those of a school 
grade, may have already mastered. This estimation is necessary to 
assure that the student who has mastered the fewest objectives as 
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Figure 3.2 Instructional Programming Model. (Source: Klausmeier, 
1977, p. 16) 
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Nvell as the one who has mastered the most objectives will be iden* 
tified in the preassessment process. 

/I^es5 thestudenCs level of achievement related to the objectives, 
learning styles, and motivation level The assessment of achievement 
is necessar> for initially placing each student in the proper unit of 
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th^ sequence. It Is not necessary after the students have been placed 
properly and have completed a unit. Ordinarily, only achievement 
testing is done in the prcasscssmcni process. Lcarxiing styles, motiva- 
tion, and other characteristics of the student are identified from 
cumulative records, or they are evaluated after instruction begins. 

Based on the assessment, identify instructional objectives for each 
student. The objectives that the student has not yet achieved to the 
mastery criterion and which are next In the sequence become the in- 
structional objectives for the particular student and are used in 
developing the instructional plan of the student. 

Plan and implement an instructional program by which the stu- 
dent may achieve the objectives. As was discussed earlier in the 
chapter, an instructional program is planned for each student at the 
beginning of each course. The program is planned to take into ac- 
count the student's entering achievement level, learning styles, 
motivation, and other characteristics. To arrange an appropriate in- 
structional program for the student, it is necessary to vary (a) the 
amount of time that the different students need to achieve the same 
objectives, (b) the amount of attention and direction that the teacher 
gives to the different students, (c) the amount of time that the 
students spend in interacting with one another and the teacher, (d) 
the use of printed materials, audiovisual materials, and direct ex- 
periencing of phenomena by the different students, (e) the use of 
space and equipment, and (0 the amount of time spent by each stu- 
dent in both teacher-directed and student-initiated individual, pair, 
small-group, and large-group activities. Some combination of in- 
dividual student activity including independent study, small-group 
student activity including tutoring and other pairing arrangements, 
teacher-led small-group instruction, and teacher-led whole-class in- 
struction appears to be necessary in most courses to take into ac- 
count the preceding differences among students. Also, students 
generally require a considerable amount of teacher explanation, 
guidance, and monitoring when abstract concepts and principles are 
introduced for the first time. 

Assess each student 's attainment of the objectives. The assessment 
is done as soon as the individual students think they have achieved 
their objectives and also at the end of the regularly scheduled time 
for completion of a unit. 

The usual procedure is for the assessment to be carried out 
simultaneously for all the objectives of a unit rather than separately 
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for each single objective. This greatly reduces the amount of time 
required for evaluation and also for record keeping. For example, 
if a student completes five three-v^eek units in mathematics during 
a semester, a permanent record is kept regarding the student's per- 
formance relar.ed to the five units, not for each of the sepiirate ob- 
jectives of the five units. 

If the objectives are achieved to the specified criterion by the stu- 
dent, ideniijy new objectives, if the objectives are not attained, deter- 
mine why and take other actions that are appropriate. The student 
who masters the objectives proceeds to the next unit as soon as the 
prior one is completed. The student who docs not attain mastery 
in a reasonable amount of time is studied to try to determine causes. 
Depending upon how nearly the student is to mastery and other con- 
siderations, various actions may be taken. The student may continue 
to work on the same unit, proceed to the next unit in the sequence 
and come back to the present one later, proceed to the next unit and 
try to achieve the objectives of both units simultaneously, or cease 
work on the particular unit temporarily. 

Continuous progress and mastery learning (pattern 1) was used 
to illustrate the instructional programming model because all seven 
steps are required when implementing this type of instructional pro- 
gramming. Other patterns, however, do not require all seven steps. 
Steps 1, 4, 5, 6 are sufficient for planning and implementing in- 
dividual instructional programming in any subject field in which 
students are not required to reach a hiastery criterion as a condition 
of progressing from one unit to the next, as is indicated in patterns 
3, 4, 7, and 8. Steps 2 and 3 arc not necessary when student are per- 
miiied to enter a course regardless of their entering achievement levels 
or when they have completed a prerequisite course. Step 7 is not 
essential if school polic> permits students to progress to the next unit 
or course after making a passing grade or even after having failed 
to achieve the objectives. 



USING DEVELOPMENTAL OBJECTIVES 

We should be aware that some teachers and principals have spent 
man> hours writing behavioristic, performance objectives and they 
do not wish to continue the process. Moreover, they regard 
themselves as being familiar with all kinds of objectives and do not 
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wish to spend more time learning about educational objectives. 
Despite the unfortunate experiences that many educators have had 
in writing instructional objectives, the public, including many 
parents, wants to know what schools and teacl.^.s are trying to ac- 
complish and how well they are succeeding. Moreover, state 
legislatures arc demanding this. Accordingly, having a good 
understanding of different kinds of objectives and how to use them 
remains an important concern of every educator. 

A set of developmental objectives for a subject field includes pro 
gram, course, and unit objectives. Program objectives indicate the 
main outcomes in the particular subject field, e.g., English or science, 
that student should work toward achieving at each level of school- 
ing. This kind of objective is necessary to achieve continuity in learn- 
ing during each school level and across the school levels. Typically, 
course objectives are formulated to guide instruction and learning 
during a semester. The course objective^ should be rclatable to one 
cr more of the program objectives. Unit objectives are formulated 
to guide learning and teaching over short time periods. 

Program, course, and unit objectives typically are formulated 
before instruction starts. The unit objectives and the related course 
objective, or objectives, are included in a learning guide that is 
prepared for each unit. The guide is then used in planning an in- 
structional program for each student at the time instruction starts. 

A handbook widely used to guide the formulation of educational 
objectives is Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus (1971). It includes the 
earlier taxonomy of objectives in the cognitive domain (Bloom, 
1956). In the taxonomy, knowledge and five major intellectual skills 
arc identified as a basis for developing objectives in any subject as 
follows; Knowledge, or the recall or recognition of information, com- 
prehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. Each 
successively higher skill is more complex and builds upon the prior 
one. Thus, a student generally can comprehend a concept or princi- 
ple before being able to apply it. Similarly, a situation or event must 
be understood before it can be analyzed or evaluated. Application, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation objectives should be used as pro- 
gram and course objectives rather than only knowledge and com- 
prehension objectives. 
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Program Objectives 

Formulating program objectives for various subject fields is often 
the responsibility of a committee that includes the district curriculum 
coordinator in the subject field and teachers of the district. In for- 
mulating program objectives, much time can be saved by turning 
to statements prepared by other groups, such as textbook authors, 
school district committees, and state and national groups. These 
statements can be modified as necessary to fit the characteristics of 
the individual school or the school district. One good source of ob- 
jectives is the Tri-County Goal Development Project (Doherty & 
Peters, 1978). Course objectives from this source, called goals, are 
given later in this chapter. Another good source of program objec- 
tives is the National Assessment of Educational Progress. It has 
prepared program objectives for high school and also for different 
age groups corresponding to the end of grade 3, grade 7, and grade 
11. The objectives have been formulated for the areas of art, career 
and occupational development, citizenship, literature, mathematics, 
music, reading, science, social studies, and writing. New areas are 
added from time to time. These objectives are used in constructing 
the tests that are being used in the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress in the United States. 

Following is an example of a program objective in science related 
to measurement. The primary program objective is for all levels of 
schooling. There are three related age level objectives: 

Primary Program Objective: 

Understands that measurement is an important feature of 
science. 

Program Objectives for Age Levels: 

Age 9 Understands that quantitative measurements of 
natural phenomena can be made. 

Age 13 Describes how quantitative measurements provide 
clearer and more precise representations of natural 
phenomena than do qualitative descriptions. 

Age 17 Explains or demonstrates that quantitative measure- 
ments, when feasible, provide the basis for descrip- 
tion, hypothesis testing, and prediction; explains that 
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mathematics and statistics provide valuable tools for 
deriving information from quantitative data; explains 
that all data are not equally precise. (National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, 1972, p, 19) 

Course Objectives 

Course objectives are stated in general terms. Teacherj> use course 
objectives in developing instructional techniques, in identifying in- 
structional materials, and in identifying or developing evaluation 
tools and procedures. There are usually several objectives for each 
course and ai least one to which each set of unit objectives is related. 
The characteristics of course objectives may be inferred from the 
examples that follow. 

Physical Science: 

The student knows that dark colored materials tend to be 
good absorbers of radiant energy. 

The student knows that shiny and bright coloied materials 
are good reflectors. 

The student is able to calculate the heat exchanged between 
objects (e.g., iron at one temperature is placed in water at 
a different te:Tiperature). (Doherty & Hathaway, 1973, p. 
454) 

Music: 

The student is able to accept guidance and direction in solv- 
ing problems of psychomotor performance. 

The student is atle to analyze his performance problems aiid 
to take appropriate practice measures to resolve them. 
(Doherty & Hathaway, 1974a. p. 126) 

Social Science: 

The student knows ways that consumer lending or credit 
policies influence demand and supply in markets for othei 
goods (commoditiec, services). 

&3 
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The student is able to use appropriate concepts and models 
for analysis of intcrdcpcndencics of supplies- demands-prices 
in financial and commodity markets. (Peters & Doherty, 
1976, p. 386) 

Physical Education: 

The student knows the appropriate form for shots used in 
table tennis including forehand, backhand, chop, and 
smash. 

The student is able to execute the skills in the table tennis 
using the appropriate form. (Doherty & Hathaway, 1974b, 
p. 386) 

Second Language: 

The student values the use of second language skills in leisure 
time activities. 

The student values the role a second language plays in 
meeting society*s needs for communication among countries 
and cultures. (Doherty & Hathaway, 1973, p. 19) 



Unit Objectives 

Unit objectives are more specific than most course objectives. 
Often there are several unit objecti\es related to each course objec- 
tive. Although not recommended by the present author, some schools 
use highly detailed performance objectives as unit objectives (see 
Chapter 4 for a more complete analysis). Below is a course objec* 
tive and a set of related unit objectives. 

Course Objective: 

The learner will develop the skills needed for writing unified 
and well-developed paragraphs. 
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Unit Objectives: 

The learner will: 

Analyze the way in which a sentence is developed from 
a core pattern. 

Write three sentences using at least three levels of develop- 
ment and label each level (developmental level refers to 
increasingly complex sentences structurally). 

Analyze the levels of development used in four sample 
paragraphs provided by the teacher. 

Select three suitable topics for paragraph writing. 

Write topic sentences for each of the topics which he/she 
selected and have them approved by the teacher. 

Write three paragraphs, using the topic sentences, which 
contain at least three levels of development and label 
those levels. 



Minimum Competency Objectives 

Two sets of objectives are needed in some courses in order to ar- 
range an appropriate instructional program for each student. One 
is the set that indicates the minimum level of competency that each 
student should achieve ab a condition of proceeding from one unit 
to the next. These objectives are included in the program of every 
student. The other set includes additional objectives that are ap- 
propriate for the more able students and even for the most rapid 
achievers. 

Steuben Middle School of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, developed 100 
objectives in mathematics and specified which ones should be at> 
tained to mastery by every student by the end of grade 8. These are 
the minimum competency objectives. Students who do not master 
these objectives in grade 6 attempt to do so in grade 7, or still later 
in grade 8. Four of the most advanced minimum competency objec- 
tives in mathematics are: 



Be able to recognize similar and congruent polygons. 
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Make a scale drawing. 

Use mean, median, and mode to describe a set of data. 
Be able to plot a set of ordered pairs. 

Two of the most advanced grade 8 mathematics objectives which 
are not a part of the minimum set are: 

Given the dimensions of one triangle of a pair of two simila- 
triangles, and one side of the second, find the other two sides. 

Estimate the probability of an event based upon previously col- 
lected data. 

Steuben is an inner-city school that has heavy student turnover. 
No one method of teaching can be used uniformly by all teachers 
with all students. Teachers therefore use the miniinum competency 
and other unit objectives in a variety of ways, depending on the 
preferences of either teams of teachers or individual teachers within 
teams. Some teachers employ a considerable amount of whole-class 
instruction in which all the students have the same oljectives in their 
individual programs. Other teachers use much individual activity. 
Still others use a combination of activities. 



TAKING INTO ACCOUNT THE STUDENT'S 
LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 



The student's learning characteristics must be considered when 
planning an instructional program for the student. The most impor- 
tant characteristics of the student are (1) the s*udent*s capability for 
learning the subject matter, (2) interests, (3) learning styles, and (4) 
motivation. Some teachers attempt to assess their students on one 
or more of these characteristic' prior to starting instruction and then 
arrange the instructional program of the student accordingly. Others 
have the students take much initiative in selecting the activities in 
which they will engage, assuming that the students will selea activities 
which reflect their capabilities, interests, learning styles, and motiva- 
tional characteristics. 
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To arrange instruction to suit the particular characteristics of each 
student, teachers vary the following (step 5 of the instructional pro- 
gramming sequence): 

The amount of time that students use in completing each unit. 

The instructional materials the students use. 

The instructional space(s) and equipment that the students use. 

The amount of attention and direction the teacher gi\es to the 
students. 

The amount and kind of teacher-directed individual, pair, 
small-group, and large-group activities in which the students 
participate. 

The amount and kind of student-initiated individual, pair, 
small-group, and large-group activities in which the students 
engage. 

Consider how the four categories of student characteristics are 
related to the six instructional variables. 



Capability for Learning New Material 

A student's capability for learning new subject matter may be 
estimated by various tct:hniques. One is to examine the prior achieve- 
ment of the student in the same subject. Another is to give a criterion- 
referenced test. A third Is to examine the aptitude test scores of the 
student. 

We may relate student capability for learning the subject matter 
to the amount of time required for instruction and also to the amouni 
of teacher assistance and guidance that may be required. In general, 
the higher the capability of the student for learning the new material 
as estimated by any of the three techniques, the lower the amount 
of time required to achieve any given objective; and conversely, the 
lower the achievement or aptitude, the greater the time required. The 
same relationship exists between student capability and the amount 
of teacher attention and guidance required. Students with high 
capability generally require less teachei guidance to achieve a par- 
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ticular unit objective than do students with lower capability. Teachers 
can find more time for slower students by assigning them work dur- 
ing study periods and at other times outside the regularly scheduled 
time. In addition, the student may be given more days or weeks to 
complete the unit. The rapid learners may be given enrichment or 
acceleration activities after completing their progran. objectives. 

Interests 

Teachers usually are able to recognize how the general interests 
and the career interests of the student may be related to the activities 
in ^^hich the student engages, the materials the student use^, and the 
elective activities the student pursues. The major difficulties in 
responding to student interests are matching the interests with the 
course requirements and the availability of space and materials. An 
instructional materials center stocked with print materials, 
audiovisuals, and three-dimensional objects is especially helpful to 
the teacher and the student in utilizing the student's present interests 
and in developing new ones. 



Learning Styles 

Learning style refers to the way a person prefers to learn. It is 
different from the person's aptitude or capability for learning par- 
ticular subject matter. Dunn and Dunn (1978) identified 18 learning 
styles that suggest that learners are affected by four sets of condi- 
tions and needs: (a) conditions in the immediate learning 
environment— sound, light, temperature, and design of the room and 
furniture; (b) their own emotional states and conditions— motivation, 
persistence, responsibility, and structure; (c) sociological preferences 
for learning— individually, pair, peers, team, adult, or varied; and 
(d) their own physical characteristics and needs— sensory modalities 
and other preferences related to intake, time of day, and mobility. 
Each student has preferences related to the elements of each of the 
four preceding categories. The Dunns indicate that the student learns 
most effectively when the student's profile of learning styles is iden- 
tified and a learning environment is arranged that takes into account 
the student's learning styles. 
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An inventory has been constructed that is administered to students 
and scored by computer. A computer-generated learning style pro- 
file is prepared for each student with recommendations concerning 
how to arrange the environment for the student (Dunn & Dunn, 
1978). Groupings of students with similar profiles are also identified 
by computer and made available to the school. 

Messick and Associates (1976) have also identified learning styles. 
Three of their styles are not directly reflected in those of Dunn and 
Dunn. Two of these learning styles, analytic versus global and reflec- 
tive versus impulsive, are closely related. Persons with analytic, 
reflective styles size up a situation carefully, analyze it into its rele- 
vant elements, and then respond. Those with global, impulsive styles, 
on the other hand, tend to get a quick overview of the total situa- 
tion and respond without careful deliberation. Independent study 
and research activities seem to work well for those with analytic, 
reflective styles, whereas small group work with questions directed 
toward encouraging analysis and reflection seems to gain better 
results with students with global impulsive styles. 

A third style described by Messick and Associates (1976) involves 
divergent production versus convergent production. Persons with 
divergent production styles are creatively inclined. They seek new 
and different solutions to problems. Students with convergent styles 
hesitate to produce a novel idea or product. They seek correct and 
socially approved solutions. 

Figure 3.3 represents a synthesis of both sets of learning siylcs. 
Completing the checklist mentally as you read through it will aid 
you in understanding the styles. You may wish to think about the 
styles of a student whom you know well. 

The teacher who tries to take each student's profile of learning 
styles into account must make several decisions. One is to determine 
which styles can be accommodated with a reasonable amount of 
teacher effort. A second decision is to ascertain which styles can and 
cannot be accommodate^ in terms of the available space, instruc- 
tional materials, and time. Finally, the teacher must determine which 
student learning styles to attempt to change. 

Much experimenting remains to be done to determine how to relate 
learning styles to arranging an excellent instructional program for 
each student. Thus far, we have made some progress in providing 
for the sensory modality preferences -hearing, seeing, tactual, or 
kinesthetic— and the grouping picferenccs— individual, pair, or small 
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Figure 3.3 Learning Styles 



Dlrictloni; Pcvple leitn nnd study in diUerent vfly, F^ch question In thin 
checkligt descrlbis how ■ ptrton oight like to learn or study. Firnt 
resd sU the psrts of the question. Thtn for «sch <jue«tlon, put 41 ♦ In 
the ( ) to Indicats your preference (or that ot « i,tudent vou h.ivr ob- 
served) . 



1* ( ) Prefir quist; rounds ^uch ss 
rscords, TV, or convcrsstlon 
■re dlstrsctlng vhen studying. 

2. ( ) Prefer bright light. 

3i ( ) Prefer coolir ceaperacurk. 

4. ( ) Prefsr fonuilly srrsnged 

furniture and room with fixed 
desk or chslrs. 

Check only one. 



( ) Can iKnorc ntisc sounds when 
studying. 

( ) I'rcfcr subdued light. 

( ^ Prefcc waraer terperaturo. 

( ) Prefer Infomally arranged 
furniture and rooti where 
lounglrg lit poaslblc. 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Prefer to learn things outside the schoul envlronnent, not tlungs 
Included In regular classes. 

Fagsr to learn new Material and »kllla Included in claahaa. 
Win learn nav material and aklUa only 11 incentlvait And reaaons 
ara provided. 



reralat until actlvltlea that ( } 

Are atarted ara coupleted. 

Take Duch reaponalblllty for ( ) 

doing thlnga veil without 

aupervlalon. 

Prefar clear guidelines ( ) 

regarding aaulgtwenta and 
projac^a. 



Do not conplatc oany taaka 
that are atarted. 
Do not esKUKQ ouch responsi- 
bility for doing things well. 

Prefer unstructured (Itua- 
tlona without guldelinca 
and prescriptlona. 



Check only o*'e. 

9. Prefer to atudy and to work on dctlvltl«>); 



( ) alone. 

( ) with one peer or partner 

( ) with two peera. 

( ) with aeveral pecra. 

( ) with an adult leader 



10. 



( ) In any of tha preceding waya, depending on the situation. 



liatenlng to tapea. 



Check only one. 

( ) Prefar auditory learning actlvltlea. 

recorda, peara, and other peraona. 
( ) Prefer vlaual learning actlvltlea. i.e.. aeelng pictures, filn* 

atrlpa. and objecta. proceases. snd events. 
( ) Prefer Manipulating thlnga with the fingera and hand(i. 
( ) Prefer kineathetic learning activities, i.e., doing activities 

Involving total body noveiient. 
( ) Have no preference for any one of the preceding. 



( ) Vhen atudylng. prefer to hava 
aoaethlng to eat, chew, or 
drink. 



( ) Do not require anything to 
eat. chew, or drink when 
studying. 
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Figure 3.3 (continutd) 

Chtck only ont. 

12. Study best In: 

( ) esrly Mornins* 

( ) Istt *ornln$. 

( ) afttrnoon. 

( ) tvtnlns* 

( ) hsvt no prtftrtnct (or tny on« of tht preceding. 



13. ( ) Prefer to be Mble to uove 
ebout frequently end very 
poeture end locetion often 
when etudying. 

U. ( ) Anelyze e probles Into ite 
perte end try co the 
reletionehipe ac^nf the perte. 

15. ( ) Reepond to eituetione after 

eope thought end reflection. 

16. ( ) Prefer to eeek novel or unique 

eclutione to proble»e. 



( ) Prefer the eeiie poeture end 
locetion for « contidereble 
period of tine. 

( ) Viev eituationo in totelity, 
or slobeUy« end Ignore (he 
deteile. 

( } Reepond to eltuitlone quickly 
without thinking kuch about 
the eituation or the reepvnee 

( ) frefer to eeek correct or 
eocieUy-epproved eoluticne. 



* Iteme i-13 beeed on Dunn and Dunn (1^78) and U«16 on Heesick end Aceo- 
cletee (1976). 



group. We achieve best results with self-motivated students. 
Research, as well as experience, shows that many current instruc- 
tional modes do not take into account the learning styles of many 
students. For example, classical individualized instruction that calls 
foi only individual activity, guided by contracts, unipacs, and pro- 
grammed learning materials, docs not accommodate either the group- 
ing preference or motivational style of many students. Large un- 
divided open spaces where 100 or more students receive all thei- 
academic instruction are not providing a physical environment con- 
ducive to learning for the many students who cannot adjust to the 
noise, Hght, student movement, and other distracting conditions^ Fur- 
thermore, clas:>-si2e group instruction consisting of teacher lectures, 
lecture-discussions, and question and-answer recitations that may 
be suitable for some teacher-motivated students with auditory 
preferences has proved to be unproductive for students who prefer 
individual and small-group learning arrangements using pictures, 
filmstrips, films, and other visual stimuli. On the other hand, some 
teams of three to five teachers having the same group of students 
for a block of time daily are effectively ananging space, time, equip- 
ment, furniture, materials, and activities that accommodate many 
different learning styles. 
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MotivatKon 

Motivation is included as a learning style by Dunn and Dunn 
(1978). It is alsv) regarded as an integral aspect of the learning pro- 
cess by most moiivational theorists. Two main approaches based on 
different theories of motivation arc employed in the schools. One 
is behavior modiriv':ation, which is based on Skinnerian learning 
theory and behavioristic instructional psychology. The other is 
cognitive, which is based on humanistic philosophy and cognitive 
learning psychology. 

Each approach is employed with considerable success to achieve 
certain purposes. For exeJmple, behavior modification is employed 
with exceptional students to help them replace uadesired forms of 
behavior with behavior that Js more socially acceptable. The cognitive 
approach to motivation underlies all forms of individual goal set- 
ting and decision making (Klausmeier, 1979). It is especially impor- 
tant to consider here inasmuch as students are expected to set learn- 
ing goals at the beginning of each unit of instruction. 

According to the cognitive approach, the human being is an 
information-processing, stimulus-seeking organism whose thought 
influences action. Thought, particularly in the form of intentions, 
has a powerful effect on the first three of four phases of a behavior 
sequence: (a) its activation or instigation, (b) its direction, (c) its per- 
sistence until goal achievement, and finally, (d) the consequences 
following achievement or nonachievemerit of the goal. 

HEVELOPING A LEARNING GUIDE 
: FOR STUDENTS 

Preparing a learning guide for each unit of a course prior to start- 
ing instruction is helpful when later planning each student's instruc- 
tional program in the course. The learning guide is especially helpful 
in courses that are required of all students. Notice that the term, 
helpful, is used here. Teaching can, of course, be effective without 
a learning guide. However, planning prior to starting instruaion docs 
contribute to more effective instruction. 

The learning guide may be written by an individual teacher or by 
a team of teachers and a curriculum expert. It includes an introduc- 
tion to the student, directions to the student, the unit objectives and 
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the course objective to which they arc related, either a Hst of the 
correlated materials or an indication of the teacher-learner procedures 
to identify the materials, and either the activities and assignments 
correlated with the instructional materials or the teacher-learner pro- 
cedures to be used in planning the activities. 

Before preparing the guide, key questions must be answered. How 
they are answered will influence the content of the guide and how 
it is used. 

Will all or part of the objectives be required of all students? 

Will the students be required to achieve a mastery criterion in 
order to proceed to the next unit or to receive credit for pass- 
ing the unit? 

Will the units be taken by all the students in a fixed sequence 
or will they be taken at any time during the semester? 

Will the students entering the unit be required to have met 
specified prerequisites? 

Will there be more than one learning path by which students 
may achieve the same objecUve? 

Another consideration is whether the guide will list all the 
materials, activities, and assignments or whether it will serve only 
as a teaching-learning resource. Some guides include all the tssc:i 
ual information for guiding the learning-teaching process throughout 
the unit. Others list only the assignments. They do not specify the 
individual, small-group, and whole-class acrivities that may be used 
to complete the assignments. Some guides indicate only the teaching- 
learning procedures to be used in idenrifying materials and in plan- 
ning the activities. They do not list all the materials or activities. 

Student's Introduction 

The student introduction may include any or all of the following: 

An overview of the content and acriviries. 

Statements indicating the importance of the material or giving 
reasons for learning it. 
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An indication of how this guide is related to others in the series. 

Written and/or graphic material to gain the student's atten- 
tion. Graphic material that is humorous appears to be especially 
helpful. 

Course and Unit Objectives 

Either independently or as a pa*! of the student introduction, the 
course objective is given, followed by the unit objectives. These ob- 
jectives should be stated so that .he student understands the cxpccvcd 
outcomes. In courses such as typing, foreign language, and physical 
education, it may be appropriate to state part or all of the objec- 
tives in terms of observable behaviors and also to indicate the desired 
performance criterion. In courses where concepts and principles are 
the major content, it appears unwise to use objectives that specify 
only observable behavior or performance objectives. 

Directions to the Student 

As neccssar> throughout the guide, directions to the student are 
indicated. Some teachers prefer to give directions orally rather than 
to include written instructions. In general, it appears better to in- 
clude directions in clear written form so that the student can refer 
back to them if, for one reason or another, he or she has not 
understood or has forgotten the oral instructions. 

Instructional Materials 

It is especially important for the teacher to identify and indicate 
different materials that students may use to achieve the same objec- 
tives in accordance with their aptitudes, learning styles, and interests. 
The materials may be lis*ed separately early in the guide or with each 
activity or assignment. As noted earlier, students can be directed to 
identify some of the materials they will use. 

Activities 

The main types of learning activities are individual, pair, small 
group, and whole class. These can be teacher-led or student-initiated. 
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These different kinds of activities make it possible to take into ac- 
count differences among students in rate of achieving the objectives, 
learning styles, interests, and motivation. As with materials, students 
may suggest activities; therefore, it is not necessary to list every possi- 
ble activity in the guide. 

Self-evaluation Procedures 

In some guides, checks are placed in the guide that enable the 
students to determine their achievement of the objectives. These arc 
very useful as a kind of feedback device. In the event the self-check 
is not placed in the guide, an indication is provided concerning how 
this will be carried out by the teacher, such as by a unit test of some 
type. 

From the preceding it should be clear that learning guides differ 
greatly from the earlier unipacs, curriculum guides, learning activi- 
ty packages, teaching-learning units, workbooks, and similar 
materials that were used to provide for differences among students 
only in rate of learning and only through the same individual 
assignments that all students completed. Some of these guides were 
deficient in several respects. First, only behavioral or performance 
objectives were included in the guide. Further, they were stated in 
such a manner that the higher level intellectual skills such as applica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation were not included. The 
students were therefore not aided in developing these higher level 
skills. Second, there was not continuity between successive guides 
inasmuch as none of the activities were directed specifically toward 
course and program objectives. Even though students mastered the 
objectives of the successive units, they forgot quickly because no op- 
portunity was provided for review, re-learning, and integration of 
the separate items of knowledge and skills. For example, many 
students who leari^ed all the separate skills of reading during their 
elementai-y school years could not, on entering middle school, read 
books and other materials that are appropriate for Grade 6 middle 
school students. They did not learn to apply, consolidate, and in- 
tegrate the separate skills into the total process of reading. Similar- 
ly, many students who mastered the many separate performance- 
based objectives in mathematics during their middle school years were 
incapable of performing the computation skills necessary to learn 
the simplest grade 9 algebra. Recognizing these many deficiencies 
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should enable us to prepare more effective learning guides for 
students. 

A NOTE ON EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

The individual instructional programming strategy does not 
prescribe a complete set of teaching behaviors nor does it imply any 
one method of teaching. It assumes, however, that teachers plan and 
conduct their instructional activities in a systematic, orderly man- 
ner and that they expect students to achieve the course objectives. 
Moreover, they demonstrate enthusiasm for the subject matter and 
for the students and make the instruction clear and meaningful. In 
concluding this chapter, it may be instructive to examine ways that 
teachers express enthusiasm and what they do to make instruction 
clear. 

Collins (1976) identified the following eight ways that teachers ex- 
press enthusiasm: 

Rapid, uplifting, varied vocal delivery. 

Dancing, wide-open eyes. 

Frequent, demonstrative gestures. 

Varied, dramatic body movements. 

Varied, emotive facial expressions. 

Selection of varied words, especially adjectives. 

Ready, animated acceptance of ideas and feelings. 

Exuberant over-all energy level, (p. 2) 

Collins (1976) developed a program to teach enthusiasm. Prospec- 
tive teachers who experienced the program demonstrated more en- 
thusiasm than those who did not. 

Clarity of instruction and related teaching behaviors were studied 
by Cruickshank, Myers, and Moenjak (1975), Bush, Kennedy, and 
Cruickshank (1977); Land (1979); and Land and Smith (1979a, 
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1979b). Part of the 32 behaviors identified in one or more of these 
studies follow {Practical Applications of Research, 1981, p. 3); 

Explain the work to be done and how to do it. 

Ask students before they start work if they know what to do 
and how to do it. 

Explain something then stop so students can think about it. 
Take time when explaining. 

Help students to organize materials in a meaningful way. 

Repeat questions and explanations if students don't 
understand. 

Repeat and stress directions and difficult points. 
Encourage and let students ask questions. 
Answer students' questions. 

Synthesize ideas and demonstrate reaUworld relevancy. 

Teach at a pace appropriate to the topic and students. 

Personalize instruction b> using many teaching strategies. 

Teach in a related step-by-step manner. 

Use demonstrations. 

Use a variety of teaching materials. 

Provide illustrations and examples. 

Emphasize the key terms/ideas to be learned. 

Consistently review work as it is completed and provide 
students with feedback or knowledge of results. 

Although not stated explicitly, making clear to the students what 
is to be learned and the main activities for learning it is an excellent 
way to start a class. If students are missing either one of these, in- 
itial fumbling and loss of time throughout the class occur. We make 
the points here because experienced teachers often forget to carry 
out the procedure in one or more of their daily classes. 

er|c 
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CHAPTER 4 



CURRICULAR ARRANGEMENTS 



Herbert J. Klausmeier 



In recent decades federal policy has had a considerable impact on 
the curriculum of local schools, especially by extending equal educa- 
tional opportunity to minority and handicapped students. State 
policy has moved in the direction of mandating minimum proficiency 
standards in various subject fields. School districts have provided 
for a more structured curriculum, and many schools have moved 
away from the three-track system in order to meet the educational 
needs of the individual student more effectively. 

This chapter examines these issues and clarifies the comprehen- 
sive and enabling objectives pertaining to curricular arrangements 
thai are included in the design for improving secondary schools. 

Comprehensive Objective: 

The curriculum is structured to meet state and district requirements 
but it can be adapted by the school and individual teachers to take 
into account the differing educational needs of students. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

The curriculum, including the required courses or competencies and 
the amount of time allocated for instruction in each course, is ar- 
ranged to promote effective learning in the following areas. 

Communication skills, including reaomg, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 

Mathematical concepts and skills. 

Scientific and technological concepts and skills, including com- 
puter technology. 

Social science concepts and skills. 
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The expressive and performing artb, including aesthetics, art, 
dance, drama, and music. 

Foreign languages. 

Career education, including awareness, exploration, and 
preparation. 

Health education, both physical and mental. 
Family and home membership. 

Leisure education, including cr. fts, clubs, and extracurricular 
activities. 

Related to the preceding areas, curriculum committees, groups of 
teachers, and individual teachers: 

Identify or prepare content outlines, organized in the form of tax- 
onomies, other hierarchies, or topical outlines. 

Identify or formulate program, course, and unit objectives. 

Identify or prepare resource units and other materials for teacher 
use. 

Identify or prepare instructional materials for student use. 

Prepare learning guides that the students and the teacher use at 
the beginning of each course in planning each student's instruc- 
tional program. 



FEDERAL AND STATE INFLUENCE 

The design calls for the state and local school districts, with input 
from educators and other citizens, to determine the curriculum of 
the schools of the state and the district. Each school and individual 
teacher should be able to adapt the curriculum to take into account 
the differing educational needs of students. 

Local school curriculum development is constrained, however, b> 
federal and state policies and mandates. The influence of the federal 
government va*'ies somewhat across time, and there is a great varia- 
tion among the states with respect to the control of local school cur- 
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ricula. van Geel (1979) has identified the examples of federal and 
state policies that follow. 

Federal Policy 

Curriculum policy-making refers to the establishment of limits, 
criteria, and guidelines but not to the actual development of materials 
for use by students and teachers. Constitutionally, curriculum policy- 
making resides in the state governments. However, in the 1960s and 
1970s the federal government was heavily involved in policy-making 
that affected the local school curriculum and it will probably con- 
tinue to be. 

Federal Courts and (he Constitution 

A few examples will indicate the pervasive effects of the federal 
courts on the local school curriculum through interpretations of the 
Constitution. The federal courts repeatedly are filing on matters deal- 
ing with desegregation. With respect to religion, school ceremonies 
which have involved recitations from the Bible and the saying of 
prayers are prohibited. Similarly, school facilities may not be used 
for religious instruction. With respect to acculturation, students are 
required to learn English as part of their school instruction and, even 
though bilingual education is supported by the courts, the purpose 
is ultimately to lead students to the mastery of English, 

Congress and the Federal Agencies 

One manner in which the Congress and federal agencies determine 
curriculum policy is through making grants of money to state educa- 
tion agencies and local school districts and attaching conditions to 
the grants. For example. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 provides monies to educate the dkadvantaged. 
It also makes many requirements of local schools that receive the 
monies, such as evaluating the effects of the programs funded 
through the grants and ensuring compliance with regulations regard- 
ing antiracial and antisexual discrimination. 

Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975, establishes monetary entitlements on behalf of state 
and local education agencies. Carrying out the provisions of the law 
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greatly influences the curriculum not only for handicapped children, 
but it also impacts on the curriculum of the noimally developing 
children who attend classes with the handicapped. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 includes the basic anti- 
discrimination provision which is attached to the use of all federal 
money. It provides that no person shall, on the grounds of race, col- 
or, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program 
or activity receiving federal financial assistance. The effects of Title 
VI have directly or indirectly led to many changes in local school 
attendance patterns and also in curriculum and instructional ar- 
rangements in the schools. 

The purpose of Title IX of this same Act is to eliminate and pre- 
vent sexual discrimination in education. Discrimination is prohibited 
regarding course offerings and requirements, counseling and 
guidance programs, admissions to special schools and programs and 
to school organizations si!ch as social and service clubs, extra- 
curricular activities, hair and dress codes, rules with regard to 
pregnancy and parenthaod, and athletics. 

It is easy to underestimate the direct and indirect effects of these 
and other federal actions during the past 30 years on the present cur« 
riculum of each local school. On the positive side, a considerable 
amount of money has been made available to extend equal oppor- 
tunit> Tor education. On the neutral or negative side, there is increas- 
ing reliance on the federal government to provide part of the fund- 
ing for any significant curricular improvement at the national level. 



State Policies 

Constitutionall) , the state is responsible for all educational mat- 
ters of the state. Therefore, the state legislatures and the state courts 
can exercise enormous power over the curriculum. In general, state 
legislatures have chosen not to exercise theii full power. However, 
man> state education agencies require that all the students of the 
state take certain courses. 

States vary widely with respect to how much authority is allocated 
to local school boards regarding the curriculum and other matters. 
In states with a decentralized approach, local boards are delegated 
broad authorit> to control the school program while the state board 
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and the chief school of fleer only advise and assist local school 
districts. In contrast, in states with a highly centralized approach, 
state of flcials prescribe and enforce the same course of study in all 
the schools. There ate relatively inflexible textbook adoption policies 
in some states. Most states c re moderately centralized, and state of- 
flcials exercise some authoiit> regarding :he course of study and text- 
book adoption. 

In recent years, the tendency is foi more states to move toward 
greater centralization rather than toward decentralization. Represcnt- 
atl\e of this trend are the mandated statewide testing and minimum 
competency policies. By these policies, state offlcials are determin- 
ing the objectives, selecting the test Items, and establishing the level 
of performance deemed acceptable for meeting the minimum 
standards. 

The state courts increasingly arc Involved in determining cur- 
riculum policy through thdr decisions. These decisions usually are 
related to the constitutional right of the student to an education. 
The courts also are frequently involved m Interpreting state statutes 
that affect education. The number of such Interpretations is also 
increasing. 

As a result of federal and state policies, local control of the cur 
riculum today is much less than it was even 30 years ago (van Gecl, 
1979). This lesser control has been brought about by the federal 
government and the state governments for the purpose of protect- 
ing and defending students whom local school boards have tended 
to neglect In the past, especially the handicapped, the non-English 
speaking, racial minorities, and the politically powerless. This ex- 
pansion of equal opportunity has probably been the most Impor- 
tant factor leading to the lessening of local control. The public ap- 
pears to have accepted the inci eased centralization in order to get 
more widespread equality of opportunity. It may now also be will- 
ing to accept further centralization to achieve other perceived values, 
such as greater effectiveness of the educational process. 



There appears to be consensus that the 10 curricular areas Indicated 
In the enabling objectives at the beginning of this chapter should 
be included in the secondary school curriculum. Rcaliitically, 
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however, time does not permit all students to take courses in each 
area. Similarly, time and budgetary constraints limit what ihe school 
can provide in each area. Therefore, priorities among the 10 areas 
and within each area must be established. 

Many individuals and groups aie concerned with the priorities. 
There appears to be some agreement that there should be certain 
requirements for all students. This is usually referred to as general 
education for all students. In addition, students with different career 
goals should be provided for. those who enter the labor market in:- 
mediately after high school graduation, those who ^o to a technical 
school or a community college, and those v\hc enter a four-year 
university. A fourth group, and a very large one, is the dropout group 
that does not complete high school. 

Recently, many individuals and groups are interested in general 
education and university preparation. However, we shall examine 
only three major proposals because of space constraints. The first 
one makes recommendations for univer.Mty entrance in terms of com- 
petencies rather than courses while the next two consider both general 
education and college preparation. 

Competencies for College Entrance 

The College Entrance Board has ^^ercised considerable influence 
on the high school curriculum for man> years. The recommenda- 
tions that follow (College Entrance Board, 1981) are among the first 
that specify competencies rather than a number of Carnegie units 
of credit equal to a one-year course. The recommendations assume 
that students who develop the competencies before hign school 
graduation will improve their chances for success in the first year 
of college. Acceptance of recommendations such as these h^ ^ ma- 
jor implications for curriculum change in local schools and, accord- 
ingl>, for Implementation of the individual educativ^al program- 
ming and instructional programming strategies. 

Reading Competencies 

The ability to identify and comprehend the main and subor- 
dinate ideas in a written work and to summarize the ideas in 
one's own words. 
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The ability to recognize different purposes and methods of 
writing, to Identify a writer's point of view and tone, and to 
interpret a writer's meaning inferentially as well as literally. 

Tne ability to separate one's personal opinions and assump- 
tions from a writer's. 

The ability to vary one's reading speed and method (survey 
skim, review, question, and master) according to the type of 
material and one's purpose for reading. 

The ability to use the features of bocks and other reference 
matena^s. such as table of contents, preface, introduction, titles 
and subtitles, index, glossary, appendix, bibliography. 

The ability to define unfamiliar words by decoding, using con- 
textual clues, or by using a dictionary. 

Writing Competencies 

The ability to conceive ideas about a topic for the purpose of 
writing. 

The ability to organize, select, and relate ideas and to outline 
ana develop them in coherent paragraphs. 

The ability to write Standard English sentences with correct- 
sentence structure 
verb forms 

punctuation, capitalization, possessives. plural forms, and 

other matters of mechanics 
word choice and spelling. 

The ability to vary one's writing style, including vocabulary 
and sentence structure, for different readers and purposes. 

The ability to improve one's own writing by restructuring, cor- 
recting errors, and rewriting. 

The ability to gather information from primary and secondary 
sources: to write a report using this research; to quote, 
paraphrase, and summarize accurately; and to cite sources 
properly. 
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Speaking and Listening Competencies 

The ability to engage critically and constructively in the ex- 
change of Ideas, particularly during class discussions and con- 
ferences with instructors. 

The abil'ty to answer and ask questions coherently and con- 
cisely, and to follow spoken instructions. 

The ability to identify and comprehend the main and subor- 
dinate ideas in lectures and discussions, and to report accurately 
what others have said. 

The ability to conceive and develop ideas about a topic for the 
purpose of speaking to a group, to choose and organize related 
ideas; to present them clearly in Standard English, and to 
evaluate similar presentations by others. 

The ability to vary one'i use of spoken language to suit dif 
ferent situations. 

Mathematical Competencies 

The ability to perform, with reasonable accuracy, the computa- 
tions of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
using natural numbers, fractions, decimals, and integers. 

The ability to make and use measurements in both traditional 
and metric units. 

The ability to use effectively the mathematics of: 
integers, fractions, and decimals 
ratios, proportions, and per:cnitages 
roots and powers 
algebra 
geometry. 

The abi}it> to make estimates and approximations, and to judge 
the reasonableness of a result. 

The ability to formulate and sol\e a problem in mathematics 
terms. 

The ability to select and use appropriate approaches and tools 
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in solving problems (mental computation, trial and error, 
papcr-and-pencil techniques, calculator, and computer). 

The ability to use elementary concepts of probability and 
statistics. 



The ability to identify and formulate problems, as well as the 
ability to propose and evaluate ways to solve them. 

The ability to recognize and use inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, and to recognize fallacies in reasoning. 

The ability to draw reasonable conclusions from information 
found in various sources, whether written, spoken, tabular, or 
graphic, and to defend one's conclusions rationally. 

The ability to comprehend, develop, and use concepts and 
generalizations. 

The ability to distinguish between fact and opinion. 



This set o:' abilities is different in kind from those which precede 
it. They arc set forth here because they constitute the key abilities 
in learning how to learn. Successful study skills are necessary for 
acquiring the othei five competencies as well as for achieving the 
desired c utcomcs. Students are unlikely to be efficient in any nan 
of their work without them. One further difference must be ex- 
pressed, activities related to acquiring the basic studying competen- 
cies will fail unless stuucnts bear in mind the role of their attitude 
in the learning process. That attitude should encompass a sense of 
personal responsibilit> for one's own progress, a desire to make full 
use of the teacher as a resource, and a willingness to conduct 
themselves in ways that make learning possible for their classmates 
as well as themselves. 

The ability to set study goals and priorities consistent with 
stated course objectives and one's own progress, to establish 
surroundings and habits conducive to learning independently 
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or with Others, and to follow a schedule that accounts for both 
short- and long-term projects. 

The ability to locate and use resources external to the classroom 
(for example, libraries, computers, interviews, and direct obser- 
vation), and to incorporate knowledge from such sources into 
the learning process. 

The ability to develop and use general and specialized 
vocabularies, and to use them for reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, computing, and studying. 

The ability to understand and to follow customary instructions 
for academic work in order to recall, comprehend, analyze, 
summarize, and report the main ideas from reading, lectures, 
and othei academic experiences, and to synthesize knowledge 
and apply it to new situations. 

The ability to prepare for various types of examinations and 
to devise strategies for pacing, attempting or omitting ques- 
tions, thinking, writing, and editing according to the type of 
examination, to satisfy other assessments of learning in meeting 
course objectives such as laboratory performance, class par- 
ticipation, simulation, and products of students* evaluation. 

The ability to accept constructive criticism and learn from it. 
(pp. 10-15) 

A Flexible Curriculum 

Goodlad (1983) states that individual schools have no right to deny 
students access to common learnings in five broad areas— literature 
and language, mathematics and science, society and social studies, 
the fine and performing arts, and the vocations. He feels that every 
student should have some course work in each area, that neither the 
college bound student nor the student preparing for job entry should 
be permitted, much less required, to take so much work in one or 
two areas that one or more of the other areas is squeezed out. The 
design for the renewal and improvement of secondary education also 
incorporates this point of view and in addition implies a need for 
computer literacy. 
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Goodlad (1983) first specifies a desired percentage of the high 
school curriculum that should be given to each of the five areas and 
then indicates the amount of flexibility that is necessary to meet the 
needs of students with different subject matter interests and career 
goals. He specifies the following; 18 percent of a student's program 
in literature and language (English and other); 18 percent in 
mathematics and science; 15 percent in each social studies, the arts, 
and vocations; and 10 percent in physical education. This gives a 
total of 91 percent of a student's total curricular time. However, 
he would permit a variation of plus or minus 20 percent in each area, 
for example, as much as 18 percent or as little as 12 percent in the 
arts. Also, two students of quite different abilities and interests might 
both give 18 percent of their time to mathematics and science, one 
taking an advanced course or two and the other seeking mastery in 
the common part of this domain. 

By electing a downward variance of 20 percent in two or more 
domains, a student could take much more than 20 percent in one 
of the ether domains. This could be used for talent development in 
the arts, ah academic subject such as mathematics, or sports. In ad- 
dition to the course work, students should be provided vouchers for 
purposes of purchasing instruction in the public or private sector, 
for example, college classes for advanced mathematics, a private 
tutor for instruction in singing, a professional trainer for swimming. 

Goodlad recommends that, beyond the preceding curricular ar- 
rangements for commonality and diversity, other provisions for in- 
dividual differences should be in the organization of groups and in 
pedagogy. Regarding organization, he specifies that teams of teachers 
and aides (up to six or seven full-time equivalents in secondar> 
schools), each including a head teacher and a group of from 100 
to ISO students, should be organized into clusters over the entire four- 
year span of :he high school. Each cluster should provide the entire 
curriculum, except for talent development. 

An Inflexible Curriculum 

In April of 1981 an 18-member commission was appointed by 
Secretary of Education Terrel H. Bell to examine the American 
educational system and to recommend reforms. In April of 1983, 
the Commission's report (National Commission on Excellence in 
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Education, 1983) was made public as an open letter to the American 
people. The letter was titled "A nation at risk; The imperative for 
educational reform." 

The risk implied in the report was that America had fallen behind 
the other industrialized nations of the world in many areas of pro- 
ductivity during the last two decades. Although the lack of produc- 
tivity was not related directly to national defense, the perceptive 
reader recognizes that a low level of productivity that cannot main- 
tain a strong defense capability puts a nation at risk. The commis- 
sion attributed the cause of the decline in productivity to the failure 
of the American educational system and indicated that the system 
should be reformed, and very quickly, to eliminate the risk of fall- 
ing farther behind. 

The letter includes the commission's findings regarding the con- 
tent of education, or the curriculum, the expectations of school staffs 
and students regarding student learning and achievement, the use 
that schools and students make of time for education, and the quality 
of teaching. The findings are all negative; The content is too easy 
and much of it is inappropriate, the expectations are too low; not 
enough time is given to education and the available time is not used 
well; too few able students are attracted to teaching; teachers salaries 
are too low; and there is a serious shortage of qualified teachers, 
particularly in mathematics and science. 

Few observers of American education, including myself, would 
disagree with any of the preceding findings. However, some of the 
recommendations of the panel for eliminating the difficulties arc 
debatable. 

With respect to the curriculum, the panel recommended that at 
a minimum all students should be required to complete four years 
(credits) of English, three credits of each mathematics, science, and 
social studies, and one-half credit of computer science, a total of 
13 1/2 credits, in order to receive a high school diploma. Two years 
of a foreign language in high school and two to four years prior to 
high school were recommended for the college-bound student. 
Another recommendation was that the high school curriculum should 
provide "students with programs requiring rigorous effort in sub- 
jects that advance students' personal, educational, and occupational 
goals, such as the fine and performing arts and \ocational educa- 
tion." No mention was made of physical education and health or 
any applied arts. 
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We observe that these minimum requirements provide for no flex- 
ibility in meeting any of the unique characteristics of students or of 
local schools, such as differences in enrollment or the nature of the 
student population. 

With respect to standards and expectations, the panel recom- 
mended more rigorous and measurable standards and higher expec- 
tations. This recommendation implies that all students will be able 
to meet the standards set by teachers and the schools in implement- 
ing the curriculum recommendations. Accordingly, the panel did 
not deal with the possibility that many failures might occur and that 
the dropout rate might increase. 

A 220-day school rather than 180 was recommended as well as 
a longer school day, at least a seven-hour day. The panel recom- 
mended that the local district and the state should pay for the in- 
creased cost of the longer school year and school day. 

Seven recommendations were made to improve teaching as 
follows: 

1. Higher achievement standards for those who would be 
teachers and improvements in teacher-preparation 
programs; 

2. Higher teacher salaries that are professionally competitive, 
market-sensitive, and performance-based; 

3. An 11 -month teacher contract to ensure higher salaries and 
time for curriculum and professional development; 

4. A three-part career ladder for the teaching profession, which 
would include the beginning teacher, the experienced 
teacher, and the master teacher; 

5. Use of master teachers to design teacher-preparation pro- 
grams and to supervise beginning teachers; 

6. Immediate attention to the shortage of mathematics and 
science teachers, through the employment of mathemati- 
cians and scientists, graduate students, and retired scien- 
tists in the schools; and 

7. Financial incentives such as grants and loans, to attract out- 
standing students to teaching. 
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I, as many others, strongly support most of these recommenda- 
tions regarding leaching. However, the probability of implement- 
ing them in the near future is limited since the needed funding is 
also to come from the local district and the state, not the federal 
government. 

As with many reports of national panels and commissions, no pro- 
vision is made for determining the extent to which the recommen- 
dations will be implemented or the effects of implementing them. 
My research and observations indicate that the federal education 
legislation of the 1960s and early 1970s contributed substantially to 
the decline in student achievement between 1965 and 1980. Our 
schools and our teachers were not prepared to take on the many new 
responsibilities that resulted from this massive legislation. Moreover, 
the change in family living and of society in general has greatly in- 
creased the demands placed on the schools to meet needs of students 
that were previously met by the family, the neighborhood, and the 
church. The par.el's recommendations do not address these matters. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

Regardless of external prescriptions, it is essential for curriculum 
development to be carried out at the district level to assure continuity 
in student learning from one school level to the next. Six of the most 
important items to deal with at the district level involve (a) educa- 
tional philosoph>, (b) the scope and sequence of each curricular area, 
(c) the time allocations for the various curricular areas, (d) experien- 
tial learning including work experience in the community, (e) instruc- 
tional methodology including materials, and (g) evaluation tools and 
procedures. In the author*s view, district curriculum policy should 
not result in uniform and detailed prescriptions for all the schools 

the district, rather, it should provide guidelines and limits for use 
by each local school, such as those suggested by Goodlad. 

General Strategy 

The manner in which school c >tricts proceed in curriculum 
^ development varies greatly. Like state governments some districts 
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follow a highly centralized pattern in which most of the impoitant 
curricular decisions are made by district officials. Other districts are 
highly d:tcentra):zed, placing much responsibility on each local 
school. The remaining districts are centralized on certain matters, 
such as instructional material selection, and decentralized on others, 
such as objectives. Furthermore, some districts have central office 
personnel who can be very helpful to the local school while others 
do not. 



Trl-County Goal Development Project 

The purpose here is not to identify the many school district cur- 
riculum development activities that are possible. R-^ther, a summary 
is presented of a locally funded Tri-County Goal Development Pro- 
ject (Doherty & Peters, 1978). This project, in which 55 school 
districts of three counties of Oregon participated, is presented in 
order to clarify three important outcomes of school district cur- 
riculum development, namely, program and course objectives, sub- 
ject matter taxonomies, and evaluation tools. 



Program and Course Objectives 

Figure 4. 1, taken from the science collection, illustrates four possi- 
ble levels of objecu*;^ fgoals) in the Tri-County Project, system, 
program, course, and instructioual. The board of education of the 
school district is responsible for approving the broad statemen'^ of 
purpose that are indicated in the system goals. Program goals serve 
as guides to planning and organizing programs at the district level. 
Course goals serve as guides to planning courses in the local schools. 

Behavioral and performance objectives arc also given in Figure 
4.1, but these types of objectives are not included in the collections 
of the Tri-County Project. The behavioral objective includes and 
specifies the desired behavior as well as implying the method of 
measurement. The perfoimance objective adds the desired level of 
proficiency to be attained by the student. 

The Tri-County Goal Development Project chose to produce on- 
ly the program and course goals since these are suitable for educa- 
tional planning at the local school level. The project personnel prefer- 
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Figure 4.1 Six Categories of Goals and Objectives. {Based on 
Doherty & Peters, 1978, p. iv) 



Syatea Coal; The atudcnt knova and la able Co apply baalc scienCUlc 

and technological proccaaca. 

Prograa Coal. Th« student la able to use the conventional language, 
Inatruaents, and operations of science. 

Course Ccil. The stu<Jent Is able to classify organlsaa according to 

their conventional taxonoalc categorlea froa obacrva- 
tlons, illustratlona, or descriptions. 

Instructionvl The student is able to correctly classify as needles- 
Coal: leaf cuttlnga of the following trees: healocka, pines, 

spruces, flra, larchea, cypresses, redwoods, and 

ccdara. 

behavioral Clven cuttlnga of ten trees, seven of which are needle- 

Object Ivei leaf, the student la able to correctly Ideiitlfy which 

of the trees are needleleaves. 

Terforeance Clven CLttlngv of ten trees, seven of which are needle<> 

Objective: leaf, the atudent Is able to correctly Identify at 

least six of the seven ss belonging to the clsss of 

nt'edleleavca. 



red not to constrain teachers b> the measurement demands of 
behavioral and performance objectives. Thus, teachers who decide 
to use the course goals and instructional goals are provided 
statements of possible student learnings for which they can accept 
responsibility for attaining in ways most suitable to their instruc- 
tional circumstances. The teachers are free to select those methods 
for achieving selected goals which seem most promising within the 
constraints of their resources and capabilities. This provides for more 
ne.\ible teaching and learning since behavioral and performance ob^ 
jectives force decisions about how to teach and how to measure. 

We can get a better idea of how program goals and course goals 
may be stated b> examining a few examples. Five of the total of nine 
program goals for health education follow: 

The student has positive feelings about himself and all people. 

The student has the knowledge and skills needed to insure the 
physical and mental health of himself and others. 

The student makes decisions and acts in ways which contribute 
to good personal and community health. 

■>■• 

■ ^ I ufcST COPY AVAILABLE 
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The student has a basic knowledge of human growth and 
development. 

The student has knowledge and skills relative to safe living, 
accident prevention, and emergency care. (Doherty & Peters, 
1978, p. 44) 

Two of the course objectives for the mental health program goals 
are as follows: 

The student knows that disc ^sing pii.blems and concerns with 
family members can bring about understanding and aid in 
problem-solving. 

The student knows that effective communication among family 
members concerning scxualit> can lead to personal understand- 
ing and understanding of the feelings of others. (Doherty & 
Hathaway, 1974, p. 74) 

Subject-Matter Taxonomies 

The taxonomy for each subject field is an outline of subject mat- 
ter that is organized in an appropriate form for use both by subject 
matter experts and b> teachers and students (Doherty & Peters, 1978). 
The taxonomy in each subject matter field represents an effort to 
classify the content of the particular field of study into categories 
with which teachers are most familiar. 

There are four major concepts in the health education taxonomy: 
mental health, ph>sical health, communit> health, and safe living. 
The first five of eight subclasses of concepts in the major category, 
mental health, follow to illustrate how a taxonomy is organized and 
what is included in it. A taxonom> of this kind permits teaching and 
learning to focus on any particular level uf the taxonomy and on 
topics of the taxonomy that may be desired. 

1. Mental health 

1.1 Definition of mental health 

1.2 Relationship to physical health 

1.3 Relationship to community health 
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1.4 Determinants of mental health 

1.41 Physiological determinants— physical and 
hereditary 

1.42 Environmental determinants—physical and 
socieial 

1.43 Psychological determinants 

1.431 Concept of self and others 

1.432 Psychological needs and motivation 

1.433 Sources and expression of emotions 

1.434 Outlook on life and values 

1.5 Behavior influenced by mental health 

1.51 Communicating 

1.52 Decision making 

1.53 Risk-taking— positive or negative 

1.54 Behaving responsibility or irresponsibly 

1.55 Adjusting— adapting 

1.56 Problem solving 

(Doherty & Peters, 1978, p. 45) 

Comprehensivi* taxonomies of this kind are useful to any local 
School that has not recentl> identified and organized the subject mat- 
ter of the content field. You can compare it with your own ideas 
of the content of the field and how it should be organized. 



LOCAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



The comprehensive and enabling objectives related lo curricular 
arrangements call for two levels of curriculum development b> the 
local school staff. At one level the school staff continuously adapts 
the district curriculum to the needs of the student population of their 
school. For example, the reading curriculum of a school in which 
all the students have met the minimum competenc> level in Grade 
9 is very different from that of another school in which 50 percent 
of the Grade 9 students have not met it. A second area of local school 
curriculum development is the preparation of learning guides, or cur- 
riculum guides, to be placed in the hands of students at the begin- 
ning of each unit of a course. The guide is needed to expedite the 
planning of individual student's instructional programs in the course. 
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The development of learning guides was described in Chapter 3. 

A procedure thai is used in many schools lo plan and carry out 
curriculum improvement activities at the school level involves a 
school curriculum committee for each school of the district. The com- 
mittee includes a representative teacher f^om each curricular area, 
a counselor, an administrator, and the school curriculum coor- 
dinator. Consultants from the district office and sometimes an ex- 
ternal agency arc invited to the committee meetings, A curriculum 
development plan generated b> this committee that involves a par- 
ticular subject field is referred to the faculty of the subject field. 
A representative group of teachers from this subject field and from 
the 6chool committee carr> out the related curriculum development. 
When experiential learning activities in the community are con- 
sidered, persons from the community participate, usually to provide 
information to the committee, not to prepare curricular materials. 

There are many ways of improving the curricular arrangements 
of a school. In the remainder of this chapter, the focus is on the 
curricular arrangements of a middle school and a senior high that 
employ the committee procedure just described. 



Sennett Middle School of Madison, Wisconsin, enrolls approx 
imately 600 students in Grades 6, 7, and 8. The students and their 
academic teachers arc organized into six instruction and advisory 
units, with about 100 students in each unit. There arc also 30 students 
with learning disabilities enrolled in the school, and there arc three 
learning disabilities teachers. Each learning disabilities teacher serves 
as an advisor to approximately L >udents, while each academic team 
teacher is an advisor of about 25 students. About one-third of the 
students of each instruction and advisory unit are enrolled in Grade 
6, another one-third in Grade 7, and another one-third in Grade 8. 
Each teacher advises the same students for the entire three year 
period they are enrolled at Sennett and periodically plans an educa- 
tional program with the student and the student's parents. 
Sennett Middle School has a program for academically talented 
"dents. Grade 8 students who are mathematically talented take 
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algebra in the nearby LaFollette Senior High School. There are also 
opportunities for talented students to extend their interests and ac- 
celerate their competencies in creative writing, foreign language, and 
other areas. An example of adapting this school's curriculum and 
instructional practices to arrange an appropriate individual educa- 
tional program for an academicall> talented student and an LD stu- 
dent follow. 



Individual Educational Program of a Student 
Talented in Math 

Jim is in Grade 8, age 13. He is tall, slim, and vigorous. His health 
is excellent. He has unusually high ability in mathematics. He 
is kind to others, highly motivated, and well liked. He attends 
school regularly and is always on time. His parents are living 
together and he has two siblings. His parents participated in 
two conferences during the first semester of the school year. 

On recent standardized educational achievement tests his percentile 
ranks were as follows: 98 in reading, 97 in language, 99 in 
mathematics, and total battery, 99. Jim has achieved high in 
all subject fields thus far and completed the Grade 8 math re- 
quirements while in Grade 7. During the present semester his 
extra<urricular activitiCo are basketball and intramural sports. 
His hobbies are collecting postcards and beer cans. He wants 
to be a basketball player when he goes to college, and he is 
definitely interested in a college preparatory program in high 
school. 

Jim's self-concept is regarded as very strong. His attitudes toward 
peers, teachers, classes, and toward the non-academic aspects 
of going to school are all regarded as very favorable. 

Jim has an interesting profile of learning st>les. He is eager to learn 
new materials and skills, persists until activities are completed, 
takes much responsibility for doing things well without super- 
vision, and prefers clear guidelines regarding assignments and 
projects. He has no preference for working alone, with a part- 
ner, in a small group, or with an adult leader. Jim has an 
analytic style, is reflective, and prefers correct or socially- 
approved solutions rather than seeking novel or unique solu- 
tions to problems. 
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Jim*s individual prograin for the first semester of Grade 8 included 
academic and exploratory courses. In language arts, Jim took 
units in speech, independent study, paragraphing, spelling, 
study skills, elements of literature, and intensive writing. He 
performed in an outstanding manner in all of the units. In 
language arts, Jim was given much responsibility for selecting 
varied materials, a variety of activities, and individual, pair, 
or small-group activity to take into account his mterests and 
learning styles. He had the same options in his other subject 
fields. 

Jim*s 6cience units included drug education., sex education, and 
human body systems. His social studies units were map skills, 
human relations, introduction to cultural diversity, analysis of 
prejudice, analysis of human relations, and immigration— wave 
1. His performance m these units was regarded as outstanding. 

Jim took Grade 9 algebra at an adjoining senior high school. The 
units included uses of algebra, operations on real numbers, 
sentences and problem solving, graphing relations and linear 
functions, and systems of sentences. 

Jim*s other classes included woodshop for 12 weeks and art for the 
next 12 weeks, each class having alternate meetings two or three 
times per week. Jim took physical education on alternate days 
throughout the semester and an extra-curricular activity, sports, 
one day per week throughout the semester 

The program of the Madison School District for students with 
learning disabilities is generally regarded as among the very best in 
the United States. At Scnnett Middle School, each learning disabilities 
teacher meets with the child and the parents at the beginning of each 
semester to plan the student's educational program for the semester. 
Before this meeting, the LD teacher has already met with the 
academic team of teachers to consider with them the kind of pro- 
gram which will be best for the student in each of the academic areas. 

The student is mainstreamed as much as possible. LD students 
in Grades 7 and 8 get most of their instruction in the academic sub- 
jects with the other students. During this time the LD teacher works 
with the LD students, the academic teachers, and the other students. 
The LD student whose deficiency requires special attention meets 
with the LD teacher in the LD resource room during the student's 
scheduled study period. 
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Individual Educational Program of a Student with a 
Learning Disability 

Sue is in Grade 8, 13 years of age. ine is of moderate height, slender, 
and well developed. Her health is excellent. She has a learning 
disability that affects her performance mathematics. She has 
unusually good ability in physical education, works very hard, 
and has many friends. She is occr^ionally absent from school 
but is rarely tardy. Sue*s parent s are both employed and there 
are three children in the family. Her parents attended two con- 
ferences with her and her teacher advisor during the semester. 

On recent standardized education^ I achievement tests Sue*s percen- 
tile ranks were as follows: 51 in reading, 31 in language, 8 in 
math, and 27 for total battery Up to the present time she has 
achieved reasonably well in all curricular areas except 
mathematics. She is interested :n horses and is talented in 
athletics. She engages in many kinJs of sports, including in- 
tramural activities. 

Sue*s advisor rates her self-concept as strong. Her attitudes toward 
peers, teachers, classes, and the non-academic aspects of go- 
ing to school are regarded as favorable. 

Sue will learn new academic material and skills only if incentives 
arc provided. In some academic activities she persists and in 
others she docs not. She prefers clear guidelines regarding 
assignments and projects and frequeiiJy needs attention and 
encouragement from her teachers. She dues not assume much 
responsibility for doing things well except in physical educa- 
tion and sports. Sue has no preference for learning alone, with 
a partner, or with a small group. Her preferred sensory modaii- 
t> is \isual. She tends to be impulsive. She prefers to seek novel 
and unique solutions rather than correct or socially- approved 
solutions. 

Sue*s program in language arts Includes reading, spelling, listening, 
and writing at a level typical of other Grade 8 students enrolled 
in the school. Inasmuch as mathematics is v^here her disability 
is reflected, she completed three units which most Grade 8 
students had completed in earlier grades. The three units were 
whole number computation, number theory, and fraction com- 
putation. She spent about 757o of the total instructional time 
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in mathematics in individual activity, closely monitored by the 
special education teacher or another team teacher. She also 
received individual instruction from the LD teacher in the 
regular classroom and occasionally in the LD resource room 
that was specifically designed to overcome her disability. 

The units which Sue completed in science were drug education, sex 
education, and human body systems. The units which she com- 
pleted in social studies were map skills, human relations, in- 
troduction to cultural diversities, analysis of prejudice, analysis 
of human relations* and immigration— wave 1. 

Sue took home economics during the first 12 weeks of the year and 
art the ncr 12 weeks, alternating these two courses two or three 
times per week. She took physical education throughout the 
semester two or three times per week and was in sports for her 
ex:-a-curricular activit>. She excelled In these activities and en- 
joyed them very much. 

HIGH SCHOOL CURRiCULAR ARRANGEMENTS 
AND INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING 

Ccdarburg High School is the only high school in the school district 
of Ccdarburg, Wisconsh*. It enrolls approximately 1,200 students 
in Grades 9 through 12. It has a teacher-advisor program by which 
each academic teacher works out individual educational plans with 
about 20 students. 

All Ccdarburg High School students must complete 20 credits for 
t aduation. The required credits (years) are 4 in English, 2 in math, 
L in science, and 4 in social studies, a total of 12.' Two of these in 
each subject field must be taken in Grades 9 and 10. Another 
requirement is 2 credits of physical education. This makes a total 
of 14 required credits. 

We see that all students must take English, math, science, and 
social studies in each Grade 9 and Grade 10. This arrangement 
facilitates taking into account each student's capability for learning 
different subjea matters in two ways. First, when in Grade 9 students 
may be enrolled in one of four different levels of algebra, from pre* 

The total was increased after 1980-81. 
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algebra through accelerated algebra and in science in either biology 
or chemistry. When in Grade 10, the student may choose courses 
of different difficulty levels in most of the four required academic 
subject fields. Second, the amount of time students may use to 
complete the same units of a course during the class period and 
outside the class period, including study halls, is varied. 

Within a particular course in Grade 9 and Grade 10 each student's 
learning styles and interests are taken into account by varying the 
instructional activities, instructional materials, and physical 
arrangements. An instructional materials center and other facilities 
outside the regular classroom spaces are available. 

In Grades 11 and 12 each student's career interests and goals arc 
reflected in the student':> choice of courses within the required 
subjects and in the student's choice of electives. There is much more 
election in Grades 1 1 and 12 than in Grades 9 and 10. Experiential 
learning, including work experience in the community, has a major 
role in the senior year for some students. 

The characteristics of two Cedarburg sophomores follow. The 
courses they completed during a semester reflect the results of 
implementing individual educational programming. 

Kim is in Grade 10, age IS. Her health is normal and she has no 
disability or other condition that would affect her educational 
program. She is rarely absent or tardy. Her parents live together 
and arc both employed. She has two brothers. 

On a recent mental ability test, Kim's percentile was 93. Her 
percentiles on a standardized educational achievement test were 
85 in reading, 71 in language arts, 61 in mathematics, 87 in 
social studies, and 94 in science. Kim is not engaged in any 
extra-curricular activities. She does baby sitting as part-time 
work. Her hobbies include music and being with friends. Her 
career intere!>ts are fashion modeling or preschool teaching. 

Kim does not regard herself as having a strong self -concept. She 
regards her attitudes as favorable toward peers, teachers, her 
classes, and the non-pxademic aspects of going to school. 

Kim indicates that 5he finishes most of her assignment'; on time, 
thinks it is important to do things as well as she can, and prefers 
classes where the directions are clear. She prefers to study with 
several classmates rather than working alone or with one other 
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classmate. She regards herself as analytic, reflective, «nd likes 
to find new and different ways to do things. 

During the first semester of her sophomore year, Kim completed 
the following courses with the following amount of credit: 



Social Studies: Man and His Social World .5 credit 



In addition to taking the six preceding courses, Kim had two study 
halls during the eight^period day of Cedarburg F'Jgh School. 

Penny is in Grade 10, age 16. She is 5M', very talented academically, 
and highly sociable. She attends school regularly and is not 
tardy. Penny has one sibling. Her father and mother are both 
teachers. They participated in two conferences with Penny and 
her teacher advisor during the first semester. 

On a recent mental ability test. Penny scored at the 99th percentile. 
On recent standardized educational achievement tests, her 
percentile ranks were 99 in reading, 99 in language arts, 97 in 
math, 98 in social studies, and 99 in science. During the 
semester her extra-curricular activities included cheerleading, 
French club, student government, ski club, pet club, and 
chorus. She did not work for pay. Her hobbies and interests 
include piano, guitar, cheerleading, skiing, swimming, and 
modeling. Her career goal is to be an MD. 

Penny regards herself as having a strong seJf-concept anc* very 
favorable attitudes toward peers, teachers, classes, and the non- 
academic aspects of going to school. 

Penny indicates that most of her subjects are interesting and she 
regards them :\s important. She finishes nearly all things that 
she starts, thinks it is important to do things as well as she can, 
and prefers classes where clear directions are given. Penny 
indicates no preference for learning alone, with a partner, or 
with a small group. Penny regards herself as analytic rather 
than global, reflective rather than impulsive, and as liking to 



Literature: Writing 

Biology 

Geometry 



.5 credit 
.3 credit 
.5 credit 



Typing 

Physical Education 



.5 credit 
.25 credit 
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find new and diff'^'^ent ways to do things rather than to do 
things the way most other people do them. 

During the first semester of her sophomore year, Penny had one 
study hall and took the following courses and earned the 
following credits: 



Advanced Literature: Writing .5 credit 

Chemistry .5 credit 

Advanced Algebra .5 credit 

Social Studies: Man and His Social World .5 credit 

Intermediate French .5 credit 

Mixed Choir .5 credit 



Physical Education and Driver Education .25 credit 
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CHAPTER 5 



CAREER EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 



Herbert J. Klausmeier 



What is the place of career education and experiential learning 
in the curriculum? How are course work at school and experiential 
learning in the communit> combined effectively? How do local 
schools incorporate various aspects of career awareness, career ex- 
ploration, and career preparation into the individual educational pro- 
grams of their students? 

This chapter addresses these questions and clarifies the comprehen- 
sive and enabling adjectives related lo career education and experien- 
tial learning that are incorporated in the improvement design. 

Comprehensive Objective: 

Career education is arranged for all students, experiential learning 
activities and work experience in the tommunitj^ are arranged for 
each student who can profit from them. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives 

District and local school policies and practices have been developed 
that facilitate effective: 

Career awareness, exploration, and preparation, including work 
experience. 

Student participation in cultural, recreational, service, or other 
nonwork activities in the community. 

Participation of community personnel in school activities and of 
school personnel in community activities. 

Use of community resources and facilities. 

Preparation of community personnel who participate in the 
educative process. 
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The local school staff, with appropriate participation by school 
district personnel and others: 

Identifies program, course, and unit objectives to guide its career 
education activities. 

Uses effective counseling and advising procedures in planning each 
student's individual educational program, including career 
education. 

Uses instructional methods, materials, and community resources 
in courses and other educational activities that facilitate the in- 
dividual student's attainment of his/her goals related to career 
education. 



EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

\Vc shall examine the nature of experiential learning before turn- 
ing 10 career education. Effective career education requires a con- 
siderable amount of experiential learning. 

Gibbons (1976) indicated that the formal study of subject matter 
in courses of one semester length is the basic mode of school learn- 
ing, and it is clearly a very important one. By itself, however, it is 
not sufficient to provide high quality education. Two other elements 
are . equired. concrete sensory experiencing and productive activity. 
Gibbons regards the combination of these two as experiential 
learning. 

Concrete experiencing involves the sensory modalities of seeing, 
feeling, and movement. This kind of experiencing brings reality to 
the abstract concepts that are learned in the classroom. The kind 
of experiencing desired is modeled after that of the artist, medical 
intern, or scientist. Some students gain this kind of concrete 
experiencing informally as part of their family and neighborhood 
acti\ities. Others require both opportunity for it as well as wise 
guidance of the process. For example, in the study of physical 
geography, most students should have opportunities to experience 
the landscape of the community and should be guided in exercising 
all their senses. 

Gibbons stated that for truly powerful learning, productive ac- 
tivit> must be added to concrete experiencing and formal study, that 
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is, the outcomes of concrete experiencing and formal study must be 
used in activities that yield a product. The product might be an idea, 
a song, a building, a critique, a garden, a service. This kind of pro- 
ductivity requires knowledge to be consolidated and used. From an 
educational standpoint, the product is not desired so much as a pro- 
duct but for the processes that are learned and used in creating it. 
In this sense, work performed by students, whether at the school 
site or in the community, is a constructive form of experiential learn- 
ing when it is guided properly. Gibbonc> strongl> endorsed experien- 
tial learning in school and in work and other experiences in the 
community. 



CAREER EDUCATION FOR ALL STUDENTS 



Vocational education associated with preparing some students to 
take jobs upon high school graduation has been accepted as an ap- 
propriate task of the comprehensive high school for many decades. 
Unfortunately, i. is also associated with a three-track system of 
education in which many students do not receive any kind of career 
education. More recentl>, emphasis has been placed on career educa- 
tion for all students. The goals of career education are now seen as 
aiding every student to become aware of different kinds of careers, 
to explore the nature of a few different kinds of careers, and, for 
some students, to prepare for work immediately after high school 
graduation. 

Brown, et al. (1973) captured the spirit of the current emphasis 
on career education. The main ideas are summarized in the few 
statements that follow: 

Career awareness programs should be incorporated in the cur 
riculum to assure that all students will gain an appreciation 
of the dignity of work. 

Opportunities for exploring a variety of career clusters should 
be available to students in Grades 8 through 10. 

Students should have opportunities to acquire skills in a career 
area of their choice in Grades 1 1 and 12. This education should 
involve experience in the world outside school and should equip 
the student with job-entry skills. 
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Job placement should be an integral part of the career educa- 
tion program for students planning to enter the labor force 
upon leaving school. Secondary schools should establish an 
employment office staffed by career counselors and clerical 
assistants. The office should work in close cooperation with 
the state employment services. 

The National Panel on High School and Adolescent Education 
(Martin et al., 1976) recommended making work opportunities 
available to aii youth as part of their high school education. One 
benefit of work experience i^ alleviating some teenagers' pressing 
economic needs to make their own wa> as well as to help their 
families. Other values include promoting a sense of independence 
and self-esteem, reducing isolation from older and younger people, 
and providing many non -academic learning e.\periences thai are not 
available in the school. 

The Panel also indicated that with a few notable exceptions, the 
vocational courses in both comprehensive high schools and voca- 
tional schools fail to attain their stated objectives of preparing youth 
for work. They felt that, although business education generally ap- 
peared successful, most other in-school job preparation curricula 
were severely limited by the unrealistic nature of the course work 
and the related isolation from the larger econom> and community. 
The Panel strongly endorsed work -study and coopeiative work- 
education programs for adolescents. In these programs, students 
should receive high school credit and diplomas for a combination 
of school work and part-time employment. 

The California Commission for the Reform of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education (Newcomer et al., 1975) recommended that 
learners should have e.\tensive and continuing opportunities for 
career awareness, exploration, and preparation. Specifically, they 
proposed that instructional programs should aid each learner in 
developing self-awareness and self-direction while expanding the stu- 
dent's awareness of occupations, clusters of related occupations, and 
the changing employment market. Other recommendations includ- 
ed assisting the learner in formulating appropriate attitudes about 
the personal and social significance of work, providing opportunity 
for the learner to gain an entry level marketable job skill prior to 
leaving secondary school, acquainting each learner with the impor- 
tance of continuing education as a means of advancement in employ- 
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mcnl careers, and gaining the knowledge, experience, and skills 
necessary to begin implementing career objectives. 

Parallel to the ideas of Gibbons, the Commission recommended 
nonwork experiential learning activities in both the school and the 
community. These activities might be for a brief or an extended 
period of lime and include projects such as participating in a political 
campaign, conducting a traffic survey, building a stereo system, land- 
scaping a home, or carrying out a health information program for 
teenagers. 

TWO PATTERNS FOR PROVIDING 
EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION 

The idea of experience-based career education (EBCE) was in- 
itialed formally in 1971 by the United States Office of Education. 
After a series of feasibility studies, four regional educational 
laboratories' were selected to develop the concept into operational 
allernaiivcs for high school students. The four laboratories were the 
Appalachian Educational Laboratory, Far West Laboratory, North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory, and Research for Better 
Schools. 

The four laboratories applied different strategies in developing 
their programs, however, each program is designed to achieve three 
common goals (National Institute of Education, 1976). First, each 
program is intended to provide personalized learning experiences to 
the students. Second, the focus of student learning activities is in 
the community. T-iird, each program includes procedures and 
materials for integrating academic learning with work experiences. 

There are two other very important features of all four programs. 
One is that they require an educational program, called a learning 
plan, to be worked out by each student and approved by the staff. 
The other is that parental participation in the individual educational 
programming process is required. 

The fuur programs vary in their relationships with the established 
local high school program. The two that are described are at op- 



Regional educational laboratories were started in 1966 for the pur- 
pose of improving education in a geographical region of the United 
States. They were funded by the federal government. 
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positc ends of thk relationship. The program developed b> Research 
for Better Schools functions as part of the local school program but 
has career exploration and career preparation activities thai reach 
into the community and the world of work. The Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL) program can function either in- 
dependently of a school or in cooperation with a school. The 
NWREL program is presented first. 



Alternative Educational Options 

The experience-based career education program (EBCE) of the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) can be of- 
fered part of a school's regular program or as an alternative high 
school program. Thus, the school can be governed in the usual way 
by a local school board, with the assistance of an EBCE advisory 
group, or by its own board of directors as an alternative school. 
Under either option, the dail> schedules of the FBCE students arc 
based primarily on their planned experiences in the community. 

Curriculum Design and Modes of Learning 

The NWREL/EBCE curriculum is divided into three content 
areas— Life Skills, Basic Skills, and Career Development. The five 
Life Skills categories are. Creative development, critical thinking, 
pcrsonal/'bocial development, science, and functional citizenship. The 
Basic Skills content concentrates on the reading, mathematics, 
writing, listening, and speaking skills needed to perform tasks in- 
volved in the program and also in later adulthood. Career Develop- 
ment focuses on identifying career interests, understanding the world 
of work, gaining knowledge about careers, and developing 
cmployability skills. 

Academic content is delivered primarily through actual community 
experiences, and student projects are the principal program strategy 
for delivering that content. In addition, however, students can in- 
clude regular high school classes in their learning plans if these are 
appropriate to the individual student's needs and goals. Similarly, 
students can enroll in selected classes at community colleges in the 
area. 
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Students gain practice in basic skills and critical thinking as they 
complete project activities in specific curriculum content areas. 
Through the process of career exploration, students gain ^^b in- 
vestigation and assessment skills. Work experiences at successively 
higher learning levels give students "hands-on" practice in the skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes required for specific jobs. 

Dc/elopmcnt of the Student Learning Plan and 
Certification of Learning 

Learning plans are worked out periodically by the staff and the 
student through a cycle of assessment, prescription, evaluation, and 
integration of experiences. The cycle begins with initial assessment 
of the student*s needs and interests. Each student then develops learn- 
ing goals with the staff and is helped to design a plan that prescribes 
learning strategies to meet personal and program goals. As a stu- 
dent progresses in the program, each completed activity is evaluated 
by the student, staff, and appropriate community resource people. 
This evaluation yields the assessment information on which successive 
learning activities are based. Students develop their own timelines 
for completing activities and then meet regularly with staff to report 
on thdir progress and/or renegotiate timelines as needed. 

Grades are not a. signed and student work is not broken into stand- 
ard courses and units of credit; instead, students are required to com- 
plete their work at performance levels appropriate to their abilities 
and goals. Evaluation criteria for each learning activity are negotiated 
between the student and staff, and each completed learning ex- 
perience is then evaluated and certified according to those criteria 
by the appropriate persons— including staff, parents, aad community 
resources. 

When students complete the program, ihcy receive a certification 
portfolio that contains information for the parents, high school 
placement officials, potential employers, and college registrars. 
Graduating students also receive a standard high school diploma. 
Transfer procedures have been developed between the program and 
the parent school so that EBCE students can re-enter the regular high 
school program. 
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Career Planning and Decision Making 

Career planning and decision making skills are fostered in many 
ways, such as through formal career interest assessment procedures, 
maintaining a student journal, and participating in world-of-work 
seminars, career exploration activities, and work experiences. All 
adults involved in the program participate in ongoing career counsel- 
ing to help students improve their information gathering and prob- 
lem solving skills and add to their store of career information. Career 
exploration is especially important in helping students gain career 
decision making skills. The exploration activities invulve students 
in three- to five-day investigations of occupations in the community 
and help them practice assessment techniques they can use iu career 
planning throughout their lives. The work experiences encourage the 
students to manage their own learning and to perceive the relation- 
ships among personal goals, career options, and specific knowledge 
and skills. 

Community Participation 

Business and labor people from the commum'ty, students, parents, 
and .chc*cl district representatives all share in program planning and 
polic> making. Citizens in the communit> help to generate and main- 
tain ^ ublic support for the program. The ^.ommunity provides the 
learning sites that are used by students to meet personal and pro- 
gram objectives. Working adults at these sites serve as 'instructors* 
for the students. They help students learn, counsel them, provide 
help on special problems, and give feedback to staff on student 
performance. 

Parent Relations 

Parental permission is required for students to enter EBCE. The 
staff interacts with parents several times before permission is sought 
to ensure that they, as well as the student, understand what the pro- 
gram can offer and will require. Throughout the year, staff and 
parent communication is immediate and ongoing. Parents are 
regularly apprised of student learning plans and progress through 
a combination of written reports, personal telephone calls, and 
periodic conferences. 
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Integration with the Regular School Program 

The experience-based career education program (EBCE) of 
Research for Better Schools (RES) is integrated with the regular 
school schedule. When students are at the school site, the same rules 
and procedures regarding course work and extracurricular activities 
apply to them as to other students. 

Curricular Design and Modes of Learning 

Each student's curriculum involves career exploration, career 
specialization, and career guidance in addition to regular high school 
course work. Three distinct modes of learning are utilized— the 
classroom, individual and group sessions at school outside the 
classroom, and activities in the community, including work. 

Career exploration is built into mini-courses of 12 weeks dura- 
tion. These courses are planned and conducted at community sites 
and include individual and group activities. Each mini-course is 
developed for a career cluster, not for a specific job. It is offered 
either as an elective or as a substitute for required social studies 
courses. 

Career specialization provides students with individual project op- 
portunities, including work in the community. A project may follow 
from a career jcxploration activity, a special interest of the student, 
or an interest related to a subject field. All projects mix career and 
academic learning for credit toward high school graduation and in- 
volve student input in project planning and hands-on student ex- 
perience in the community. 

Career guidance uses both structured and informal group guidance 
techniques to develop students* decision making and problem solv- 
ing skills with respect to career planning. Initial sessions (usually one 
hour per week) are designed around a structured career clarification 
curriculum. 

An academic resource center provides students with individually 
tailored instruction in English and mathematics, complementing and 
preparing the student to participate in career exploration mini-courses 
and career specialization projects. Remediation of special student 
needs is also provided. Students take regular high school courses in 
all subject fields other than English and math. 
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Development of the Student*s Learning Plan and 
Certification of Learning 

School staff, functioning as counselors, help students plan their 
EBCE program. Regarding career exploration, the student makes 
a first, second, and third choice of career clusters to explore during 
the school year. A program is then arranged so that the student can 
explore the three clusters, spending an average of 12 weeks on each 
one. Students interested in career specialization first negotiate with 
a coordinator to determine what they are prepared to do. They then 
find the resource site to carry out their proposed project, including 
work. Students have the primary responsibility for identifying a 
specialization with some help from the school coordinator. 

Credit for the mini-courses and projects is determined at the discre- 
tion of the school administration. Department heads and other staff 
certify course content students have learned in the field. 

Career Planning and Decision Making 

Direct instruction and informal instruction are provided in career 
planning and decision making regarding a career. Direct instruction 
focused on career clarification is designed to develop student 
understanding of the techniques and the information required for 
career planning and decision making. Informal instruction is car- 
ried out in the exploration and specialization activities and is followed 
up with group guidance seminars and individual guidance. 

Community Participation 

Community participation is required for four tasks: 

Leadership in developing public support for the program and 
initially recruiting participants. 

Leadership in defining and designing career exploration and 
career specialization opportunities and revising them as 
necessary. 

Filling instructional roles for career exploration and career 
specialization courses (program staff retain supervisory roles). 
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Helping the schools organize and develop an administrative 
mechanism for fostering ongoing community participation and 
assuring effective participation by community personnel. 

Group orientation and training of community participants takes 
place before students begin their field programs. Training sessions 
are conducted by school staff in a series of seminars focusing on 
program goals and objectives, site analysis, implementation, learn- 
ing activity development, program maintenance, and evaluation. 
School staff continue to meet regularly with their community 
counterparts until the latter gain expeilciicc in dealing with students. 
Contact is then maintained on a less regular basis throughout the 
school year. 

Parent Relations 

Parents are actively involved in many facets of the program. Paien- 
tal signatures are required before students become eligible for enroll- 
ment. The EBCE staff interacts regularly with parents to solicit 
parent input and to assess student progress. An EBCE parent ad- 
visory group helps and encourages students in many wa^^s. For ex- 
ample, it articulates program concerns to the school administration, 
helps students bridge the gap between learning in school and learn- 
ing in the community, recruits commumt> participants, and organizes 
social activities for students. 



In the previous part of this chapter we explored two patterns of 
federally supported experience-based career education that were 
disseminated throughout the country. Noteworthy features of four 
locally developed programs are highlighted in the remainder of this 
chapter. 



LOCALLY DEVELOPED PROGRAMS OF 
CAREER EDUCATION 
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Career Awareness and Exploration in a Middle 
School 

Webster Transitional School is a suburban middle school in Ccdar- 
burg» Wisconsin. It enrolls students in Grades 6, 7, and 8. The 
academic teachers and students are organized into instruction and 
advisory units while the other teachers are organized into allied arts 
specialist teams. Each academic instruction and advisory unit has 
a team of three or four teachers and 75 to 100 students. The teachers 
of the academic team and two or three specialist teachers serve as 
advisors to the students of the unit. 

The academic teams meet with their groups of students for 4 1/2 
hours daily. This block of time is used for teaching language arts, 
reading, mathematics, science, and social studies. Many career 
awareness activities are integrated with instruction in these academic 
areas. For example, the students and teachers discuss careers 
associated with each of the academic subject fields. Community 
resource persons are invited to these classes to discuss the kind of 
work they do. The students also take field trips to different places 
of work and recreation in the community. 

Students take two classes daily in industrial arts, home economics, 
art, or music. In these courses, the students learn about careers 
related to these fields and io perform work activities that many per- 
sons normally perform in their homes. One especially interesting ex- 
periential learning activity is carried out each year. All the students 
enrolled in the home economics, art, and industrial arts classes mass 
produce very attractive items that arc sold at Christmas time. The 
proceeds are managed by the students and used to support student 
activities, such as transportation and admissions to special events. 

Two other interesting experiential activities are living at the school 
camp for three days and two nights, and taking care of an outdoor 
classroom of three acres that is part of the school site. The students 
helped to plant the outdoor classroom with native Wisconsin shrubs, 
trees, and grasses and are continuously landscaping it. During the 
school year students learn not only information about the flora of 
Wisconsin, but also how to take care of it. 

Many mini-courses are offered each semester that aie experien- 
tial in orientation and that indirectly may be related to careers. Pet 
grooming, taxidermy, gardening, crotcheting, skiing— any kind of 
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activity of interest to students of this age may be developed into a 
mini-course. 

Career awareness and exploration are given formal attention dur- 
ing the second semester of Grade 8 as part of the activities of the 
teacher-advisor program. A published booklet, Vocational Interest 
Experience and Skill Assessment (American College Testing Pro- 
gram, 1976) is used. The use of this material aids the students in 
identifying new recreational and vocational interests, relating their 
experiences to broad families of occupations, and assessing their own 
emerging skills that might be related to different job clusters and 
job families. 

It should be clear that the main aim of the career awareness and 
exploration activities of Webster Transitional School is to broaden 
the avocational and vocational interests of the student. Toward the 
end of Grade 9 of Cedarburg High School a systematic effort is made 
through individual conferences and by other means to help the stu- 
dent decide more definitely about a career. 

Cooperative Work Experience in a Junior High 
School 

A Junior High Cooperative Work Experience Program is carried 
out in all of the junior high schools of Denver, Colorado. It involves 
the school, the business community, the home, and the student. It 
began in the Denver Public Schools in cooperation with the Coloiado 
State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
in September, 1970. 

Students who wish to enroll in the program are referred by the 
principal, social worker, counselor, other teachers, or parents to the 
Cooperative Work Experience teacher/coordinator in each junior 
high school. The teacher/coordinator selects 15 to 20 students for 
the class. The students must be at least 14 years of age and in the 
9th grade. 

Students enrolled in Cooperative Work Experience attend classes 
during the first three periods of each school day and all have the 
same teacher for at least two of the three class periods. Each stu- 
dent has an English class, a math class, and a work related class. 
If scheduling is possible, a team teacher will teach the mathematics 
or English class if the teacher/coordinator is not certified in both 
areas. The student typically works 15 hours per week for pay. 
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Cooperative Work Experience teacher/coordinators are voca- 
tionally certified to teach the work related course and are state cer- 
tified to teach mathematics or English. Instruction at school is based 
on the needs of the individual student since most of the class is com- 
posed of students who have low motivation for academic course work 
and vary in academic ability and interests. Many of these students 
need work to help support themselves and their families. Teacher/ 
coordinators are rcsj^onsible for placing students in jobs that com- 
ply with all federal and state child labor regulations. They are re- 
quired to visit each student at work no less than once every two weeks 
to monitor student progress. An advisory board composed of local 
business people assists in keeping teacher/coordinators informed 
about the employment needs of the community. 

The students receive credit for both their classwork and their on- 
the-job experience. In certain sections of Denver, students may con- 
tinue with Cooperative Work Experience in high school (10th grade) 
and enter the Cooperative Occupational Education Program in the 
11th and I2th grades. 

Eighty-one students were enrolled in the Cooperative Work Ex- 
perience Program in its first year, 1970. In 1978-79, 263 students 
were enrolled in 14 different junior high schools in Denver. The eam- 
nings of the 263 students amounted to approximately $337,000 dur- 
ing the year. The amount of school absenteeism of the same students 
was lower in Grade 9 than it had been in Grade 8. The mean reading 
achievement on a standardized educational achievement test increas- 
ed during Grade 9 b> 1.7 grade equivalent and the mean mathematics 
achievement by 1.6 grade equivalent. 

Cooperative Work Experience in a Small 
Comprehensive High School 

Hood River Valley High School of Hood River, Oregon, enrolls 
students in Grades 10, 11, and 12. It is the only high school of the 
district. Hood River Valley High School includes work experience 
in its career exploration and career preparation programs. 

The work experience program for career preparation is limited to 
students who choose either the job-entry option or the option of 
preparing to enroll in a community or technical college. The work 
experience for these students must be directly related to the career 
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lot which they have chosen ^o ^ repare. For example, the student 
in distributive education must work in n.^rl.cting. sales, and similar 
jobs. A student in.*^) c^u up to 4 credits toward higl» school gradua- 
uon throUt^^h work experience. To earn credit, the student must work 
ai least 15 hours per week and must also perform the duties of the 
job anJ carry out relationships with the employer such that both 
the employer and the supenl-Ui evaluate the student as having at- 
tained the objective^ of the particular work experif^nce. 

As part uf Career exploration, an^ siudent, including those who 
plan to go to .oliege, may earn up to 1 crcJxt through work ex- 
perience. The work need aot be directly related to the career interests 
of the student. 

A selection procedure has been developed to ensure that the stu- 
dent who participates in career exploration work will profit from 
it in terms of its educational values. The applicant is interviewed by 
the school principal, one of the school counselors, and the program 
coordinator. Three learning units dealing with orientation to careers 
and work are required before starting any work (they are also re- 
quired for the cooperative work experience). To obtain credit for 
the work experience the student must be on the job a specified 
number of hours per week and must also be rated as having attained 
the educational objectives of the particular experience by the 
employer and the high school coordinator. 

Career "Specialty Programs in a 
Metropoilian High School 

In each of the 15 high schools of Milwaukee there are one, two, 
or three career specialty programs. The specialties include career 
clusters such as chemical technology; theater, music; dance; 
marketing, small business management, energy and environment; 
broadcasting, journalism, communit> human ser\ices, agribusiness 
and natural resources; and law, law enforcement, and protective 
services. 

Washington High School of Milwaukee has a career specialty pro- 
gram in computer data processing. Special features of the program 
include its own computer system, a curriculum developed with the 
guidance of Milwaukee area educational and business leaders, 
speciall> trained staff, c ended school day hours, a summer pro- 
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gram, and a laboratory featuring the latest equipment. 

The computer data-processing specialty is open to all students of 
Milwaukee who will be sophomores, juniors, or seniors in September 
of the new school year. Students may choose to attend Washington 
High School on a full-day or a half-day basl:>. Most students spend 
a half day at Washington and the other half at the student's home 
school. When a student attends both a home high school and 
Washington, free bus transportation is provided. About 20 percent 
of the total students enrolled at Washington are in the computer 
specialty; the others are in the traditional high school arrangement. 

Students who elect the computer data-processing specialty have 
goals such as these: 

To enroll in a technical school or four-year college and prepare 
for a career in computer data processing. 

To enroll in a technical school or four year college and prepare 
for a career which uses computer data processing. 

To be employed upon graduation in computer data process- 
ing work. 

To be employed upon graduation in a career which uses com- 
puter data processing. 

To evaluate computer data processing as a career. 
To become acquainted with computer concepts. 

Students enrolled in a career specialty program in a Milwaukee 
high school must take at least eight required units in English, social 
studies, math, science, and physical education; four units of elec- 
tives, and six units in the career specialty. The students who enroll 
in a career specialt> program take only the usual course offerings 
when in Grade 9. In Grade 10 they take one course in the career 
spe jialt> and four to five courses in other area:,. Juniors and seniors 
take one to three career specialty courses. Many seniors work for 
pay in a job related to the specialty. 

Many patterns of individual educational programs arc made possi- 
ble to Milwaukee students by having the different career specialty 
programs and the options of job entry, technical school, and col- 
lege preparatory options within each specialt>. Differences among 
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Students in their career interests and goals and in their aptitudes can 
be taken into account. Furthermore, it is possible to arrange an in- 
dividual instructional program in each required and elective course 
of each career specialty that takes into account the student's ap- 
titudes, interests, and learning styles. In Washington's computer 
specialty courses, there are many opportunities for experiential learn- 
ing during both the junior and senior year. In their senior year, all 
the students in the job-entry option work for pay and course credit 
while many of those choosing the technical college or the four-year 
college do also. The kinds of students enrolled in the specialty and 
the variations in their individual educational problems during the 
first semester of the senior yea: may be inferred from the informa- 
tion which follows for three seniors. 



Sarah, a senior, is 17, slim, 5 feet, 5 inches tall, and weighs 121 
pounds. Her health status is good and she has no disability or 
other condition that would affect her educational program. She 
has an outgoing personality. Her school attendance is regular 
and she is not late to class. 

Sarah is enrolled in the morning at Washington High School and 
in the afternoon at her home school. She is working part time 
in a computer-related job. Her career goal is to become a data- 
processing engineer after completing a college degree. There 
is a possibility she might go to a technical college instead. Her 
main hobbies are listening to music and watching and par- 
ticipating in sports. 

Sarah completed the following courses in the first semester and was 
enrolled in the others in the second semester: 



First Semester 
Computer Applications 1 
Advanced Mathematics 2 
U.S. History 
Journalism 

French 2 
Physics 1 



Second Semester 
Computer Applications 2 
Advanced Mathematics 2 
U.S. History Seminar 
Advanced Computer 
Programming 
French 2 
Physics 1 



Denise, a senior, is 18, 5 feet, 3 inches tall, and weighs 1 17 pounds. 
Her health is very good and she has no disability of any kind. 
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She attends school regularly and is not tardy. Denise works 
half time as a data control clerk in a major industry of 
Milwaukee. She plans to continue in this position upon high 
school graduation. She characterizes herself as having very 
favorable attitudes toward peers, teachers, classes, and toward 
the non-academic aspects of going to school. She indicates that 
she feels very good about herself. 
In the first semester of her senior year Denise completed the follow- 
ing courses and was enrolled in the others in the second 
semester: 



First Semester 
Computer Applications 1 
Science Fiction 
Advanced Computer 
Programming 
Data Entry Internship 
(carried out in connection 
with her work) 



Second Semester 
Computer Applications 2 
Ceramics 
Sociology 

Computer Applications (on- 
the-job training) 



Hciiry, a bcniui, ib IS, wiiii bruwii iiaii and cyc5, rYcIgh5 135 puunub, 
and is 5 feet, II inches. His health status is good and he has 
no disabilities. He regards his main strengths as mathematics, 
logical thinking, and computer programming. He is rarely ab- 
sent from school, but occasionally is tardy. On a recent ACT 
test he scored at the 86 percentile on national norms. His career 
interest is to become a systems analyst after college gradua- 
tion. His hobbies include data processing, woodworking, and 
mechanical activities. He is employed part time for pay in the 
computer center of a major telephone company. 

In the first semester of his senior year, Henry took the following 
courses and was enrolled in the others in the second semester 



First Semester 
Computer Applications I 
Advanced Mathematics 2 
Physics 

Computer Applications (on 
the-job training) 



Second Semester 
Computer Applications 2 
Advanced Mathematics 2 
Physics 

Computer Applications (on- 
the-job training) 
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Many of the first students who completed this program as seniors 
in the spring of 1979 were employed shortly thereafter in accordance 
with their goals. Others entered technical colleges or four-year col- 
leges. One senior won the computer programming contest sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Association for Educational Data Systems. He then 
enrolled in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the fall of 
1979. Thus, it appeared that this particular specialty was achieving 
success in helping students to prepare for job entry upoA gradua- 
tion or to prepare for technical college or four-year college education. 
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CHAPTER 6 



STUDENT DECISION-MAKING 
ARRANGEMENTS 



Herbert J. Klausmeler 



Learning to make wise decisions and to accept responsibility for the 
decisions that are made follows a developmental sequence, just as 
docs learning mathematical or writing skills. Many opportunities are 
potentially available for students to make individual decisions and 
group decisions regarding both their instruaional programs and their 
educational programs. The decisions that individual students and 
groups of students make regarding their own education are of such 
importance that a separate component of the design for the improve- 
ment of secondary education is devoted to it. 

The purpose of this chapter is to clarify the comprehensive and 
enabling objectives of the improvement design thai pertain to stu- 
dent decision making. 

Comprehensive Objective: 

Students progressive!} assume more inifiative for planning, im- 
plementing, and evaluating their programs and activities with a lesser 
amount of adult direction and control. 

Illustrative Enabliiig Objectives: 

Students in their classes and in meetings with their advisors are 
taught: 

Decision-making skills that help them to make educational deci- 
sions as individuals. 

Concepts and skills that enable them to participate in shared deci- 
sion making with other students, the school staff, and parents. 

The individual student exercises increasing initiative for making deci- 
sions, accepting the related consequences of the decisions, and 
evaluating decisions regarding: 
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The Student's instructional program in each course. 

The student's individual educational program for the semester. 

Thr student's individual educational program for the school year. 

Students as members of groups take increasing initiative for mak- 
ing decisions, accepting the responsibility for the decisions, and for 
evaluating the decisions regarding: 

The objectives and activities in the course in which the group is 
enrolled. 

The extracurricular activity in which the group participates. 
The governance of the group. 

Students are encouraged to serve: 

As officers and to participate as members of student-governing 
groups. 

As student representatives on the school's standing and ad hoc 
committees, councils, and task forces. 



RATIONALE FOR INCREASING STUDENT 
DECISION MAKING 

The National Panel on High School and Adolescent Education 
(Martin et aL, 1976) concluded that adolescents are more mature 
in many ways than society perceives them to be. However, second- 
ary schools have a history of relating to adolescents as if they are 
too immature to learn to make wise decisions about their own educa- 
tional needs and how to achieve them. This condition persists, ac- 
cording to Martin et aL, because the schools are seen as custodial 
institutions and adolescents are viewed as persons to be kept off the 
streets and out of the labor market. Also, academic excellence and 
obedience are valued more highly than is learning to become 
independent. 

Many different means and opportunities for encouraging more 
independence in educational decision making hy the high school stu- 
dent have been proposed. For example: 
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A wide variety of paths leading to completion of requirements 
for graduation from high school should be made available to 
all students. Individual students must be encouraged to assume 
major responsibility for the determination of their educational 
goals, the development of the learning activities needed to 
achieve those goals, and the appraisal of their progress. (Brown 
et al., 1973, p. 73) 

Even more independence in decision-making responsibility is im- 
plied in the following proposal: 

Regular training and experience in selecting, designing, im- 
plementing, and managing their own learning will enable 
students to become independent and will prepare them for a 
lifetime of self-education. (Gibbons, 1976, p. 61) 

According to Gibbons, carrying out this recommendation involves 
students in choosing, planning, and organizing educational activities 
in a manner similar to thai which teachers employ in developing and 
teaching a course. 

The California Commission on the Reform of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education (Newcomer et al., 1975) proposed that learners 
should be able to choose from a number of options and should have 
the opportunity of learning according to their preferred learning 
styles. These recommendations are as follows: 

School systems should make available to all learners a wide 
variety of choices or options in programs and curriculum con- 
lent. Such options should enable the learner to meet personal- 
ized educational objectives in varied ways according to one's 
learning style. A system of alternatives or options might feature 
schools-within-a-school, work-study programs, regional oc- 
cupational training programs, special interest schools or 
centers, and departmentalized traditional programs. . . . 

School systems should provide multiple options in formats for 
learning. Multiple learning formats should allow the learner 
to take advantage of such opportunities as learning in- 
dependently, learning in groups of varying size and composi- 
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tion, and learning in different locations outside the traditional 
school setting. (Newcomer et al., 1975) 

Implementing the preceding proposals could have either a very 
positive or a very negative effect on student conduct and discipline 
at school and also in the community. To achieve a positive effect 
the large majority of the students, not merely an academically- 
oriented minority of them, must learn to make wise decisions and 
assume responsibility for implementing the decisions. This requires 
experience in making more comprehensive decisions and also adult 
guidance and assistance at the time of making a critical life deci- 
sion, such as identifying a long-term educational goal and selecting 
a path at or away from the school site to achieve it. Instruction that 
follows a developmental progression and practice in decision mak- 
ing aid students in becoming more independent and wise decision 
makers. 



A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRESSION IN 
STUDENT DECISION MAKING 

Gaining competence in educational decision making follows a 
developmental sequence. The developmental sequence has three im- 
portant dimensions. The first dimension deals with the decision 
maker, that is, whether only the individual student, a group of 
students, or a group of students and adults make the decision. The 
second is the scope of the decision, that is, the proportion of the 
total educational program that is affected by the decision. The pro- 
portion can range from small to large, for example, the learning ac- 
tivities during a class period to the total educational program that 
is affected by the decision. The third dimension involves the effects 
of the decision, that is, the number of persons in the school setting 
who are affected by the decision. This can range from only one stu- 
dent to the entire student body and faculty of the school. 

The progression calls for starting with an individual student's deci- 
sions that affect only part of that student's instructional program 
and progrcs-sively extending the scope of the decisions to include the 
total educational program for a semester and eventually the total 
high school program. Applied to group decision making, the implica- 
tion is that the group is small initially and its decisions govern only 
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a small proportion of the total activities of the group. Progressive- 
ly, the group moves toward making decisions that affect a larger 
part of the group's activities and also a larger number of individuals. 
Eventually, representative students serve on school committees and 
councils with teachers and other staff members and participate in 
formulating policies that affect the entire student body and faculty 
of the school. 

Another point is in order regarding the developmental progres- 
sion. The processes involved in all three decision areas— individual 
student, groups of students, and groups of students and adults- 
require adult guidance. In addition, each area of decision making 
should be used to teacher students decision-making skills. The ex- 
amples that follow of early student decision making are drawn 
primarily from Steuben Middle School of Milwaukee, WI, and Wy' 
East Junior High School of Hood River Valley, OR; while the ex- 
amples of later decision making come from Ccdarburg High School, 
Cedarburg, WI, and Irvine High School of Irvine, CA. 

Individual Decision Making 

One beginning point for individual students to make decisions with 
less direction from the teacher is in connection with their instruc- 
tional programs in each course. For example, middle school students 
choose some of the activities in which they engage and the materials 
they study. Furthermore, rapid learners choose projects for enrich- 
ment or acceleration when they have completed the minimum re- 
quirements. The student typically chooses from alternatives made 
available by the teacher. The student does not have unlimited 
freedom. At the same time, the teacher does not always assign or 
prescribe. 

Making decisions about activities in each course gives the student 
experience for making the more comprehensive decisions that are 
involved later in planning a total educational program of courses 
and other educational activities each semester. At successively higher 
grade levels, the student has more opportunity for choosing among 
required courses and deciding on electives and cocurricular activities. 
Whether to take a job outside school is also an important decision. 
Many high school students are able to make wise educational deci- 
sions about their semester programs, especially when one or more 
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conferences that include the student, the advisor, and the student's 
parents are used for this purpose. Most students want support or 
reinforcement for their decisions, especially during the early high 
school years. As the student progresses through high school, less 
guidance and support are needed from the advisor and the parents. 

In Grade 8, 9, or 10, students typically must make a tentative deci- 
sion regarding a broad field career that they will prepare for during 
their high school years. Although this is an investigatory decision 
and can be changed from year to year, it affects the student's entire 
high school program and may influence post-high school life and 
other activities. Counselors and parents assist the student in mak- 
ing these decisions, usually in conferences involving the student, the 
parents, and a counselor. 

All of these opportunities for decision making by the student pro- 
vide opportunities for teaching decision-making skills. Later in this 
chapter, models of decision making and methods for teaching the 
skills are described. 



Shared Decision Making and Planning by 
Student Groups 

The developmental progression for groups is similar to that for 
individuals, there is, however, the additional dimension of the 
number of individuals affected by the decisions. A further considera- 
tion is that shared decision making involves not only individual 
decision-making skills, it also requires being sensitive to and respect- 
ing the values and desires of the other members of the group. 

The progression here starts with small groups making decisions 
about course activities. For example, a class of 25 to 30 students 
is organized into four to six groups to identify and carry out activities 
in accordance with their aptitudes for learning the particular sub* 
ject matter, their interests, or their learning styles. Such groups may 
be formed so as to be either heterogeneous or homogeneous with 
respect to any variable, such as aptitude for learning the particular 
subject matter. 

The next step in the developmental progression is for the entire 
group of students enrolled in a course to make a decision regarding 
any course element, such as a project. In this case, all are involved 
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in the project, and the decision affects all the students enrolled in 
the course. 

In many high schools, students are given more group decision- 
making responsibility in their extracurricular activities than in their 
credit courses. As a matter of fact, a primary aim of many extracur- 
ricular activities is to provide experiential learning in democratic 
group processes. In some clubs and other extracurricular activities, 
students take much initiative for planning and carrying out their 
plans. Often the teacher advisor provides informal instruction in 
decision-making skills. 

The student council is the traditional means of giving students 
responsibility for making decisions that affect the entire student body 
of the school. The history of the student council in achieving this 
goal is one of mixed success. In many cases, the student council has 
not dealt with significant issues and problems, or when it has, many 
of its decisions have either been vetoed or not implemented. 

Irvine High School of Irvine, California, has solved this problem 
by organizing the entire student body and staff of the high school 
into smaller high schools of about 600 students. There is a student 
council for each smaller unit. Each student council makes many deci- 
sions that affect the students of its unit. The means of assuring that 
the views of each student council are heard is through the school's 
instructional improvement council. This council, consisting of 
students, faculty, and parents, has a student representative from each 
council. One role of the student representatives is to make sure that 
the students' views from each council are reflected in the decisions 
made by the instructional improvement council. 

The instructional improvement council formulates school policies 
regarding the curriculum, instruction, evaluation, and student con- 
duct. It also appoints ad hoc task forces for hiring new faculty 
members, planning major school events, making changes in the cur- 
riculum, strengthening the teacher advisor system, and influencing 
other important areas of school life. At least one student is included 
as a member of each task force. 

Shared Decision Making by Groups of 
Students and Staff 

This kind of decision making starts at the classroom level. For 
example, the entire class or a representative group of students share 
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decision making with the teacher regarding some element of a course, 
such as content, activities, instructional materials, evaluation tools, 
grading, or student conduct. At the subschool level students pro- 
vide input regarding departmental or interdepartmental matters, or 
issues pertaining to a particular grade of school. At the school level, 
a committee or council of students and faculty deals with policies 
and programs affecting the entire student body and faculty. 

Students Assuming the Consequences of 
Their Decisions 

Schools that deliberately foster student decision making either have 
\\ritten policies or arrive at oral agreements which indicate the areas 
in which students will participate. Agreement is also reached con- 
cerning students assuming responsibility for the decisions that they 
make. This applies to the decisions made by students as individuals 
and as members of student groups. These agreements are reached 
at the classroom level by the students and the teacher and at the 
school level by a representative group of students and the faculty. 

Provisions arc also made for dealing with failure either to make 
a sensible decision or to assume the responsibility for acting In ac- 
cordance with it. As we are aware, students have many rights that 
are now assured by the courts. It is important for the school staff, 
the students, and the parents to understand these rights. It is equal- 
ly important to agree upon procedures to follow when a student or 
a group of students violates the rights of others, including a member 
of the school staff or another student. 



Each of us engages in much decision making, but most of us have 
not considered the thought processes through which we arrive at deci- 
sions, nor have we considered how we might teach young people 
decison-making skills. On the other hand, scholars in the field of 
problem solving have provided us with good ideas about teaching 
and learning decision-making skills. We shall consider ideas pertain- 
ing to convergent problem solving, divergent problem solving, and 
decision-making counseling. 



MODELS TO GUIDE DECISION MAKING 
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Convergent Problem Solving 

Some scholars regard the process of arriving at a correct or useful 
decision as a problem-solving activity. Two of the early problem- 
solving models originated in the 1930's. Rossman (1931) identified 
six stages or phases in the problem-solving sequence as follows: 

A need or difficulty is experienced, the problem is formulated, 
information is gathered regarding the problem, a problem solu- 
tion is formulated, the solution is tested, and the solution that 
appears to be best is accepted or put into practice. (Rossman, 
1931) 

Dewey (1933) identified five phases in problem solving which he 
treated as the reflective thinking process. He specified the phases 
thus: 

Experiencing a difficulty, locating and defining the problem, 
suggesting possible h>potheses, menia! elaboration, and testing 
hypotheses. (Dewey, 1933, p. 107) 

In these problem-solving models, decision making occurs mainl> 
at the time of testing the hypotheses or problem solutions and ac- 
cepting one as bemg correct or more useful than another. However, 
there is also some decision making involved at the other stages, start- 
ing with the formulation of the problem. 

Another approach to aid individuals in solving problems includes 
six main steps (Klausmeier & Goodwin, 1975). 

Identify solvable problems. To teach problem-solving skills in 
the school setting, it is imperative to aid the student to iden- 
tify real problems that are solvable, rather than problems that 
exist only at the verbal level and do not lead to meaningful 
action by the student. 

Help students state and delimit the problem. This calls for put- 
ting the problem in written form or stating it precisely in oral 
form so that another person understands it. One of the prin- 
cipal difficulties that students experience in gathering infor- 
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mation and Hnding solutions is that the problem is not for- 
mulated clearly or it is too comprehensive. 

Help students find information. Students usually do not have 
the necessary information to solve their problems and they 
often do not know the sources and methods for getting infor* 
mation. Identifying and using sources of information is an im- 
portant skill. 

Help students process information. Students, like adults, have 
difficulty in recognizing whether information is accurate or in- 
accurate, complete oi incomplete. Furthermore, they are not 
skilled in analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating information. 
Most students will not learn to perform these intellectual skills 
well without instruction. 

Encourage the stating and testing of hypotheses. Hypotheses 
formulated by students about school-related problems vary in 
complexity. For example, the hypotheses might involve which 
of a few activities or instructional materials might be most 
useful. More complex hypotheses might be formulated in con- 
nection with deciding whether to prepare for a job upon high 
school graduation, prepare for technical school and then take 
a job, or prepare to enter a four-year college and then possibly 
graduate school to enter a profession. In the simplest to the 
most complex situation, it is well to recognize what is involved 
on the part of the learner to generate hypotheses and, as ap- 
jpropriate, to talk through with the student the several 
hypotheses that may be formed. 

Encourage independent discovery and evaluation. In many 
situations, students will look to the teacher for approval or ac- 
ceptance of a course of action that has been decided upon. 
Many students who decide to prepare for a job upon high 
school graduation, rather than to prepare for entering a 
technical college or a four-year college, have serious doubts 
about the wisdom of the decision. They will want support and 
approval from parents, the teacher advisor, or both as they 
continue to act upon the decision during their high school years. 
It is important to recognize differences among students and 
differences in the importance of the decisions which they make. 
Support and reinforcement are needed in many cases. The goal, 
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however, is to encourage students to take increasing initiative and 
responsibility for discovering workable solutions and for evaluating 
those solutions. 



Divergent Problem Solving 

Problem-solving strategics have been formulated for aiding per- 
sons to generate novel or creative solutions. For example, Osborn 
(1963) identified 10 steps for teaching creative problem solving. (1) 
think of all phases of the problem, (2) select the subproblems to be 
attacked, (3) think of the information that might help, (4) select the 
most likely sources of data, (5) dream up all possible ideas to solve 
the problem, (6) select the ideas to solve the problem, (7) think of 
all possible ways to test, (8) select the soundest ways to test, (9) im- 
agine all possible contingencies, and (10) decide on the final answer. 

Davis (1973) views the teaching of creative problem solving to 
students as having three main components, attitudes, basic abilities, 
and techniques. Davis and Houtman (1968) formulated and tested 
a strategy for creative problem solving in school settings that incor- 
porates Davis* components, and some of Osborn's 10 steps. It has 
four main phases or steps: (1) understanding the problem and stating 
it generally, (2) finding main types of solutions, (3) finding specific 
ideas for each main solution, and (4) choosing the best ideas. 

Students getting money to buy things they want may be used to 
illustrate the four steps. After the students experience a need for get- 
ting money to buy things, the next phase is to identify as many plausi- 
ble means of getting it as possible, for example, by earning, bor- 
rowing, selling, or renting something. Next, many specific ideas 
related to each of these four means are generated, such as raking 
leaves, baby sitting, borrowing from sisters, selling out-grown 
clothing, or renting the watch dog. Then the individuals evaluate 
which ideas may be best and make their choices of how to proceed. 
If the choice or choices work in practice, the problem is solved. If 
not, the student goes back to rev iew and reconsider the problem and 
its possible solutions. 

Simberg (1971) has identified perceptual and emotional "blocks'* 
to creative problem solving. As teachers, we should try to conduct 
instruction to prevent students from developing the blocks. In addi- 
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tion, the student who is experienwing the block should be helped to 
overcome it. 

A. Perceptual blocks 

1. Difflculty in isolating the problem. 

2. Difficulty caused by narrowing the problem too much. 

3. Inability to define terms. 

4. Failure to use all of the senses in observing. 

5. Difficulty in seeing remote relationships. 

6. Not investigating what at first appears to be obvious. 

7. Failure to distinguish between cause and effect. 

B. Emotional blocks 

1. Fear of making a mistake or making a fool of yourself. 

2. Grabbing the first idea that comes along. 

3. Rigidity of thinking (difficulty in changing set). 

4. Overmotivation to succeed quickly. 

5. Pathological desire for security. 

6. Fear of supervisors and distrust of colleagues and 
subordinates. 

7. Lack of drive in carrying a problem through to com- 
pletion and test. 

8. Lack of drive in putting a solution to work. 

You ma> wish to treat the preceding "blocks" as a self -checklist. 
If you view some of them as applicable to >ourself, consider deal- 
ing with them through appl>ing Osborn's or Davis's approach to 
creative problem solving. 

Models Used in Decision-Making Counseling 

Counselors typicall> do noi have i.e to carry out a large number 
of conferences with each stuwcr* . A co* dingl> , a procedure is need- 
ed ihat enables the counselor and the itadent to :cach Important deci- 
sions quickly. This requires the counselor to take considerable in- 
itiative in the decision-making process. Wallace, Horan, Baker, and 
Hudson (1975) formulated a model of decision making counseling. 
It is designed to aid the counselor and the student in arrivmg at a 
decision quickl> and also to aid the student in learning to make deci- 
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sions independently. The 10 steps of the model follow and are il- 
lustrated with the student making a vocational decision. The mode! 
is presented here for consideration not only by guidance counselors 
but also by teacher advisors when working with their advisees in in- 
dividual conferences (see Chapter 10 for information regarding 
teachers serving as advisors). In fact, teachers might apply the model 
to student decision making in classroom settings. 

Define (be problem fts one of choice. During an initial interview or 
two, the problem is defined in discussions between the counselor and 
the student. The student comes up with a clear statement of the prob- 
lem or the counselor does. In the latter case, the student indicates 
the problem as being defined by agreeing that it is as the counselor 
has stated. 

Explain (he decision-making paradigm. The decision-making 
paradigm is directly related to the area of the decision making. Horan 
illustrates explaining the paradigm to the student as follows; 

Arriving at a good vocational decision means that vve have to 
look at all the alternatives, then weigh them in the light of in- 
formation about you and the advantages and disadvantages 
of each course of action. I can't make the decision for you but 
together we can arrive at, and implement one. (p. 171) 

Identify possible alternatives. The counselor first asks the student 
to identify alternatives. If this can be done during the interview, the 
student compiles a list and expresses it cither orally or in written foan. 
In situations where the student cannot compile a list during the in- 
terview, the assignment may be given to do this between interviews. 
The counselor also may idcntif> additional alternatives if those iden- 
tified by the student appear to be inadequate to the counselor or 
the student. 

Gather relevant information from the student. The counselor m\ lies 
the student to present an> relevant information that the student has. 
If it appears that the information is not complete, the student ma> 
be assigned this activity between interviews. In situations where the 
student cannot gather complete information or does not have suffi- 
cient infoimaticn, the student, the counselor, or both gather infor- 
mation during the interview or between interviews. 
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Present relevant information to the student. Here the counselor 
assembles all of the relevant information that is considered necessary 
for considering the various alternatives that have been identified. 
In the case of making a choice about career preparation, the 
counselor assembles information that the student does not have, in* 
eluding test scores and information about academic performance, 
vocational experience, and interests. Step 5 continues with the stu- 
dent until the student indicates that all of the information is 
understood. 

Request that the student identify advantages and dlsadvaniMges for 
each alternative. This step is carried out during the interview as the 
counselor and student discuss the information related to the alter- 
natives, between interviev s, or both. Depending upon the nature of 
the decision, the student in oral or written form lists the advantages 
and the disadvantages pertainiiig to each alternative. 

Present an> additional advantages and disadvantages to the student. 
This step is carried out only if the student appears not to have iden- 
tified some of the important advantages or disadvantages of one or 
more of the alternatives. The advantages or disadvantages of any 
one cr more of the alternatives may be considered inadequate by 
either the counselor or the student. This step is regarded a6 successful 
when a list of advantages and disadvantages acceptable to both the 
counselor and the student has been compiled. 

Request that (he student select the most promising alternative. Dur< 
ing the counselor student discussion, or as an assignment between 
interviews, the student evaluates the alternatives and either selects 
one or rank orders the Jternatives from the most to the least 
preferred. 

Verbally cue and reinforce the student for gathering additional in- 
formation about the most promising alternative. The counselor ver- 
bally reinforces the student for gathering information, for identify- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of the alternatives, and for 
evaluating and ranking the alternatives. This Is done as a means of 
strengthening the paradigm which has been employed by the 
counselor and the student. The objective is for the student to learn 
to use the paradigm independently. 

Help the student Implement the alternative. This follows immediately 
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after the studcni has selected the alternative to implement. As part 
of this step, a tentative course of action is selected and tried out. 
If, subsequently, the student or the counselor finds that the deci- 
sion is not satisfactory, they go back to either Step 3 or Step 6. 

The preceding model can be applied to decisions that students 
might make in any of the areas discussed earlier in this chapter. Ii 
can also be applied to decisions made in a series of interviews with 
a teacher advisor or counselor. For example, in deciding which of 
several activities in a course to pursue, the student who understands 
the decision-making paradigm and who also is provided sufficient 
information about the alternatives that are possible could probably 
make a wise decision without much assistance from the teacher. 



TEACHING STUDENTS DECISION-MAKING 
SKILLS 



Until recently, few schools have attempted to teach decision- 
making skills formally. However, materials and methods have not 
become available for teaching decision-making strategics in career 
education programs. 

Representative of this trend is the Career-Decision-Making Pro- 
gram developed by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory. The pro- 
gram includes several printed items about careers, a text for students 
dealing with career decision making, audiovisual materials, and a 
ieachcr*s edition (Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 1978). These 
materials may be used as part of a course, in the period set aside 
for the teacher-advisor group, in a separate semester course, or in 
other ways. The program has the goal of helping students gain greater 
understanding of themselves and the world of work by facilitating 
the development of decision-making skills. 

A unit, or module, on decision making appears early in the pro- 
gram. In it, a five- step decision-making strategy is introduced and 
taught to the students. The students then use the strategy in the re- 
maining 13 units of the program. Although the strategy is to be used 
in making decisions about careers, students could probably learn it 
and apply it, with teacher guidance, : j any area of educational or 
personal decision making. The five steps of the process follow with 
an accompanying example to clarify each step. 
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STEP ONE: Clarify the situation. 

The purpose of this step is to make sure you understand the 
situation. You can do this by defining your goals and values 
as they relate to the situation. State as well as you can the out- 
come you want. This may be the problem you want solved. 
It may be a change you desire. What solution would be ideal? 
How much time do you have to decide? 



Bob is about to finish his junior year of high school and w ants 
a job for the summer. Any money he makes is his to do with 
as he pleases. 

STEP TWO: Search for Alternatives 

Look for ways to achieve the outcome you want. What did 
you do in similar situations in the past? What have other peo- 
ple done when they have had a problem like this? What can 
you read that might help you discover solutions? Find as many 
alternatives as you can. The more alternatives you have, the 
more likely you are to find an acceptable solution. 



Bob needs to find out about possible jobs. First, he thinks he 
might like to join several friends who plan to work part-time 
for the recreation department. Next, he considers the job he 
had the previous summer. He worked for his father as a 
plumber's helper. And he remembers that Ms. Jackson, a 
teacher, is looking for volunteers to build several playgrounds 
in areas where they are needed. This would be a full-time sum- 
mer job. Bob is not completely happy with the three alternatives 
so he decides to move on to Step Three. 

STEP THREE: Identify the Criteria 

List the standards an alternative should meet to satisfy you. 
To do this, refer to the outcomes or ideal solutions you stated 



Example 



Example 
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in Step One. List the standards that must be met for the solu- 
tion to be acceptable. Then list the standards you would like 
to be met. The following questions may help you identify 
criteria. 

What goals must the solution meet? 

What values are involved? 

Is there enough time to resolve the situation? 

How much money or other resources do I have to work 

with? 
Who could help me? 

What parts of my life do I not want changed by this 
decision? 

Example 

Bob needs to determine ihc important factors in this situation 
so that he can evaluate the alternatives. He needs to decide what 
standards an alternative must meet to be acceptable. The fac- 
tors will influence his decision. An important factor is that he 
would like to make enough money to buy a car by the end of 
the summer. Another is that he would like to get work ex- 
perience that will help him decide on an occupation. A third 
factor is that he prefers a job where he can be more of less 
on his own. 

STEP FOUR: Evaluate the Alternatives and 
Make Decision 

Judge each of the alternaiives from Step Two by checking it 
against your criteria (Step Three). Rate the desirability, prob- 
ability, and risk of each alternative as high, medium, or low. 
The desirability is how much you want this outcome. The prob- 
ability is the likelihood the alternative would bring the outcome 
you desire. The risk is the possible loss to you, if you choose 
the alternative. If you are not happy with any of the alter- 
natives, try to find new ones or revise the old ones. You may 
also need to change your criteria. Then select the best alter- 
native. Review it closely to make sure your choice meets your 
goal. 
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Example 



Bob begins Step Four by examining each alternative— each job 
—carefully. This method helps him get rid of the alternatives 
he does not want. It also prevents him from overlooking the 
alternatives he does want. He starts with the first job, "recrea- 
tion worker." He quickly decides that this job does not meet 
the standards or criteria he has established. He cannot make 
a lot of money on this job and he does not have a special in- 
terest in recreation. Next, he considers the job "plumber's 
helper." He remembers that it paid well. But he has already 
worked on this job and is not interested in becoming a plumber. 
The third job is "volunteer worker." This alternative would 
provide useful work experience but no pay. 

Bob is not happy with the jobs he has examined. He decides 
to call his uncle to check if he knows of any other possible jobs. 
Bob learns that his uncle has been looking for a van driver's 
helper for the summer. His uncle is having a hard time finding 
the right person. He is looking form someone older than Bob. 
However, Bob can have the job if it is all right with his parents. 
Bob talks to his parents and they give him their permission. 
This alternative does not pay quite as much as the plumbing 
job, but the work experience will be valuable. The experience 
will help him clarify his interest in driving trucks. Bob looks 
over his list of alternatives and compares them in light of the 
factors that are important to him. He decides that the best alter- 
native is to work for his uncle as a van driver's helper. 

STEP FIVE: Develop a Plan of Action and Follow Through 

Make a plan to carry out your decision. As you plan and take 
action, you may get new information. As this occurs, review 
your plan to make sure you are moving toward your goal. If 
not, you may need to change youi plan or develop a new one. 



Even though Bob has made his decision, he has not completed 
the decision-making strategy. For the decision to be effective. 



Example 
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he must develop a plan of action. First, he calls his uncle and 
tells him that he would like to have the job. Then, he needs 
to set up his work schedule, transportation to and from the 
transfer company, and so on. He will also continue looking 
for other alternatives in case he does not get this job. (Ap- 
palachia Educational Laboratory, 1978, pp. 42-45) 

A final point should be made regarding investigatory decisions 
and final decisions. An investigatory decision is one that is made, 
acted upon, but then can be changed with a minimum amount of 
penalty for chaiiging. Thus, a Grade 9 student makes an investigatory 
decision about a career field and, with an advisor, plans a high school 
program of course work and other activities. The student should be 
able to change the career choice at any time with a minimum amount 
of penalty. In general, formal and informal instruction in decision 
making in secondary school should recognize the importance of in- 
vestigatory decisions. 

A NOTE ON STUDENT DECISION MAKING 
AND DISCIPLINE 

Many teachers properly hesitate to share decision making with 
students for fear that they will lose control of the class and that 
discipline problems will ensue. This will occur if the teacher has not 
>ct established respect and authority as the classroom leader and if 
the students have not had successful prior experience in shared deci- 
sion making with teachers. Despite this, we recognize that many 
students, upon becoming adults, will remain essentially childlike in 
their decision-making skills if the school does not provide formal 
or informal instruction in decision making. Our purpose here is to 
highlight crucial knowledge regarding classroorr management and 
discipline. This is done to assure teachers that in many situations 
it is possible to have an excellent learning environment and also to 
share decision making with well behaved students. 

Effective classroom management has been studied systematically 
only in recent times. Kounin (1970) started the modem era of research 
on it. He identified a number of classroom management competen- 
cies associated with high work involvement by students and freedom 
from deviant disruptive and withdrawal behaviors. 
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One competency is characterized as "with-it-ness/' Teachers "with 
it** are alert to student deviant behavior and stop it before it spreads 
to others or gets serious. A second competency is attending to more 
than one activity at a time. While working with an individual stu- 
dent or a small group, the teacher also notices what is going on 
throughout the room. A third competency is referred to as 
smoothness and momentum. The teacher keeps the lesson moving 
at a fast pace and shifts from one activity to another easily without 
interrupting the lesson or breaking into student activities. Similar- 
ly, irrelevant questions or events are not allowed to divert seat work 
or a teacher presentation. Group alerting is a fourth teacher behavior 
that gets good results. Students are kept attentive and on their toes 
by questioning, choosing students to recite, signaling for quiet, and 
similar techniques. 

Stoops and Stoops (1981) provide excellent ideas regarding both 
classroom management and discipline as follows: 

On the first day, cooperatively develop classroom standards. 

Incorporate school r^nd district policies in the classroom list. 

Establish consequences for good and poor behavior. 

Expect good behavior from your students, and they will try 
to live up to your expectations. 

Plan and motivate Interesting, meaningful lessons. Show your 
own enthusiasm for lesson activities. 

Prevent negative behavior by continuous emphasis upon 
positive achievement. 

Develop student self-discipline as rapidl> as possible. Lead each 
student to make his or her own decisions rather than to rely 
on yours. 

If behavior problems cannot be solved in the classroom, seek 
the help of counselors and administrators. 

Reinforce good behavior by rewarding students in public. Cor- 
rect or punish in private. 

Work closely with parents. Encourage them to send students 
to you with positive attitudes toward classroom learning. 
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Avoid useless rules, snap judgments, and loss of composure. 
Be consistent, fair, and firm. 

Refrain from threats or promises that you may not be able to 
carry out. 

Recognize that children have limited attention spans and assign 
alternate activities. 

Discipline yourself in manners, voice, disposition, honesty, 
punctuality, consistency, fairness, and love for your students, 
so that your own example inspires behavior at its best. (p. 58) 

I analyze discipline more fully in another book (Klausmeier, 1985, 
in press). In it, I have indicated categories of discipline problems, 
causes of discipline problems, and preventive and corrective pro- 
cedures. The five main categories of discipline problems are related 
to physical aggression, attention seeking, resisting authority, mak- 
ing negative criticisms, and socializing with peers. Factors con- 
tributing to discipline problems include the family situation, the peer 
group, television viewing, the school climate, teacher behaviors, and 
the unique characteristics of the individual student. It should be clear 
that the individual teacher cannot control or correct all of the causes. 
However, given the same students, some teachers develop and main- 
tain a far better learning environment than others. Similarly, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and parents work far more effectively in some 
schools than in others to establish a good school climate. In this 
regard, the Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) recom- 
mended that the burden on teachers for maintaiaing discipline should 
be reduced through two procedures. One procedure involves the 
development of firm and fair codes of student conduct that are en- 
forced consistently. The other is to establish alternative classrooms, 
programs, and schools to meet the needs of continually disruptive 
students. 

Most schools can establish a good school climate and in this kind 
of climate most teachers are able to establish a good learning en- 
vitonment, free of disruptive discipline problems. For this to occur, 
it is imperative to establish an orderly learning environment at the 
beginning of the course. A synthesis of the suggestions of Kohut and 
Range (1979) and Swick (1980) with respect to getting a cla^s off 
to a good start follow: 
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Learn school policies. Know what the school expects from both 
the teacher and students concerning discipline. 

Establish afe\v classroom rules or guidelines. These should be fair, 
reasonable, and their rationale should be explained to the students. 
Don't have a long list of do's and don't's. 

Discuss expectations. Explain the purposes and goals of the class 
and the obligations of both the students and the teacher to make 
the learning experience successful. 

Learn names. Learn the names of the students as quickl> as possi- 
ble. Initially, a seating chart may be necessary. Calling a student by 
name early in the year gives the student a sense of well-being that 
he or she is more than just a student in your class. Furthermore, 
students will perceive that you are well-organized and in control. 

Overplan lessons. For the first few weeks overplanning lessons will 
impress upon students that the entire class period will be used con- 
structively. Students' expectations concerning how you value the time 
spent with them, as well as your control of the learning situation, 
are often established very early. By your model students will deter- 
mine the values and expectations you desire. 

Set a positive example. Teachers who are cynical, not motivated, 
and not organized are asking for behavior problems. The teacher 
who is well organized, listens to students, and portrays interest and 
concern in active learning has fewer behavior problems that less in- 
volved teachers. 

Invite students to succeed. Give students verbal and nonverbal at- 
tention. When students who are becoming behavior problems begin 
to receive positive messages f.om the teacher on a continuous basis 
their behavior problems diminish. This is a practice which is easier 
said than done. However, the cycle of negative messages-negative 
behavior-negative messages should be replaced *vith a positive ap- 
proach if the teacher wants to see positive behavior. 

Be firm and consistent. This does not mean being harsh with 
students. Fi.'^m and consistent teachers can also be friendly, caring, 
loving, supportive and warm with students. Misbehavior in students 
is usually not a negative reaction to the teacher personally, but is 
caused by many other factors, including the students' perception of 
the role of "teacher." Firmness and consistency in discipline pro- 
vides an environment where all students can expect fairness and also 
have a feeling of security concerning behavior expectations. 

Restore order yvhen a problem occurs. When serious misconduct 
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occurs in class the other students will judge the teacher by the way 
the misbchavioi is handled. The restoration of classroom order is 
the first priority. Minor problems may be handled by ignoring them 
or by simply stating to the student what the misbehavior was and 
reminding the student of the preferred behavior, for example, "Lisa, 
stop writing notes and get to work on our assignment." 

Avoid emouonal outbursts. Avoid arguing with the student in 
front of the class, making the punishment personal, being sarcastic, 
or making threats that cannot be fulfilled. If the situation is tense 
the use of humor can often be the best course of action to defuse 
the situation. Relax the other students and thwart an offending stu- 
dent's challenge to your authority. At times, removal of a student 
from the classroom may be the best method of restoring classroom 
order. Other students feel more comfortable when they know the 
teacher is in control of the class. 

Handle your own problems whenever possible. Students behave 
better in classrooms where they know the teacher really is in control 
and does not always search for the principal to handle problems. 
Although some situations may require outside help, try to handle 
misbehavior yourself whenever possible. 

Help students understand the negative consequences of their 
misbehavior. The sooner students perceive their behavior is hurting 
themselves and their classmates, the greater are the chances that the 
misbehavior will diminish. Help students understand that positive 
individual behavior is much more conducive to making the whole 
class successful than misbehavior. 

Schedule corjerences when necessary. If initial efforts to control 
student behavior fail, an individual teacher-pupil conference allows 
the teacher to get to know the student better, to identify possible 
causes of the misbehavior, and to plan solutions to the problem. 
Parents can provide the teacher with information that can be useful 
in understanding the student's problem. Parents can also suggest 
what actions might be most effective and also speak to their child 
about the classroom problem. When parents and teachers are com- 
municating with each other, behavior problems are more likely to 
be solved than if this contact does not exist. Prior to scheduling or 
speaking with parents it is often useful to get the input of other 
teachers, guidance counselors, the school psychologist, and the prin- 
cipal concerning their experiences with the particular student and 
the parents. 
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A final suggestion is for the teacher to model enthusiasm and self- 
disciplined behavior continually. Much learning occurs through 
observing a model. Students can learn self-control and socially- 
constructive attitudes and conduct if they have appropriate models. 
The teacher who is respected by the students and whose own behavior 
is in control can be sure that students will also learn self-control. 
The students will assume increasing responsibility for the decisions 
that they make regarding their learning activities and their conduct. 
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CHAPTER 7 



EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
STRATEGIES 



Herbert J. Klausmeler 



Much time, effort, and money are given to testing and evaluating. 
Teachers regularly assign letter grades to students on the basis of 
written tests, performance tests, work samples, or observations. Over 
two-thirds of the states have minimum competency testing. A vast 
amount of standardized achievement testing is done in local schools 
today and even more is likely to occur in the future. In this regard, 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) recom- 
mended that standardized tests of achievement 

should be administered at major transition points from one 
level of schooling to another and particularly from high school 
to college or work. The purposes of these tests would be to: 
(a) certify the student's credentials; (b) identify the need for 
remedial intervention; and (c) identify the opportunity for ad- 
vanced or accelerated work. The tests should be administered 
as part of a nationwide (but not federal) system of state and 
local standardized tests. This system should include other 
diagnostic procedures that assist teachers and students to 
evaluate student progress, (p. 14). 

If this recommendation is accepted, students will \er> likely be tested 
in each grade until the> have scored a? a desired minimum level in 
each subject Held included in the testing program. 

Even though much time and effort are given to testing, there is 
strong resistance on the part of educators to use the results of testing 
and evaluation to improve instruction, the curriculum, or any other 
element of the school's educative process. Yet, the information 
regarding student achievement and other outcomes that schools col- 
lect could be used in identifying areas of needed improvement and 
in ascertaining the extent to which planned Improvements have been 
successful. Evaluative information must be used in implementing 
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each of the three improement strategies incorporated in the design 
for improving secondar> education; individual educational program- 
ming, individual instructional progiamming, and goal setting for 
groups of students. The first two strategies were explained in 
Chapters 2 and 3. The goal setting strategy is discussed later in this 
chapter. 

The purpose of this chapter is to clarify the comprehensive and 
enabling objectives of the improvement design that pertain to evalua- 
tion and improvement strategies. 

Comprehensive Objective: 

The individual student's progress toward attaining his/her course 
objectives, the student's instructional program in each course, the 
student's total educational program, and the school's total educa- 
tional program are evaluated systematically and the results of the 
evaluation are used in improving the educative processes of the 
school. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

Appropriate measurement and evaluation techniques are used; 

To evaluate each student's progress toward attaining his/her learn- 
ing goals in each course. 

To evaluate each student's instructional program in each course. 

To evaluate each student's educational program each semester in 
terms of the student's attainment of his/her goals, and in terms 
of the appropi lateness and value of the piogram for the student. 

To evaluate each student's total educational program for the com- 
plete school level, i.e., middle school, high school. 

To evaluate elements of the school's total educational program. 

The results of the evaluation of each student's educational program 
each semester are used, primarily by teachers ond students: 

To set a goal for improving :he student's program the next 
.semester. 

The results of the evaluation of the school's total educational pro- 
gram are used by teachers and other school staff: 
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To set goals annually for composite groups of students to attain, 
such as those of a particular grade in school or those taught by 
a teaching team. 

To evaluate each group's attainment of the goals. 

The results of all evaluation activities are used by teachers and other 
school staff: 

To improve the curriculum, instruction, and other elements of the 
school's educational program. 

To improve the schooPs advising, organizational, and ad< 
ministrative structures and processes. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of measurement and evalua- 
tion, we should be aware that in many schools today teachers assign 
grades to students, but the school does not use the grades to im- 
prove the educative processes of the schooL Similarly, standardized 
mental ability tests and achievement tests are administered, but these 
results typically are not used in the guidance or instruction of the 
individual student or in improving the curriculum or instruction in 
any subject field. However, as we shall see in Chapter 13, schools 
that used the results of their testing program to improve the educa- 
tion of their students made remarkable progress in doing so. Clear- 
ly, schools can use test results and other evaluative information to 
improve education without any threat to teachers, administrators, 
students, or parents. 



Measurement is necessar> in evaluation, but measuring is not the 
same as evaluating. Educational measurement, often performed with 
the use of tests or questionnaires, is the process of assigning a 
numeral or a letter grade to a student*s performance. Foi example, 
we measure a student's achievement in algebra by administering a 
test. We measure a student*s attitude toward algebra by administer- 
ing a questionnaire. 

Evaluation calls for establishing criteria and relating the results 
of measurement to the criteria. Thus, after measuring a student's 
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achievement in a course during a semester, criteria arc needed to 
relate the actual achievement to a desired criterion of achievement. 
For example, did the student's achievement meet a specified criterion 
of mastery? Did it reach a level lower than mastery that was ap- 
propriate for the student in terms of the student's ability or career 
goals? 

We shall deal with criteria in later sections of this chapter. At this 
point an overview of various kinds of frequently used published and 
locally constructed measurement devices are related to various pur- 
poses of securing the measurements. 

Table 7.1 shows commonly used measurement devices and the pur- 
pose for which each may be used. The five main purposes are to 
get an estimate of the student's capability, or aptitude, for learning 
different subject matters, the student's entering achievement level 
in a course and the level upon completing it, the student's progress 
during the course, the student's learning styles and learning strategics, 
and the student's affective characteristics. It is assumed that the 
reader is familiar with these purposes. However, a brief review of 
the uses of intellectual ability, aptitude, achievement, norm- 
referenced, ani criterion-referenced tests may be helpful. 

General in.ellectual ability is also referred to as general intelligence, 
academic a'oility, or mental ahWiiy, A general inielledual ability test 
is dwi^ncd to measure the capability for successfully performing tasks 
that involve the use of language, mathematics, and abstract reason- 
ing. An aptitude test is designed for measuring the ability that is re- 
quired for successfully performing tasks related to a specific area, 
such as algebra, French, engineering, music, or clerical skills. An 
educational achievement test is designed to measure what the in- 
dividual has learned in a particular subject field such as reading, 
mathematics, chemistry, German, or U. S. history. 

Although general intellectual ability tests are very widely used, not 
all persons accept the idea that intelligence is unitary. Thurstone 
(1938) defined intelligence as consisting of several primary intellec- 
tual abilities, including number, word meaning, and spatial. Tests 
based on this idea are sometimes used in career counseling. Guilford 
(1967) identified 120 specific intellectual abilities, including 20 related 
to creative thinking. Creative thinking tests based on Guilford's ideas 
are sometimes used in schools to aid in identifying potentially creative 
students. 

One main use of mental ability tests of any kind is to secure an 
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Tabic 7.1 Frequently Used Measurement Devices and Their 
Purposes 




Standardized noni<-refarenced X 
Intallactual ablllcy or 
othar aptltuda teat 

Standardlxad nont-rcferenced X X 
aducatloaal achlcvesftnC CcaC 

rubllahcd crlcarlon- XXX 
rafareoccd taaC 

U>C4ll3r conatrucccd XXX 
crltarlon-rafcrenccd ccac 

Taachar-««de papar-and- XXX 
paocll teat, tcachar** 
davalopad CaaC of pcr- 
forwancc, or tcachar raclns 
of vork aaaipU 

TMchar obaarvatlon XXX X X 

Fubllahed Invtatory or XX 
qucatlonnalrc 

Locally coaa true ted Invea- ^ X 

tory or queatloimalre 



estimate of how well the student should be able to learn particular 
subject matters. Thus, the student who scores well above average 
on a general intellectual, or mental, ability test is expected to achieve 
above average in courses in English, mathematics, reading, science, 
and social studies. Similarly, the student who scores high on a music 
or art aptitude test is expected to achieve higher than one who scores 
low. However, since the correlation between ability and achievement 
is less than perfect, we do not expect to find a perfect correspondence 
between a student's measured ability and the same student 's achieve- 
ment. Moreover, many factors other than ability, suci* as prior 
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achievement, motivation, effort, learning style, and learning strategy, 
also influence a student's achievement in any course. 

Although there is not a perfect correspondence between an in- 
dividual's measured ability and achievement, the average mental 
ability of a group of students, such as those enrolled in Grade 7 or 
Grade 10, is a good predictor of the average achievement of the group 
in the academic subjects. For example, we found that even a dif- 
ference as small as two to five points in mental ability between two 
Grade 7 classes of a middle school and Grade 9 classes of a high 
school was accompanied with different mean achievement levels in 
the academic subjects— English, mathematics, reading, science, social 
studies (Klausmeier, Serlin, & Zindler, 1983). Moreover, to increase 
the academic achievement of the students of a grade in any academic 
subject, one appropriate technique is to identify the students who 
are achieving farthest below mental ability and work with them to 
increase their effort and to improve their learning strategies and study 
habits. 

Let us now examine norm-referenced and criterion-referenced 
achievement tests. A standardized norm-referenced achievement test 
is one in which the meaning of a raw score made by any student 
is interpreted in relation to other students' scores on the same test. 
For example, a student's raw score of 25 on a standardized test does 
not provide meaningful information. However, when it is found on 
a table of norms to be equivalent to the 50th percentile rank, we 
recognize that this student's achievement level is equal to the me- 
dian of the national sample. Standardized educational achievement 
tests have accompanying manuals that provide tables for converting 
any raw score to a percentile rank, grade equivalent, standard score, 
or some other kind of derived score. The derived scores are based 
on the scores of the national sample of students who were involved 
in the standardization of the test. This national sample is the norm- 
ing group. 

Standardized achievement tests indicate to a school how its stu- 
dent are achieving in relation to the national sample. They arc also 
useful for measuring changes in student achievement across longer 
time periods, such as a semester or year. A standardized test is a 
valid measure of the achievement of the students of a particular 
school to the extent that the items of the test measure the objectives 
of the school's educational program. Accordingly, schools should 
examine the items of a test to assure that the items measure the results 
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of their educational program before adopting the test. 

Criterion-referenced tests may be published or locally constructed. 
The first step in constructing a criterion-referenced test is to specify 
the educational objectives. Then, a short test is developed for measur- 
ing student achievement of each objective, or a set of closely related 
objectives. A criterion, such as 85% correct, is specified as indicating 
mastery of the objectives. Thus, a criterion-referenced test yields 
scores that are interpreted in terms of the student's achievement of 
the educational task to a desired criterion. Each student's score is 
interpreted in relation to each particula: task or set of objectives, 
not in relation to other students' scores as in the case with norm- 
referenced tests. 

Criterion-referenced testing is being used increasingly in connec- 
tion with student achievement of minimum competencies. The 
minimum competencies are stated as instructional objectives, and 
instruction is directed specifically to enable students to achieve the 
objectives. Criterion-referenced testing in one or more subject fields, 
and particularly mathematics, reading, and spelling, is also employed 
in schools that follow a pattern of performance-based education. 
The tests are used to measure the entering achievement level of the 
students, to place each student properly, to monitor progress 
thereafter, and to measure final attainment of the objectives. The 
strength of criterion-referenced tests is their close relationship to the 
school's educational objectives. A weakness is that the results can- 
not be related to the achievements of students in other schools of 
the state or nation. 



The instructional programming strategy was explained in Chapter 
3. When implementing it, the teacher not only carries out instruc- 
tion but also monitors each student's progress and evaluates each 
student's instruaional program. Thus, gathering and using evaluative 
information is an integral part of the instructional programming 
strategy. 

The time and related purposes of gathering and interpreting evalua- 
tion information when implementing individual instructional pro- 
gramming are as follows: 
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Time 1: Prior to starting a course and each unit within the 
course. 

Purpose: To plan an appropriate instructional program for 
each student enrolled in the course. 

Time 2: During the course and each unit of the course. 
Purpose. To provide feedback information to the student to 
facilitate learning, and to the teacher to facilitate 



Time 3: At the end of the course and each unit within the 
course. 

Purpose: To determine whether the student has attained his 



or her learning goals. 

To decide the student's next activities. 

To evaluate the student's instructional program. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the instruction of 

all the students. 

To improve instruction in the course. 



Three kinds of information regarding the student are especially 
important in working out an instructional plan with the student at 
the beginning of a course. One is the capability of the student for 
learning the particular subject matter. This capability may be 
estimated on the basis of prior grades, criterion-referenced test 
results, or the results of standardized tests of achievement and men- 
tal ability. A second is the student's subject field interests and, at 
the high school level, career goals. Typically, students readily com- 
municate this kind of information to the teacher. A third kind of 
information is the student's learning styles. A checklist of learning 
styles that might be administered to the student was given in Chapter 
3. Other information that is also useful was indicated in Figure 2.1. 
Typically, all of this information is gained from records before the 
course starts or it is gotten during the first day or two of class. 

Monitoring the student's progress may be based on teacher obser- 
vation of the student's performance, teacher-constructed criterion- 
referenced .ests, work samples, and other means of gathering infor- 
mation» The main purpose of monitoring is to assure that the stu- 
dent gets information that is needed to correct errors and 
inadequacies. 



instruction. 
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Evaluation of the student's achievement at the end of a unit or 
course involves, first, comparing ihe student's achievements with the 
criterion that has been established for goal attainment. The usual 
criterion is either master> of objectives or attainment to a level judged 
to be appropriate for the particular student. The same kinds of 
devices that are used to measure progress are also used to measure 
achievement at the end of an instructional sequence. In addition, 
standardized acnievemenl tests are often administered at one-year 
or two-year intervals. These results are useful in assessing the stu- 
dent's achievement over longer time periods. 

Another important aspect of the evaluation process is judging the 
value and appropriateness of the instructional program for the stu- 
dent in terms of the student's aptitudes, interests, learning styles, 
and other characteristics. This can be accomplished during a class 
period, for example, on the day that grades are reported. Individual 
conferences are sometimes necessary with the student who has not 
achieved as well as expected. 

Figure 7.1 is a student questionnaire related to reading. Its pur- 
pose is to secure the student's opinions regarding the appropriateness 
and value of the reading course. A questionnaire of this kind may 
be prepared for any course and administered to a group of students 
in a few minutes, or it may be used in a conference with the student. 
The questions can be adapted to each teacher's preferences. (The 
parenthetical information is not part of the questionnaire. It indicates 
what the item is intended to measure.) 

In many situations the teacher does not have time to evaluate each 
student's instructional program at the end of a course, much less 
at the end of each unit. However, carefully evaluating the completed 
programs of a male and female low achiever, a male and a female 
middle achiever, and a male and female high achiever provides very 
useful information to the teacher regarding the value and ap- 
propriateness of the instructional programs of all the students who 
took the course. 



The individual educational prog'-amming strategy was explained 
in Chapter 2. Gathering and using evaluative information is an im- 
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Figure 7,1 Student Course Survey 



Direcdona: Bclov you will find quticlons about your readlns cUta. 
Place a check next to the Ctoup of vorda chat daacribaa how Tou f««I 
about it. 



I. In riadlns (iiotlvatlon) 

..^^ I did «» vtU «• I poaflbly could have* 
I did about «a veil aa I could have. 
I didn't do aa veil aa I could have. 
I didn't do nearly aa vail aa I could have. 



2. Kaadlnt vaa (aptitude for leamlnt to read) 

.^^^ vary hard for m. 

^ hard for u; 

eaay for mt, 

vary eaay for »«. 



3r Raadlns vaa (Interaat) 



very Intcreatlnt co «c. 
Intereatlnj co aa. 
unlntareatlns to me. 
very ualntareatlns to m. 



A. In readlnf I vould rather have apent Mre elite (leamlnt etyle) 

leemlni by vyaalf . 
learning vlth another atudent. 

learning vlth a tftall group of atudenta. 
leemlns with the vhola data. 

everything w£e ebout right. 



S» I think whet I learned In reading will be (velue) 

very uaeful to ne. 

_ uaeful to me. 

not uaeful to me. 



portant part of the strategy. The timing and purposes of evaluation 
related to implementing the individual educational programming 
strategy may be summarized as follows: 



Time 1: Prior to the assignment of the student to particular 
courses or to activities and objectives within each 
course. 

Purpose: To plan an appropriate total educational program 
for and with each individual student each semester. 

rn?r BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Time 2: During the semester and year (at least twice per 
semester). 

Purpose; To provide feedback to the student so that the stu- 



dent can take appropriate actions relative to each 
course. 

To monitor the student's progress in all courses and 
activities, to identify possible difficulties the stu- 
dent may be experiencing and their causes* and to 
take appropriate actions with the student and/or 
to make changes in the program. 



Time 3: At the end of each smester. 
Purpose: To determine the extent to which the student has 
achieved his/her learning goals in each course. 



To determine how effective the various elements of 
the total program were for the student in terms of 
the criteria that were established. 
To provide the information for planning the next 
educational program (of the student who continues 
in the same school). 

To identify areas of possible improvement of 
specific courses and other curricular elements. 



The main steps in implementing individual educational programming 
follow, and the kind of evaluative information that is ased ai each 
step is indicated. 

In a conference with each continuing student and each incoming 
student and with the student's parents, develop an educational plan 
with the student for the semester. As was explained in Chapter 2, 
a tentative educational plan is worked out prior to the start cf the 
semester and the final plan is completed at the beginning of the 
semester. The plan includes a list of the courses, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, study periods, and other educational activities in which the 
student will engage in the school and community. Changes as 
necessary are made in the plan throughout the semester to provide 
the best program possible for the student. 

As part of the planning process, the student sets one or more goals 
in each course. With guidance of the advisor, the student sets his/her 
goals in terms such as the number of objectives to be attained, the 
number of units to be completed, the letter grade to be earned, or 
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the percent correct to be attained on a locally constructed test or 
the percentile to be obtained on a standardized educational achieve- 
ment test. 

The kinds of information needed about the student and about the 
possible courses, extracurricular activities, study periods, and other 
opportunities available to the student were given in Chapter 2. 
Among the most important kinds of information are the student*s 
capability for learning different subject matters, subject matter and 
career interests, and learning styles. 

Monitor the student's progress related to each element of his or 
her program. Three important points to consider regarding the 
monitoring process are the involvement of the student, the frequen- 
cy of the monitoring, and the fact that all elements of the student*s 
educational program require monitoring. The student participates 
directly in the monitoring. Individual conferences are held in which 
the student and the advisor supply the information necessary to assess 
the student's progress. Problems related to any element of the educa- 
tional program are identified and resolved. 

Each school determines the frequency of the monitoring con- 
ferences. One or two conferences each semester coming between the 
planning conference early in the semester and a conference at the 
end of the semester arc sufficient for most students. A conference 
immediately after each grading period works well. The end-of- 
scmester conference and the first planning conference for the ensu- 
ing semester are often combined. 

Since the monitoring process involves all elements of the student's 
program, it also involves courses taught by various teachers. In team 
teaching situations, a team meeting may be used to deal with prob- 
lems that a student is experiencing in the various courses taught by 
the team members. In other situations, other arrangements are work- 
ed out that include the teacher advisor, the teacher of the course 
where a difficulty is being experienced, and the student. The 
counselor or curriculum coordinator may provide assistance in 
scheduling these conferences and also in conducting them. 

The information supplied by the teacher of each course when 
reporting grades may be adequate for monitoring the progress of 
students who achieve reasonably well in relation to expectancy. On 
the other hand, both the student and the teacher are invited to pro- 
vide the advisor information as soon as a student experiences dif- 
ficulty in any course or any other educational activity. Similarly, 
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parents are invited to indicate when their child is experiencing prob- 
lems, and the parents are informed b> the advisor of the situation 
as soon as it becomes known to the advisor. 

Evaluate (he student *s semester program in terms of the extent 
to which the student attained his/her goals and in terms of the ap- 
propriateness and value of the program to the student. Evaluating 
the student*s attainment of his or her goals in each course starts with 
the statement of the goals included in the studenfs educational plan. 
Then, evaluative information regarding the student*s acnievements 
in each course and other educational activity is compiled. Most of 
this information is supplied by the teachers in their report forms to 
the parents. In an individual conference, the student and the advisor 
compare the two ,jid judge the achievement as above, at, or below 
each goal that was set. 

To evaluate the appropriateness of the program for the student, 
one consideration is how well the student achieved in relation to the 
studeni*s aptitude for learning the particular subject matter. Other 
considerations are how well the course activities and materials related 
to the studcnt*s general interests (and career interests if applicable), 
the student*s learning styles, and motivational characteristics. The 
value criterion involves whether thj student, the advisor, and parents 
regard each part of the program, and the program in its totality, 
as worthwhile at the present time, in the future, or both. 

Figure 7.2 is a form that the student completes to provide the ad- 
visor with an estimate of the appropriateness and value of his or 
her completed program. The advisee completes it either prior to a 
conference with the advisor or during the conference. In the con- 
ference, the advisor and student discuss the student^s achievements 
and activities in each course. They conclude the conference with a 
discussion of the ratings. It may be observed that the items of the 
checklist are intended to serve as a starting point for discussing the 
appropriateness and the value of the course to the student from the 
student*s viewpoint. 

As the students gain experience in educational planning and evalua- 
tion, they take greater initiative in all aspects of the planning- 
monltoring-evaluation sequence. At Cedarburg High School, for ex- 
ample, many students lead the conferences. As was indicated in 
Chapter 6, students not only should participate in decision making 
regarding their educational programs but also should learn decision- 
making strategies and skills through working with the advisor. Engag- 
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Figure 7.2 Student Opinion of a Connpleted Educational 
Program 



Divictioni: Think ibout ■!! thi couriii Mod your othir iducitlotMl 
■ctlvitiii for lilt icMitir. Then chick iich Itca. You, your advlior, 
And your pirinci will dlicuti your oplnloni in a confircnci. Ho othir 
p«rioni will th«i. 



1, Thi Mount of effort for m to ittiln iiy courai (otU vt*. (check 



fir too mich. 

too MCh. 
ibout cliht. 
too littlt. 
far too llttli. 

CoMcnti rctirdint ipecific couriii: 



2« Thi vilui of my counci to *t wii (chick oni); 

very hlih. 
hl|h. 

iw>diriti. 
low. 

viry low. 

Comcnti rctirdlnt ipcdflc couriii: 



3. My Intireit in the content ind ictlvltlee of my coureee vee 

(check one): 

very hljh. 

hl|h. 

Boderiti. 

low. 

^Illl^^ very low. 

CoHienti retirdlnt ipedfic couriei. 



4. Conildec the totil ntrtbir of counei, thilr vilue And difficulty* 
And your Intereit In thes. In tirma of furtherint your cducitionAl 
dAvelopsent, you refird them in their totility ii: 

Aidins you to BAke excellent profrcii In your educetionel 

development . 

^^^^ Aidini you to mAk« ebove Bver«te protreee in your educetional 
develov^tnt. 

^^^^^ Aidins you to AAkA everefe profreee in your educAtional 
development • 

contrlbutlnt to b«low Av^rete protreii In your eduCAtionil 
development. 

contributing to very little pro^reee in your educAtionel 
development. 

CoAttents reterdint epecific coureee: 



one): 
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Figure 11.1 showb the home and famil> variables which wer^ 
associated with rapid and slow cognitive development. As shown ii 
the figure, several variables in the area of home and family wer< 
found to differentiate between rapid and slow de\eIopers in Grad< 
12. Klausmeier and Allen concluded that rapid developing student 
hold positive attitudes toward parents, family, and the home ii 
general, and parents of rapid developers hold positi\e attitude 
toward the school and education, and are concerned and interested 
In their child's school, teachers, and curriculum. 

Slow developers, on the ether hand, had parents who typicall; 
demonstrated little involvement with their child and with the schoo 
and expressed negative attitudes toward the school and education 

Research also shows the importance of the school establishini 
positive interactions with the home and the community. In a reviev 
of literature included in her study of school-community relations it 
secondary schools, Oinonen (1980) cited studies which discovered 
relationships between effective programs of home school-coinmunii; 
relations and student performance. For example, Sestak and Freric) 
(1968) and Hunter (1967) found that good school-community rela 
tions had a positive impact on student progress. Hobson (1976) founc 
a significant positive correlation between parent involvement ii 
school activities and student achievement. Brookover, Lapere 
Homachek, Thomas, and Erickson (1965), in a study of junior higl 
school students and their parents, found that when parents are in 
volved in school activities, their children showed significant progres 
in mathematics, reading, and language arts. Research also indicate 
that parental involvement in the educational process can greatl; 
enhance a child's prospects for academic success (Kceves, 1971 
Baker, 1977). 

Findings from studies s^^ch as these provide convincing evidence 
that a school turning its attention to developing effecti\e home 
school-community relations is not merel> an attempt to improv 
public relations and get "good press.** To be sure, a political pur 
pose is served by involving parents in the activities of the school 
but even more important is the educational value to be attained 

In earlier chapters of this book we have shown that the involve 
ment of parents and other community members is essential in im 
pijving educational practice. We now consider a framework fo 
understanding specific ways in which a fruitful relationship betweei 
ihe school and iis surrounding community may be established. 
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Annually determine the percentage of students who attain their 
goals and whose programs were appropriate for them. This step is 
not a direct part of the planning-monitoring-evaluation sequence. 
However, it provides very useful information for evaluating the 
school's total educational program. But more important, when it 
is carried out systematically from one year to the next, changes to 
bring about improvements for individual students can be planned 
and the effectiveness of the planned improvements can be deter- 
mined. 

Before leaving the individual educational programming strategy, 
we may examine how the profile Of a student's achievement and men- 
tal ability may be helpful in implementing the strategy. Test 
publishers provide a computer printout that gives extensive infor- 
mation regarding each student's achievements in all the areas tested, 
including mental ability if it is included in the testing program. The 
grade equivalems and IQ scores follow for three students who were 
tested in the spring of Grade 7 are shown in Table 7.2. 



Table 7.2 IQ Scores and Achievement in Grade Equivalents 
for Three Grade 7 Students 





Total 
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KAth 
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Concepts 


PS 


Math 


Science 


St 


A 


8.4 


6.2 


8.1 


5.7 


8.1 


6.3 


6.7 


9.9 


8.3 


100 




8.4 


9.3 


9.1 


8.3 


7.3 


8.5 


8.0 


8.3 


8.3 


107 


C 


5.9 


8.7 


6.7 


5.5 


6.5 


'.0 


6.0 


9.9 


7.1 


117 



We observe that all three students have some low scores and that, 
relative to mental ability, Student A is achieving much higher than 
Student C except in total reading and language. This information 
is useful to the teachers and adviso; in estimating how well each stu- 
dent has learned thus far and also in planning an educational pro- 
gram with the student for the following semester. Other informa- 
tion, of course, including grades in these areas and other teacher 
judgments should be used. Provided that the grades and teacher 
judgments support the test results. Student C should be encouraged 
to set achievement goals in spelling and in all four math areas com- 
mensurate with the achievement in total reading and science and with 
the relatively high IQ score. Moreover, if the entire Grade 7 class 
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is achieving relatively low in mathematics in comparison with the 
other subject fields as these three students are, the curriculum and 
instructional arrangements in mathematics should be improved. 

The profiles for three Grade 9 students that follow have similar 
implications for evaluating prior achievement and for individual goal 
setting. The achievement test scores are indicated in percentiles in 
Table 7.3. 



Table 7.3 IQ Scores and Achievement in Percentiles for Three 
Grade 9 Students 
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EVALUATION AND GOAL SETTING FOR 
GROUPS OF STUDENTS 

t 

In the preceding section we examined the use of evaluative infor- 
mation in implementing the individual educational programming 
strategy. A different strategy is necessary for improving elements 
of the school's total educational program, such as achievement in 
a subject field, attendance, or attitudes toward school. The goal- 
setting strategy that follows is for use in improving elements of the 
school's educational program. The goals are set for composite groups 
of students, such as the composite group enrolled in each grade, 
rather than for the individual students of the grade. This goal-setting 
strateg> has been alluded to, but it has not been explained in earlier 
chapters. However, ii was employed b> the schools that participated 
in the cooperative research that is reported in Chapter 13. 

Goal-Setting Strategy 

1. During a planning period, identify the purposes of 
^ gathering the evaluative information, the areas to be 
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evaluated, the composite student groups to be included, 
the information gathering tools and procedures, the 
means of analyzing and summarizing the information, 
the kinds of evaluation judgments to be made, and the 
kinds of actions to be taken based on the judgments. 

2 Gather, process, summarize, and interpret the informa- 
tion regarding each area of interest for each composite 
student group. This first year is the baseline year. For 
example, the Grade 9, Grade 10, Grade 11, and Grade 
12 groups of the first year are the baseline grade groups 
for each later year. The outcomes for the grade groups 
of each later year can be compared with those of the 
groups of the baseline year. 

3 Based upon the interpretation of the data, set goals in 
the areas of interest for each continuing group of 
students and for the incoming group. 

4. Develop an improvement plan that includes the activities 
for achieving the goals. 

5. Carry out the activities and monitor progress toward 
achieving the goals. 

6. Gather, process, and summarize the information dur- 
ing the next year. 

7. Determine the extent to which the goals for each com- 
posite group of students were attained. 

8. Evaluate the improvement activities that were carried out 
in terms of their effectiveness. 

9. Summarize and synthesize the evaluative results for all 
the composite groups and all the areas involved. 

10. Continue the cycle of evaluation, goal setting, planning, 
monitoring progress, ^nd evaluation each year, making 
refinements in the goal-settmg strategy and related prac- 
tices as appropriate. 

The preceding strategy is applicable to any area of interest, such 
as improving student achievement in one or more subject fields at 
each grade level, reducing the percentage of students of each grade 
who do not meet the minimum competency criteria, increasing 
average daily attendance, and decreasing the dropout rate. Wc shall 
first examine applications of the strategy to raising student achieve- 
ment in academic subject fields. 
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Use of standardized Achievement 
and Mental Ability Tests 

In the next pages, two different means of summarizing standard- 
ized test information are described, one at Steuben Middle School 
and the other at Hood River Valley High School. In these two schools 
the goal setting was not implemented until after the second year of 
data collection. The kinds of improvement activities carried out and 
the results of implementing the goal-setting strategy in these schools 
are given in Chapter 13. 

Steuben Middle School 

Information follows to show the standardized test information that 
was gathered at Steuben Middle School and how it was analyzed. 
This is followed with an interpretation of the test results and an in- 
dication of the kind of goals that may be set based on the test results. 

Composite Student Groups. Grade 7 and Grade 8. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test Scores. Word knowledge, reading, 
total reading, language, spelling, math computation, math concepts, 
math problem solving, total math. The test battery was administered 
in the spring to the students of Grade 7 and Grade 8. 

OtiS'Lennon Mental Ability Test. This test was administered when 
the students were in Grade 5. (It was school district policy not to 
administer an ability test after Grade 5.) 

Analysis of the Achievement and Mental Ability Test Results. The 
scores of the Grade 7 and Grade 8 students on each standardized 
achievement test and the ability test were ranked from lowest to 
highest (10 rankings were made, 1 for each test). Ne.xt, a score 
equivalent to the 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th, and 90th percentile was com- 
puted for the Grade 7 and Grade 8 students of Steuben. Then, the 
national percentile rank corresponding to each of the five preceding 
local percentile scores for each test was derived, using appropriate 
test manuals. This information was summarized in tables for the 
Grade 7 and the Grade 8 students. 

This approach enables a school to compare five levels of mental 
ability with five levels of achievement in each subject field cor- 
responding to the five percentile ranks, i.e., 90th, 75th, etc. It 
does not permit comparing the mental ability and the achievements 
of the same students since the scores are ranked for each one of the 
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10 sets of test scores. Accordingly, in a Grade 8 class of 300 students, 
only part of the same 30 students may be at or below the 10th percen- 
tile rank in any two or more of the 10 areas tested. Similarly, only 
part of the 150 students may be at or above the 50th percentile rank 
in any two or more of the 10 areas tested. A main benefit of this 
approach is that, regardless of the particular students who may be 
involved, comparisons at each percentile rank can be made across 
the different test scores. 

Table 7.4 gives the results of the mental ability test and the stand- 
ardized tests in total reading, spelling, and total mathematics for 
Grade 7 and Grade 8 for the baseline year. We may examine this 
table, which gives only part of the large amount of available data, 
to illustrate the key questions raised by the Steuben staff and also 
the related answers for the first, or baseline, year. 

7. Are the national mental ability percentiles for the two grades 
the same? The national mental ability percentiles for Grade 7 and 
Grade 8 are about the same. The largest difference is between Grade 
7 (82) and Grade 8 (75) for the local 90th percentile. 

2. How do the local mental ability percentiles and the national 
menial ability percentiles compare? The differences between the local 
mental ability percentiles and the equivalent national mental ability 
percentiles are quite large for both Grade 7 and Grade 8 except for 
the local 10th and 25th percentiles. For example, Steuben's Grade 



Table 7.4 National Percentile Ranks on Standardized Tests for 
Grades 7 and 8 
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7 50th percentile is equivalent to the national 33rd percentile, and 
its Grade 8 50th percentile is equivalent to the national 36th percen- 
tile. This indicates that the mental ability of the Steuben students 
is considerably below that of the national student population. The 
related inference is that the students should not be expected to achieve 
as high as the national population. 

J. Are (he achievements of Grade 7 ana Grade 8, taking into ac- 
count the mental ability levels, the same, higher, or lower? The 
achievement percentiles of Grade 7 are lower than the mental abil- 
ity percentiles in reading and math but higher in spelling, except for 
the 90th percentile. The achievement percentiles of Grade 8 are lower 
than the mental ability percentiles in all 15 instances, but not as much 
lower as Grade 7 in mathematics. Thus, the pattern is different for 
math than for reading and spelling. 

4, Are the amount and the direction of the differences between 
the mental ability percentiles and the achievement percentiles dif- 
ferent for the high and the low local percentiles? The differences 
between the national achievement percentiles and the mental ability 
percentiles are about the same for the different percentile ranks. This 
suggests that the educational program of the school is about equal- 
ly effective for the students of all five ability levels. 

Based on the preceding interpretations, a reasonable goal for 
Grade 7 for the ensuing year is to maintain the present level of 
achievement in spelling and to raise the achievement in reading and 
mathematics. A realistic goal for Grade 8 is to raise the achievement 
in reading, spelling, and mathematics. The goal might be stated more 
precisely **to raise the achievement level in each subject to the men- 
tal ability level." However, when a school has no prior experience 
:n goal setting, it is probably wise to take a more cautious approach. 

We note that the Grade 7 achievement in spelling was above men- 
tal ability. How much might students be expected to achieve above 
mental ability? There is no definitive answer to this question. It is 
raised here to emphasize that the goal-setting strategy does not im- 
ply that the achievement level should not exceed the mental ability 
level. On the contrary, goals should be set to raise achievement above 
the mental ability level until the amount of effort required to get 
a small increase does not appear to warrant the time and effort that 
is expended. 
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Hood River Valley High School 

Results from a standardized achievement test battery and an 
academic aptitude test were used in goal setting at Hood River Valley 
High School. However, the analysis of the data was slightly different 
from that of Steuben Middle School. 

General Aptitude Test Battery, Administered to the students when 
in Grade 9 of the junior high school and to the students who entered 
Hood River Valley High School without GATB scores. 

Analysis, Obtain the G score from the test publisher's computer 
printout for the students of each Grade 10, 11, and 12. Divide the 
students of each grade into quarters based on their G scores. Com- 
pute the mean G score of each quarter of each grade. Change the 
mean G score to the equivalent percentile rank using the test manual 
table(s). 

Stanford Test of Academic Skills, Reading, English, and 
mathematics. Administered to all students of Grades 10, 1 1 , and 12 
in May. 

Analysis, Enter the standard achievement test scores of each stu- 
dent of each quarter of academic aptitude. Do this for each grade 
for reading, English, and mathematics. Compute the mean achieve- 
ment for each quarter and CAjuv^rt the mean to a percentile rank using 
the appropriate test manual table(s). This permits comparison of the 
mean percentile rank in achievement of each quarter with their mean 
mental ability percentile rank. 

Table 7.5 gives the percentile ranks for Grade 10 that arc equivalent 
to the means of ^ xh quarter in mental ability, reading, English, and 
mathematics. Three observations arc readily made. First, all four 
quarters are achieving above their academic aptitude levels in reading 
and below in English and mathematics. Second, achievement is con- 
siderably lower in English than In mathematics or reading. Third, 
the second and third quarters are achieving relatively lower in all 
three subjects than the highest quarter (Quarter 4) and the lowest 
quarter (Quarter 1). 

These test results imply that improvement in English should be 
given high priority. Also, ways should be sought to get higher 
achievement by the students in the middle range of academic 
aptitude. 

Goals based on these interpretations may be stated as follows; 
Maintain the high level of reading achievement of all four quarters; 
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Tabic 7.5 National Percentile Ranks for Quarters of a Grade 
10 Class in Mental Ability and Their Equivalent Na- 
tional Percentile Ranks 'n Reading, English, and 
Mathematics 
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raise the achievement in English and mathematics of all four quarters 
and especially of the second and third quarters. Another way of 
stating the goals in English and mathematics is to raise the achieve- 
ment level of each quarter in these areas, either to its mental ability 
level or to its reading achievement level. As was indicated earlier, 
goals should be set to raise achievement above the mental ability level 
until the payoff in terms of time and effort appears to be 
unwarranted. 

Before proceeding, we should be aware that goal setting can be 
based on the results of achievement testing without the use of men- 
tal ability scores. The main reason for using available mental ability 
scores is, first, to get an estimate of the ability of the group and, 
second, to estimate whether the educative processes is equally effec- 
tive for students of different levels of ability, such as four quarters 
of a class. 

The simplest, but an effective, way of using standardized achieve- 
ment test results in goal setting involves use of the data provided 
by the test publisher in the computer printout. For example, as shown 
in Figure 7.6, the average grade equivalent in each area tested was 
provided for the students of Grade 7 *vho took the test in the spring 
of Grade 7. (It was also provided for each Grade 7 classroom group). 

We see that this Grade 7 class had an average grade equivalent 
(GE) of 8.0 or higher in four areas and below 8.0 in five areas. (At 
the end of Grade 7 an average GE of 8.0 is expected of students 
whose average mental ability is roughly 100.) An appropriate goal 
^o set for the ensuing year is to maintain or raise the mean achieve- 
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Tabic 7.6 Mean (Average) Achievement of a Grade 7 Class in 
Grade Equuivalents 
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ment in reading, language, spelling, and science and to raise it in 
the four math areas and social studies. If a school cannot plan and 
carry out improvement activities in all areas, high priority should 
be given to mathematics. (The mean mental ability of this class was 
106.) 

Similar information for a Grade 10 class of a senior high school 
follows in Table 7.7, however, the test was administered in the fall. 

Table 7.7 Mean (Average) Achievement of a Grade 10 Class in 
Grade Equivalents 
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The average grade equivalents of this Grade 10 class range from 
4.5 to 6.4 above the actual grade in which the students are enrolled. 
The levels of achievement are consistent, ranging from 15.2 to 16.4, 
in all areas except mathematics. Without information regarding men- 
tal ability, an appropriate goal is to maintain the high level of achieve- 
ment in all areas and to raise it in mathematics. (The mean mental 
ability of this Grade 10 class was 1 17, equivalent to a national percen- 
tile rank of 87.) 



Use of Other Measures of Achievement and Aptitude 

Locally constructed achievement tests, locally constructed and 
published criterion-referenced tests, locally constructed and criterion- 
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referenced performance tests, and teacher ratings of students' per- 
formances and work samples arc used to measure student achieve- 
ment. The scores or ratings from any of these devices may be aver- 
aged and used in implementing the goal-setting strategy. Grade point 
average in the subject field may also be employed. As we are aware, 
grade point average in a subject field along with the mean, or average, 
standardized test score in the same subject field are tvtO widely used 
indicators of the level of achievement of the students of each grade. 
However, we typically desire more than the grade point average when 
evaluating student achievement because teachers do not base their 
grades uniformly on how well the students achieve. 

Aptitude for learning particular subject matter is usually measured 
by some type of aptitude test rather than by some form of teacher 
rating. A mental ability score is a good predictor of achievement 
in the academic subject fields, but not in other areas such as the ap- 
plied and fine arts and physical education. Moreover, it is not a good 
predictor of creativity and of various other thinking skills. Other 
published tests are available to measure creativity and aptitudes for 
learning specific subject matters. Teachers' ratings of each student's 
capability, or aptitude, for learning particular subject matters is not 
typically used in secondary schools. This is because each teacher has 
many different students for only one semester or a year and cannot 
reliably estimate the aptitudes of all the students. Moreover, to secure 
ratings from each teacher in a large school and then arrive at an 
average rating in each subject field is time consuming. 

Inasmuch as the use of standardized achievement test results in 
goal setting was illustrated in the prior sections, it may be appropriate 
to show how grade point average and the results of criterion- 
referenced tests may be used. Their use will be described without 
reference to mental ability test results. 

To employ grade point average, the grades received by all the 
students of a particular grade in the subject fields of interest are 
averaged for a grading period, a semester, or a year. These grade 
point averages are examined and a goal is set to maintain or to raise 
the average in each subject field. When computer processing is 
available in the school, the averages can be computed in a few hours, 
and the printouts can become available to the interested staff in a 
very short period of time. The difficult> in using only grade point 
average is that an> given average may not reflect an equal level of 
achievement across subject fields. For example, a 2.0 in mathematics 
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may not indicate the same level of achievement as a 2.0 in English. 
Moreover, teachers are able to raise or lower the grade assigned to 
the same level of achievement whereas this cannot be done on either 
a standardized or a criterion-referenced test. 

One way of using the results of criterion-referenced testing in goal 
setting is to start by computing the percentage of the students who 
master each test in each grade. These percentages are then examin- 
ed and a goal is set either to increase the percentage mastering the 
test, or in a parallel fashion, to decrease the percentage not master- 
ing it. To illustrate, Webster Transitional School of Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, employed criterion-referenced tests in connection with 
its goal setting. Every student at Webster is expected to master the 
following objective when in Grade 6, Grade 7, or Grade 8; "Given 
a multiplication problem involving two fractions, the learner will 
identify the product." A nine-item test was used to measure each 
student's achievement of this objective. The test was used as a pretest 
in the first week of school in Grade 6 and as a posttest in the spring 
in Grades 6, 7, and 8. The percentage of students who mastered the 
posttest in each grade was computed, and a goal was set to increase 
the percentage of Grade 6, Grade 7, and Grade 8 students who 
mastered it the following year. 

We should note that mastery of this and all the ether mathematics 
objectives is considered as the minimum competency level in 
mathematics for completing Grade 8 at Webster Transitional School. 
Although this is the case, a student who does not master all the ob- 
jectives is not retained in Grade 8. A strong effort is made, however, 
to get all students to the minimum competency level. Summer school 
attendance, homework duri..g the week, and Satuiday homework 
are encouraged b> low achieving students of Grades 6 and 7 as well 
as Grade 8. 



EVALUATION AND GOAL SETTING 
RELATED TO OTHER STUDENT OUTCOMES 

We have seen that different kinds of information may be used as 
a basis for setting goals related to student achievement. Goals can 
also be set related to other student outcomes in the cognitive do- 
main and to outcomes in the affective and behavioral domains. 

Other outcomes in the cognitive domain include divergent and con- 
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vergent thinking skills that are not associated with achievement in 
any particular subject field. Based on the Bloom taxonomy (I9S6), 
the convergent thinking skills include application, analysis, synthesis, 
and evaluation. Guilford's stiucture of intellect (1967) indicates that 
originality, flexibility, and elaboration are essential for creative pro- 
duction. Strategics of learning is another important set of outcomes. 
Some form of test or rating is typically employed to secure infor- 
mation regarding those outcomes, and the usual goal is for the stu- 
dent of each grade to become more competent in the skills or 
strategies. 

The affective domain includes interests, attitudes toward various 
aspects of schooling, aad self-concepts. The Instructional Objectives 
Exchange (1972a) has prepared objectives and related tests to measure 
students* attitudes toward teachers, school subjects, learning, the 
social structure and climate of the school, and peers. The Instruc- 
tional Objectives Exchange has also developed objectives and con- 
structed tests pertaining to four dimensions of the self -concept; fami- 
ly self-esteem derived from family interactions, peer self-esteem 
associated with peer relations, academic st^lf-esteem derived from 
success and failure in scholastic endeavors, and general self esteem 
that is a comprehensive estimate of how the self is regarded (Instruc- 
tional Objectives Exchange, 1972b). An inventory or rating scalw is 
employed in measuring these outcomes. The usual goal is to main- 
tain or to develop more positive attitudes and self*concepts. 

The behavioral domain includes outcomes such as attendance, tar- 
diness, discipline referrals, suspensions, and drop-outs. Many schools 
keep records of these student behaviors. The usual goal set in con- 
nection with these behaviors is to maintain or increase attendance 
and to reduce the incidence of tardiness and other undesired 
behaviors. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
AND PROCESSES 



James M. Llpham 

What administrative arrangements and processes foster improve- 
ment of the secondary school? How can the secondary school be 
structured to enhance schoolwide planning and shared decision mak- 
ing? What kinds of administrative arrangements have secondary 
schools utilized successfully in carrying out their improvement ef- 
forts? Answers to these questions are of great importance since the 
administrative arrangements and processes impact directly on the 
educational program of the total school. Hence, this chapter ad- 
dresses and explains the processes essential for achieving the follow- 
ing comprehensive and enabling objectives of Component 6 of the 
design for improvement— Administrative Arrangements; 

Comprehensive Objective: 

The school's administrative arrangements provide for cooperative 
planning and sharing decision making the persons responsible for 
implementing the plans and decisions that are made, mainly ad- 
ministrators, counselors, teachers, and students. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives 
The school: 

Is organized into administrative units, each of which has no more 
than 500 students. 

Has one or more -ommittees, composed of representatives of the 
administrative team, counselors, teachers, students, and parents 
that make decisions and formulate plans regarding the schooPs 
curriculum, instruction, advising, evaluation, organization, and 
staffing. 
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An Educational Improvement Committee, or other committee or 
council thfit has representatives of the administrative team, cur- 
riculum coordinators, counselors, and teachers: 

Plans the schooPs educational improvement activities with input 
from the total faculty. 

Students, parents, and citizens: 

Participate in meetings of ihz Educational Improvement Commit- 
tee when matters of concern to them are on the agenda. 

Serve as regular members of the Educational Improvement 
Committee. 

One or more district committees, composed of the district ad- 
ministrator, representative principals, curriculum coordinators, 
counselors, teachers, students, parents, and citizens: 

Coordinate the improvement activities of the district, taking into 
account district policies and state requirements. 

Secure district and other specialists for consultation regarding im- 
provement activities. 

The principal provides leadership and, with appropriate involvement 
of members of the Educational Improvement Committee and the 
school staff: 

Establishes policies and procedures that facilitate the schooPs 
educational improvement efforts. 

Coordinates the use of facilities, materials, equipment, supplies, 
and other resources. 

Provides time, space, and other physical arrangements that are 
needed for teaching teams, school committees, and other groups 
to meet and conduct their business during the school day. 

Establishes effective two-way communication among administra- 
tors, other staff, teachers, and students; and between the school 
and parents and citizens of the community. 

Participates as a member of district committees. 
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Transmits information to and from district committees. 

Attempts to have implemented the decisions made by district 
committees. 

The first part of this chapter examines the administrative ar- 
rangements and processes essential for implementing planned educa- 
tional improvement. Next, the structures and processes necessary for 
improving educational decision making are explored. Then, diagrams 
and descriptions are presented of four different administrative ar- 
rangements that have been utilized to improve secondary schooling. 
The chapter concludes by considering some substantive issues to be 
resolved if the administrative arrangements and processes in secon- 
dary schools arc to be improved in the years ahead. 



IMPLEMENTING EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



Certain administrative structures, processes, and behaviors are 
crucial to the successful implementation of a planned educational 
improvement. Recent studies conducted in secondary schools that 
were engaged in implementing one or more components of the 
Wisconsin design have shown that: 

1. The nature and quality of the leadership behaviors provided 
by administrator^, counselors, department chairpersons, 
and teachers that are appropriate to the various phases of 
the implementation process help to bring about educational 
improvement (Brittenham, 1980). Moreover, continuity in 
leadership positions on the part of adnunistrators is essen- 
tial. Those schools experiencing greatest difficulty in im- 
plementing educational improvement had a high rate of 
turnover in administrators (Gaddis, 1978). 

2. Strong commitment to educational improvement, coupled 
with a combination of decentralized management decision 
making and centralized curriculum development, greatly 
supports the changeover to the individual instructional pro- 
gramming strategy (Neiner, 1978). 
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3, Special project and grant funds from outside sources are 
helpful but not essential to implementing educational im- 
provement (Daresh, 1978). Instead, educational leaders 
utilize local resources, capitalizing on such historical cir- 
cumstances as school consolidations and building construc- 
tion or remodeling to implement change. 

4, Planning for improvement includes clear specification of 
the objectives of the change, an accurate assessment of the 
present system, a specific allocation of the resources needed, 
appropriate administrative arrangements to implement the 
improvement process, a continuing process of curricular 
development, an adequate staff development program, a 
realistic time frame which specifies short- and long-range 
goals, an identification of appropriate strategies to be used, 
and a comprehensive evaluation process (Neiner, 1978; 
Watkins, 1978). 

5. Some additional resources arc helpful during the initial 
phase of the change process for intensive staff and curricular 
development activities. Continuing inscrvice is essential, par- 
ticularly for new and incoming teachers, to help them ac- 
quire the skills necessary to function effectively as teachers 
and as advisors (Lehr, 1979). 

6. The following elements are necessary for effecting educa- 
tional improvement, a shared decision-making structure, the 
creation of a warm and personalized learning environment, 
an advising system for students, curricular development, and 
use of one or more of the improvement strategies (Artis, 
1980). The specific administrative arrangements for shared 
decision making can vary widely from school to school. 
Some of the schools examined failed at the outset clearly 
to specify staff and student behavioral expectations and to 
provide the structures necessary for staff and students to 
fulfill their new role expectations, but subsequent steps were 
taken to correct this mistake (Zimman, 1980). In their ap- 
proach to advising, all teachers and other staff members 
viewed student advising as an integral aspect of their ex* 
panded roles (Brittenham, 1980). In their approach to cur- 
riculum and instruction, giving students credit on the basis 
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of objectives accomplished— not on the amount of time 
spent in a course— was an integral aspect of the improve- 
ment process (Rankin, 1981). 

Appropriate leadership and decision making behaviors are essen- 
tial during each phase of the implementation process (Lipham, 
Dunstan, & Rankin, 1981). Although principals have great respon- 
sibility for constructive change throughout the implementation pro- 
cess, they must not just stay "one step ahead of the group,'* but 
must adapt leadership and decision-making modes to unfolding 
events. Early in the implementation process, during the awareness- 
assessment phase, the principal serves as initiator, stimulator, com- 
municator, and influencer, so that the perspectives of the staff and 
others can be broadened (Dunstan, 1981). The principal must have 
an articulated philosophy of education and must communicate to 
the staff and others the anticipated outcomes of the improvements 
(Watkins, 1978). Working with key teachers who have both exper- 
tise and interest, the principal must coordinate awareness activities 
that will move the principal's vision of planned change to a 
schoolwide plan for improvement. This plan should be based on a 
needs assessment, an exploration of issues and attitudes, and the shar- 
ing of information about means of meeting the needs of the organiza- 
tion and the individuals within it. The principal must encourage 
widespread participation during this phase, must emphasize the pos- 
sible new goals, and must sapport the staff as they participate with 
the principal in goal setting and planning. 

In the commitment phase, the principal is instrumental in shap- 
ing the decision to adopt by stimulating the enthusiasm of the staff; 
by securing the district's commitment of human and material 
resources; and by appropriately involving parents, citizens, and 
others in assessing th.: need for change and the potential benefits 
of the proposed program. Apparently, a few principals still tend to 
think that they can "go it alone," and do not adequately inform 
the staff about the magnitude of the change being attempted or listen 
sufficiently to suggestions from the staff about possible problems 
that might be created by the proposed improvement. Still others tend 
to stress the autonomy of "me and my staff," and fail to obtain 
the necessary support of school district officials, the board of educa- 
tion, parents, and citizens. During the commitment phase, leader- 
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ship behavior high in goal emphasis and high in supportivencss must 
be provided. 

Local schools do not engage in major change in isolation. Prin- 
cipals and staff members in effective schools reach out to the larger 
educational environment for ideas and resources for improvement. 
Initially, these leaders depend heavily on national professional 
associations and publications, colleges and universities, and research 
and development centers for imiovative ideas and appi caches. Subse- 
quently, they depend on leagues of similar schools, state and in- 
termediate educational agencies, and individual educational con- 
sultants to refine their implementation activities (Darcsh, 1978). Ad- 
ministrators and teachers accept as authentic "that which works'* 
in other schools (Klausmeier, 1978). 

It also must be recognized that implementation of a major im- 
provement effort requires substantial time. Many innovative educa- 
tional programs falter and fail because they are so rushed (Neiner, 
1978). Ample time must be provided for the modification of existing 
roles or the creation of new roles, and for these altered expectations 
to become internalized, if the change is to be effective (Brittenham, 
1980). Most major educational improvements require several years— 
not months. 

As the start-up phase begins, the primary role of the principal and 
other leaders shifts from that of initiator to that of coordinator. 
Leadership behavior high in work facilitation and supportivencss 
becomes paramount. Staff members struggling with anticipated and 
unanticipated problems related to implementing an improvement 
need both organizational and psychological support. 

As implementation of the innovation proceeds, instrumental 
leadership is required to monitor progress, to reinforce effective prac- 
tices, to correct inadequacies, and to resolve difficulties. In this 
regard, the failure of some principals to be able to shift to instrumen- 
tal leadership behavior at this juncture can be quite dysfunctional. 
As staff members become busily engaged in their roles or activities 
they do not wish to continue high engagement in participative de- 
cision making— or as one teacher put it, "redeciding decisions." In- 
stead, the need exists to have the previously made decisions clarified, 
codified, and enforced— otherwise, the staff experiences early 
''burnout." 

Subsequently, during the refinement and institutional phases, the 
school develops its own improvement capability and moves toward 
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making it permanent and enduring. It continues to refine its needs 
analysis procedures, its refinement strategies, and its organizational 
structures and processes. Roles and relationships become clarified, 
expanded, and stabilized. As the staff engages in the improvement 
activities they continuously require new knowledge and also more 
sophisticated skills. In these phases it becomes important for the prin- 
cipal and other leaders to recycle and return to a participative leader- 
ship style. 

Thus, those who would be leaders in secondary schools, whether 
principals, counselors, chairpersons, or teachers, must not only 
engage in certain essential leadership and decision-making behaviors, 
but must also vary them according to the different phases of carry- 
ing out planned change. In this regard, the leadership behavior of 
both principals and staff change markedly from the beginning phases 
of an improvement program to the institutionalization of an endur- 
ing refinement capability in the school. In developing this capabil- 
ity, appropriate involvement in decision making is essential. 



IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL DECISION MAKING 



To improve the quality of educational decisions, attention must 
be paid to "what" a decision concerns, "who" is involved in mak- 
ing it, and "how" the decision is made (Lipham, 1974). The * Vhat" 
of decision making concerns the basic functions of curriculum and 
instruction, staff personel, student personnel, finance and business 
management, and school-community relations. The **who" can 
range from the board of education to students, through various com- 
binations of administrators, supervisors, specialists, teachers, 
parents, and citizens. "How" decisions are made can range from 
a rational, stepwise process to a highly political, personalized one 
that even in successful schools almost defies description (Holm- 
Quist, 1976; Kawlcski, 1977; Moyle, 1977; Speed, 1979; Watkins, 
1978). 

Regarding "what" an educational decision is concerned with, the 
implementation of a major educational improvement ultimately con- 
cerns all of the content areas. For example, a major curricular change 
affects the human input mix of staff, students, parents, and citiz( ns, 
as well as the material input mix of facilities, equipment, supplies, 
and instructional materials. This dynamic interaction often rises 
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philosophical and policy issues for which widespread participation 
in the decision-making process is essential (Brittenham, 1980; Zim- 
man, 1980), These issues become differentiated, delegated, and dealt 
with according to their relevance at each level of the school organiza- 
tion. Hence, it is essential that a clear philosophy of educational de- 
cision making be articulated and that appropriate administrative ar- 
rangements and decision-making structures be established if the 
school is to be successful (Watkins, 1978; Wright, 1976). 

The issue of "who" should be involved in decision making is often 
determined by the substance of the decision to be made. This con- 
tent can deal with decisions that are routine, negotiated, or heuristic. 
Both the frequency (how often) and extent (at what level) of involve- 
ment in decision making also must be considered. Excessive involve- 
ment causes frustration ("Why doesn't the principal just decide and 
leave us alone?"), whereas underinvolvement creates hard feelings 
("Why wasn't I consulted?")- Thus, one always strives for a con- 
dition of equilibrium and involves others appropriately, depending 
on their interest, expertise, and representation of their constituencies. 

Whether decision involvement is mandatory, permissive, or pro- 
hibited also must be considered (Dunstan, 1981). Mandatory issues 
include those that call for widespread staff participation in decision 
making, such as determining objectives, establishing policies, and 
evaluating instruction; permissive issues are those that may or may 
not Call for total participation, such as the selection of equipment, 
textbooks, and teaching materials; and prohibited issues include those 
that do not call for staff participation, such as the assignment of 
staff or the evaluation of individual teachers. Thus, in seeking a 
balance between authoritative and participative modes, effective ad- 
ministrators and the faculty agree at the outset on the appropriate 
level for staff participation in decision making. 

Recent research regarding staff involvement in decision making 
shows that teachers generally feel quite deprived from making 
schoolwide and districtwide decisions (Flannery, 1980; Speed, 1979; 
Warner, 1981). Special care should be taken, therefore, to inJudc 
teachers in the following decisions from which they fed pcirticularly 
deprived: determining the administrative and organiza:ional struc- 
ture of the school, determining procedures to be used to: teacher 
evaluation, selecting departmental chairpersons or team leaders, 
evaluating subject departments or teams, hiring new faculty 
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members, setting and revising school goals, and establishing 
schoolwide policies (Thierbach, 1980). 

Regarding "how" decisions are made, essentially the process in- 
cludes a unique combination of rational, logical stages or phases, 
as well as political and personal influences that result in a particular 
course of action being taken. This process occurs primarily in struc- 
tured and ad hoc committee settings, using small group procedures 
with a search for consensus (Watkins, 1978). When viewed as a 
rational process, the stages of decision making typically include iden- 
lifying the issue or problem, defining the problem, suggesting alter- 
native solutions, weighing alternatives, making the decision choice, 
implementing the decision made, and evaluating outcome's of the 
decision (Lipham, 1974). In practice, however, the decision-making 
process does not proceed so rationally and systematically, but in three 
broad phases, "before the decision," "the moment of decision," 
and "after the decision" (Dunstan, 1981). 

The "before-thc-decision" phase includes many interactive ac- 
tivities and behaviors that typically include a high degree of posing 
alternative solutions as a means for defining and redefining the prob- 
lem or issue at hand (Rankin, 1981). That is, instead of each alter- 
native being rationall> considered in terms of its positive and negative 
values and outcomes, various alternatives are weighed, one against 
another, as to their desirability or acceptability. Then, it is not at 
all unusual for the "most satisfactory" alternati\e to be selected as 
the appropriate decision to be made. 

Although the **moment of choice" typically is viewed as the crucial 
stage in the decision-making process, in actuality it is anticlimactic. 
Frequently, il is difficult to determine when major educational de- 
cisions actually are made. Even in formally structured committees, 
majority votes are seldom taken, and, when they arc, the outcome 
usually can be predicted. Instead, vocal consensus ("Let's do it that 
way"), silent affirmation ("Does anyone object?"), or actual ex- 
haustion ("Do whatever you wish") seem to be the rule (Holmquist, 
1976i Moyle, 1977). In fact, the tendency exists, even in successful 
secondary schools, to talk about issues until the time runs out— 
sometimes shifting the decision-making process from the participative 
to the authoritative mode (Artis, 1980; Brittenham, 1980; Zimman, 
1980). 

**After-the-decision" behaviors and acti\ities differ substantially 
from the pievious two phases. Here, commitment, interest, and ex- 
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pcrtisc predominate, so that the "doers" take over where the 
"talkers" leave off. After the decision choice is made, particular 
individuals become the "driving forces" for putting the decision into 
action (Kawlcski, 1977). Thus, the decision-making process is 
qualitatively and quantitatively different "before the decision" and 
"after the decision." "Beforc-the-decision" behaviors include a high 
degree of input and involvement using group processes; "after-the- 
decision" behaviors include a high degree of individual effort and 
initiative (Lipham and Rankin, 1982). 

In summary, the decision-making process can be improved when 
the school is appropriately structured to enhance staff involvement 
in making major educational decisions. 



In this section we describe administrative arrangements which pro- 
vide for cooperative planning and shared decision making in im- 
plementing educational improvement. These structures were 
developed in four secondary schools— three senior high schools and 
a middle school representing a wide range in size, location, and 
clienteles ser\ed— that were engaged in implementing components 
of the Wisconsin design. Each example includes a brief description 
of the school followed by an analysis of the administrative ar- 
rangements utilized. Here, the focus is on schoolwide decision mak- 
ing, whereas in the following chapter the emphasis is on decision 
making at the teaching and advising level. 

East High School, Denver, Colorado 

East High School in . enver, Colorado, is a comprehensive school 
enrolling approximately 1,300 students in Grades 10, 11 and 12. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the students enter college after gradua- 
tion. The school, located adjacent to a city park, is housed in an 
impressive multistory building of classic school architecture 
characteristic of the late twenties; it has been modernized through 
the years. The professional staff is comprised of the principal, three 
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assistant principals, Hvc guidance counselors, and approximately 150 
staff members, both certificated and classified. 

As shown in Figure 8.1, the administrative structure of the school 
follows a somewhat traditional departmental pattern, yet several pro- 
visions have been made for the teaching staff to participate in 
schoolwide decision making and the related planning of improve- 
ment programs. Here, it can be seen that the administrative team 
consists of the principal and assistant principals for instruction, stu- 
dent personnel, and administrative services. The assistant principal 
for instruction is responsible for coordinating the entire instructional 
program of the school. The areas of responsibility include curriculum 
development, implementation, and evaluation; educational equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials; staff selection, placement, supervi- 
sion, and evaluation; and relations between the school and the com* 
munity. The assistant principal for student personnel is responsible 
for the coordination and supervision of student testing and 
diagnosis; counseling; psychological, health, and social services; 
placement; and follow-up of graduates. The assistant principal for 
administrative services is responsible for managing the daily opera- 
tions of the school, including building maintenance and security, stu- 
dent conduct and discipline, and co-curricular programs and ac- 
tivities. Together with the principal, the assistant principals constitute 
th;: administrative team which meets frequently— formally once a 
week and informally as necessary—to share in making immediate 
and long-range decisions. 

'he faculty, in most secondary schools, is organized into 
i4cademic departments consisting of the several subject fields. In this 
arrangement, counseling, the media center, and other ser\ice units 
are also 'tonsidered as departments. Dcpaa.Tnent chairpersons are 
elected for three-year terms. The faculty of each department is 
responsible for planning, offering, and evaluating the courses or ser- 
vices rendered. 

A key prerequisite to effective representation of the staff in this 
administrative arrangement is that pro^ isions must be made for 
establishing a viable schoolwide shared decision-making structure 
to deal with policy, program, and process issues of vital concern 
throughout the school. At Denver East, staff members participate 
in decision making through a representative schoolwide Curriculuir. 
Council which consists of the chairpersons of each academic and 
.^er '^e J*r<\rtment, plus the coordinators of special programs, such 
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as in reading;. The Council is chaired by the assistant principal for 
instruction and meets monthly during the school day. The Cur- 
riculum Council is a very important group which sets curriculum 
policy and objectives; determines curricular patterns, offerings, and 
requirements; and approves all courses required for graduation. It 
also oversees all of the individualized educational programs which 
include work study, reading and mathematics proficiency, advanc- 
ed college placement, executive internship, and the senior seminar 
(an alternative interdisciplinary program which emphasizes experien- 
tial learning in reaMife situations). 

The work of the Curriculum Council is also accomplished through 
the ui,e of subcommittees, task forces, and other representat've staff, 
student, parent, and community groups that deal with particular 
issues of schoolwide and districtwide importance. In addition to using 
these structures for formal communication, the sta^f, students, and 
others engage frequently in informal two-way communication which 
enhances opportunities for shared decision making throughout the 
school. 

To emphasize curriculum and instruction, many schools that are 
structured like Denver East assign assistant principals on the basis 
of their interests, preparation and expertise to responsibilities for 
the instructional leadership of several academic departments. Thus, 
the span of control of the administrative staff is reduced so that both 
immediate and sustained attention can be paid to instructional plan- 
ning, implementation, and evaluation in the several subjects. In such 
schools, the assistant principals also are contributing members of 
the schoolwide curriculum improvement committee or council. 

An example of the administrative arrangements for shared decision 
making in a school which is structured into I cad fields, rather than 
academic departments, is now presentei^ 

Hood River Valley High School, Hood River, Oregon 

As described earlier. Hood River Valley High School is a com- 
prehensive school enrolling approximately 750 students in Grades 
10, II, and 12. Approximately 50 percent of the students enter col- 
lege after graduation. The school is housed on a campus plan. 
Classrooms iu the main building, most of which are of open-space 
design, surround the school's resource center and offices. The staff 
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consists of the principal, two associate principals, three guidance 
counselors, and approximately 60 certificated and classified staff 
members. 

As in East Denver High School, the administrative team at Hood 
River Valley consists of the principal and associate principals who 
meet frequently to provide leadership to the total educational pro- 
gram (See Figure 8.2). They monitor courses and units of instruc- 
tion to ensure that the school's philosophy of individual rate and 
continuous progress is implemented. Two other structures, in ad- 
dition to the administrative team allow for meaningful and effective 
schoolwide participation in decision making. They are the Cabinet 
and the Curriculum Committee. 

At Hood River Valley, the faculty is organized into six broad 
fields--science and mathematics, humanities, vocational education, 
physical education, counseling, and the resource center. Fields are 
served by coordinators. Within three of the fields there are team 
leaders. A team leader is appointed where there are four or more 
teachers in a curricular area, such as science or mathematics. The 
major body for shared schoolwide decision making is the Cabinet, 
which consists of the principal, associate principals, field coor- 
dinators, and team leaders. The Cabinet meets weekly during school 
and is chaired by the principal. It has policy-making, coordination, 
and decision-making responsibilities in all functional areas. 

Since the educational program of the school is career-oriented, 
objective-based, flexibly-provided, and competency-based (allowing 
for the continuous progress of each student) the instructional involve- 
ment of the Cabinet is augmented by a curriculum review commit- 
tee consisting of representative teachers of each subject. The work 
of this committee is so important to the school that it is called 
•*Vital.'' Alsc chaired by the principal. Vital meets regularly during 
CD school to review and approve any changes in course offerings and 
units of instruction developed by teachers in the several subjects or 
^ broad fields. 

< Although other small secondary schools currently may lack the 
^ sophistication in their instructional purposes, plans, programi., and 
**Q processes as that represented by Hood River Valley Senior High 
Q School, the key feature to be emphasized is that all the ad> 
V ministrators, teachers, and students are arranged so that they pro- 
^vide input to those decisions in which they are interested and in which 
l^they have a stake in the outcomes. 
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Such involvement also Is possible in large, comprehensive secon- 
dary schools which are structured quite differently from cither sub- 
ject department or broad field arrangements, and it is to a different 
example, that of the subschool structure, that we now turn. 



Irvine High School, Irvine, California 

Irvine High School is a comprehensive school enrolling over 1,800 
students in Grades 9 through 12. It is located in a suburban area 
south of Los Angeles. Approximately 60 percent of the students enter 
college after graduation. The school is built on a campus plan with 
separate buildings for instructional and other activities. As shown 
in Figure 8.3, Irvine High School is organized into subschools. Each 
of these subschools, or units, is composed of about 600 students, 
30 teachers, a counselor, and an assistant or unit principal. 

At Irvine, the administrative, counseling, and teaching staff is 
organized into subschool units, each of which includes students from 
all grade levels. Each unit is headed by an assistant principal who 
is responsible for the daily operations of the unit, including the super- 
\ision and evaluation of staff, student attendance and discipline, and 
unit management activities. In addition, unit principals are assigned 
leadership responsibilities for specific academic departments and 
schoohvide service functions, such as guidance, student health, 
athletics, and bilingual education. Unit principals ait responsible to 
the principal who provides leadership in policy development, cur- 
«i<riculum planning and evaluation, staff selection and training, needs 
Assessment and long-range planning, and extraorganizational rela- 
3<ions of the school with the community, the district, and other agen- 
Hiies and institutions. Under the leadership of the principal, the ad- 
ministrators work cooperatively as a team to fulfill the requisite ad- 
iJninistrative functions. 

•< The primary decision making body of the school is the Instruc- 
pQonal Improvement Council. It has major responsibilities for stating, 
^rmulating, and disseminating curriculum policy, assessing educa- 
^onal needs, adopting new programs, allocating finances, and set- 
jljng schoolwide goals and objectives. The membership of the Council 
^nsists of the principal, one unit principal, an elected teacher from 
each unit plus two teachers elected at large, a student and a parent 
from each unit, and one member of the classified staff elected at 
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large. The Council meets weekly during school and is chaired by the 
principal. 

The Council receives, reviews, and acts on reports and recommen- 
dations from all standing and ad hoc committees. These include the 
Budget Advisory Council which has primary responsibility for 
preparing the total school budget, the Activities Council which is 
responsible for planning and managing the student activities pro- 
gram, the Student Forum which deals with problems and issues of 
concern to the student body, and the School Advisory Forum which 
presents parents' opinions and concerns and also serves as a sound- 
ing board for school problems and proposals. Thus, at Irvine, 
teachers, counselors, students, and parents continually share in the 
decision-making process with administrators. The faculty engages 
in a great deal of cooperative planning; they also share in carrying 
out their job responsibilities. 

The instructional program at Irvine includes a wide variety of in- 
school and community-based learning experiences. All courses are 
objective based and have assigned levels of difficulty. Within each 
course, students may earn from one to five credits, based on the 
number of specific objectives attained. A wide variety of grouping 
arrangements and learning activities is provided, appropriate to each 
student's learning style and other characteristics. Instruction suited 
to each student's educational needs and career goals is facilitated 
b> the subschool administrative arrangement which helps create a 
personalized environment for teaching, learning, and advising. 

Such conditions are also characteristic of schools that are struc- 
tured into interdisciplinary units, and it is to an example of this ad- 
ministrative arrangement that we now turn. 

U 

^Steuben Middle School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

< Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, enrolls approx- 
^imately 850 students in Grades 6, 7, and 8. The school is housed 
a traditional multistory structure built in 1929. The professional 
Citaff is comprised of the principal, two assistant principals, a cur- 
Qiculum coordinator, two guidance counselors, and approximately 
•j^O certificated and classified staff. 

ixi As shown in Figure 8.4, Steuben Middle School is organized into 
Cieven Instruction and Advisory units, each of which consists of ap- 
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proximately 120 students, four teachers, and an aide. Unit teachers 
are responsible for the students' instruction in English, reading, 
mathematics, science, and :,ocial studies. In addition to the seven 
Instruction and Advisory units, ihiit are support aniu consisting 
of specialist teachers 1^; physical educatioi., industrial c'.its, home 
economics, art, and music, as veil as teachers of special and excep- 
tional education. The specialist teachers Jo not serve as .Uudent ad- 
visors, but they consult frequently with academic unit teach... 
regarding student programs and progress. 

The administrative team consists of the principal ^n^* two assis- 
tant principals who share lespunslbilities for student personnel ser- 
vices, scheduling, and data processing, and together with the 
guidance counselors and faculty are responsible for siuduu vonduct 
and discipline. Curriculun; planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion in the academic and support units is uader the leadership of 
the curriculum coordinator who assists the administiative tcuiu and 
is responsible with the faculty for instruction throughout the schou*. 

The major decision-making body of the school is the Instructional 
Improvement Committee which consists of reprc:,entati.v^ from each 
of the Instruction and Advisory units and the support units, to^jcther 
with the pdncipai, tlie curriculum coordinator, the teacher union 
representative, the lead teacher aide, and a student rcprcsei,ia'ive. 
Under the chairmanship of the prircipal, the Instructional Improve- 
ment Committee meets weekly during school lo set educational ob- 
jectives and makt decisions regarding issues of schoolwide coacern. 
It is responsible for decisions regardir*g ail iii.provement activities 
l^of the school. 

t£t In summary, the administrative arrangement of Steubea Middle 
^School is designed to assure widespread participulica in decision 
^making on the part of administrators, teachers, and others vitally 
<concerncd with the success of the school. 



We have examined four examples of different administrative ai- 
Cprangements utilized to enhance appropriate participation in bring* 
ing about improvemeats in secondary schools of varying size, loca- 
tion, clienteles served, and oth^r characteristics. Each administrative 
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arrangement has evolved in response to the need to increase involve- 
ment in and enhance the quality of schoolwide planning and deci- 
sion making. 

Here, we consider briefly two questions that must be answered 
by the staff of any secondary school in improving its administrative 
arrangements and processes: 

1. What are the role expectations and relationships among the 
administrative team in the local school? 

2. What formal structures are necessary to enhance schoolwide 
decision making and cooperative planning? 

The Administrative Team 

Much attention has been paid in recent years to the management 
team concept whereby those responsible for the administration of 
the school work cooperatively to fulfill organizational and individual 
goals (ASCD,1978; Wagstaff, 1973). Undoubtedly, the quality of 
the leadership of the principal is a key factor to the success of the 
school (Lipham, 1981; Lipham and Darcsh, 1979; Lipham & Rankin, 
1982). The administrative structure, therefore, should provide the 
principal with opportunities to meet and confer both formally and 
informally with other members of the administrative team and with 
the staff to plan, implement, monitor, and evaluate the progress of 
program improvements throughout the school. 

Generally, two approaches have been followed in establishing an 
effective administrative team; tht specialist approach and the 
generalist approach. In the specialist approach, such as in Denver 
East High School and Steuben Middle School, assistant or associate 
principals have specified duties and are responsible primarily for 
supervision in such areas as instruction, student personnel, or ad- 
ministrative services. In the generalist approach, such as in Hood 
River Valley aiid Irvine High Schools, the duties of assistant or 
associate principals range across all of the functional or decisional 
content areas. In either case, it is essential that under the leadership 
of the principal, the administrative team functions as a vital, cohesive 
decision-making group. 
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The Schoolwide Decision-Making Body 

Whether called an Instructional Improvement Committee, Cur- 
riculum Council, or Cabinet, successful secondary schools have 
established formal arrangements for insuring that those affected by 
a decision have representative involvement in planning, implement- 
ing, and evaluating educational decisions. As with the administrative 
team, the schoolwide decision-making body functions under the 
leadership of the principal who is responsible for chairing meetings, 
preparing agendas and minutes, and coordinating the implementa- 
tion and evaluation of decisions made. Typically, schedules are ar- 
ranged so that the group meets at least weekly, usually during school 
time. 

In establishing a schoolwide decision-making body, the staff must 
pay attention to many issues. Is there a basic commitment of ad- 
ministrators and teachers to the philosophy of shared decision 
making? This element is e^^^ential. How large should the group be? 
In some schools the group is so large that active participation in 
meetings is curtailed. Who should serve— administrators, department 
heads, unit leaders, counselors, teachers, parents, students, others? 
Increasingly, there is a tendency to bring parents and students into 
the decision making process. What is the scope of responsibility— 
for only some functions, such as curriculum, or for the total pro- 
gram of the school? To what extent should teachers participate in 
cooperative planning and decision making regarding schoolwide con- 
cerns without having a reduction in teaching load or receiving addi- 
tional pay for the additional work? Decisions must be made regard- 
ing these and other issues if appropriate administrative arrangements 
are to be established to improve schoolwide decision making. 

The administrative arrangements at the schoolwide level are ap- 
propriate only insofar as they contribute to effective teaching and 
advising at the instructional level. Recently, several alternatives to 
the traditional departmentalized organization for instruction have 
been explored, including the broad field, subschool, and inter- 
disciplinary forms of organization for instruaion and advising. These 
arrangements will be described in greater detail in the next chapter 
which deals with organizational arrangements for instruction and 
student advising. 
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SUMMARY 



In this chapter wc stressed that the administrative arrangements 
and processes of the school must facilitate implementing educational 
improvement and involving the staff appropriately in decision 
making. Research and practice regarding these processes in secon- 
dary schools engaged in implementing various components of the 
Wisconsin design were examined and explored as a basis for 
establishing appropriate administrative arrangements to improve 
secondary schooling. 

Next, we described and depicted alternative administrative ar- 
rangements for schoolwide planning and decision making used in 
four secondary schools of different size, grade levels, and other 
characteristics. The chapter concluded by considering the importance 
of the administrative team and the schoolwide decision- making body 
as mechanisms for improving the administration and operation of 
secondary schools. 
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CHAPTER 9 



ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTION 
AND ADVISING 



Whereas our concern in the preceding chapter was with schoolwide 
administrative arrangements, this chapter considers the organiza- 
tional arrangements needed for effective instruction and student ad- 
vising in secondary schools. Inasmuch as Chapter 10 focuses 
specifically on teacher-advisor programs, this chapter emphasizes the 
organization for instruciion more than the organization for advising; 

Comprehensive Objective: 

The faculty and students are organized into small groups that per- 
mit instruction and advising to be personalized. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives Pertaining to Instruction: 

A staff member of each instructional group: 

Chairs the meetings of the group. 

Serves on the schooVs Educational Improvement Committee and 
participates in the Committee's planning and other activities. 

Transmits information, decisions, and plans from the teaching 
staff to the Educational Improvement Committee, 

Transmits information, decisions, and plans to the teaching staff. 

Related to instruction, each group of teachers, such as an inter- 
disciplinary teaching team, cooperatively: 

Develops the procedures for planning, monitoring, and evaluating 
each student's instructional program in each course taught by the 
group. 

Plans and evaluates the group's instructional strategies. 
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Related to the group's instructional functions, each teacher: 

Outlines the content of his or her courses. 

Develops the learning guides that students use in the courses. 

Plans the instructional methods that are employed in the courses, 
including the use of time, materials, and modes of instiuction. 

Participates in all aspects of the group's planning and evaluation 
activities. 

Carries out his or her instructional activities in accordance with 
the group's plans. 

The first half of this chapter is concerned with the organization 
for instruction wherein the processes dealing with stuff personnel 
and instructional improvement are considered at the workflow or 
teaching level of the school. Then, four alternative organizational 
arrangements utilized in secondary schools engaged in implement- 
ing one or more components of the Wisconsin design are charted 
and described. The chapter concludes by considering some basic 
issues to be resolved in improving the arrangements for instruction 
and advising in secondary schools. 



ORGANIZING THE STAFF FOR INSTRUCTION 
AND ADVISING 



The improvement of teaching and advising is the foremost func- 
tion of the school. An important factor in determining the success 
or failure of a school Is the ability of the principal to organize the 
staff appropriately to engage in assessing educational needs, setting 
instructional objectives, improving teaching and learning activities, 
and evaluating educational outcomes (Lipham, 1981). Working with 
individuals and groups of teachers to align educational needs, ob- 
jectives, curricula, and outcomes is a demanding job that requires 
the principal to have a broadly developed set of understandings, 
skills, and attitudes. There is a vast difference between "knowing 
about" the Instructional program and being intimately involved in 
its design, development, implementation, evaluation, and refinement 
(Notar, 1980). 
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Studies show that principals of effective schools: 

1. Are committed to instructional improvement (Georgiades, 
1979; Trump, 1977; Wellisch et al, 1978). 

2. Show thorough and intimate knowledge of classroom 
teaching activities (Austin, 1979; Venezky & Winfield, 

1979) . 

3. Monitor the effective use of classroom time (Denham & 
Lieberman, 1980; Fisher et al, 1978). 

4. Engage actively in instructional improvement (Cawelti, 
1980; Georgiades, 1978; Goodlad, 1977; Huitt & Segars, 

1980) . 

5. Have positive attitudes toward staff and students (Clark, 
Lotto, & McCarthy, 1980; lanni & Reuss-Ianni, 1980; 
Olivero, 1980). 

In organizing the staff for instruction and advising, the principal 
pays attention to the essentia! educational processes of setting goals, 
clarifying roles, providing leadership, improving decision making, 
and planning for and implementing change as they are operative at 
the technical level of the school organization. Here, the principal's 
active involvement in the staff personnel functions of recruitment, 
identification, assignment, orientation, supervision, development, 
and evaluation are crucial to program success. In many districts, en 
bloc staff allocations to buildings are the norm, hence the staffing 
decisions made by principals affect substantially the achievement of 
schoolwide objectives (Bossert et al, 1982; Morris et al, 1982). 

Principals recognize that without capable teachers it is impossible 
to count on any other factors related to instructional effectiveness 
(Duke, 1982). They also know that careful attentioL to recruitment, 
identiHcation, assignment, and orientation of staff at the outset is 
a wise investment of time, reducing considerably later remedial or 
''catch up" efforts (Brundage, 1980), 

Regarding staff assignments, an equitable division of labor and 
of leadership responsibilities must be established. Kawleski (1977) 
discovered, for example, that most school staffs are better at 
cooperative planning than they are at cooperative teaching. When 
people work together closely day in and da> out ways must be found 
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to increase task interdependence as well as planning interdependence. 
An equitable division of work responsibilities must be reached, par- 
ticularly among staff members within departments, broad fields, and 
Instruction and Advisory units, since the size of teaching-learning 
groups, instructional activities, numbers of advisees, and other load 
factors may vary considerably from time to time. 

Regarding staff supervision, principals in successful schools devote 
sustained effort to the coordination and control of instruction and 
are skilled at the tasks involved (Maryland State Department of 
Education, 1978; New York Office of Education, 1974). They make 
themselves available to discuss teachers' problems and ideas (Chcsler, 
Schmuck & Lippitt, 1975); they do direct observations of teachers' 
work and hold them accountable for fulfilling their duties (Lcithwood 
et al, 1982); they discuss instructional issues and work problems with 
staff (Wellisch et al, 1978); and they are supportive of teachers' ef- 
forts to improve (California Department of Education, 1977). At 
the same time, principals recognize that teachers, especially in schools 
where they are teamed and work closely together, do not respond 
positively to close supervision (Schmuck, Charters & Carlson, 1981), 
but, instead, appreciate principals who consistently emphasize educa- 
tional objectives and who offer support and resources for attaining 
those objectives (Center for Educational Policy and Management, 
1982). 

Although the form of organization for instruction sets general 
expectations for role performance, the informal interpersonal work- 
ing relationships within the school and its subnnits largely determine 
program success. The quality of these interactive interpersonal rela- 
tionships is particularly important in schools engaged in educational 
programming for the individual student because the number of 
primary, continuing interactions within, between, and among groups 
of administrators, teachers, students, parents, and others is much 
greater than in the traditional school. Although it is hard to express 
the essence of the multitude of interactions involved in serving iis 
a staff member in a teaching team, we wish to highlight the impoi- 
tance of interpersonal compatibility among team members. Interpcr 
sonal compatibility concerns the extent to which the needs, disposi- 
tions, abilities, and interests, as well as values, of the members of 
a primary work group are complementary. Decisions made regard- 
ing "who works with whom on what and for how long*' are much 
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more than organizational-structural; they are personal-individual, 
since it is the people who make any organization work. 

Regarding interpersonal compatibility among teaching teams, 
studies (Evers, 1974; Gilberts, 1961) have shown that the personal- 
ity variables involved in the selection and assignment of staff to teams 
or Instruction and Advisory units within the school may be much 
more significant than the role variables. Therefore, in designing an 
appropriate organization for instruction and advising, one must pay 
close attention to both the selection of staff members and their assign- 
ment to compatible work units. Many schools have found inservice 
activities in group dynamics, issue identification, sensitivity train- 
ing, and strength bombardment to be helpful in increasing interper- 
sonal skills and compatibility among the staff of the teaching units 
and the total school. 

Adequate, appropriate, systematic staff development is absolute- 
ly essential for the school to be successful (Lchr, 1979; Lipham, 1981, 
& Davis, 1982). Such inservice training should help new staff 
members acquire the understandings, skills, and attitudes required 
to assimilate them successfully, rather than assuming that, as with 
"old timers," new staff members understand and are committed to 
program goals and objectives (Watkins, 1978). Effective inservice 
programs make provisions for meeting specific, identified training 
needs of staff; engaging the staff in active, rather than passive, learn- 
ing activities; and providing the staff with appropriate immediate 
and long-term financial rewards for participation (Lehr, 1979; Davis, 
1982). In sum, effective principals "put their money on preparing 
people" and effective schools result. 

Rather than overemphasing formal, summative staff evaluation, 
effective principals often use informal, progress evaluation to im- 
prove staff performance, motivation, and morale. They know and 
understand the strengths and weaknesses of individual staff members 
and interact continually with them, suggesting activities and 
resources, critiquing progress toward goals, and commending per- 
formance (Brittenham, 1980; Zimman, 1980). And even though the 
formal reward system in schools is weak, effective principals find 
informal ways to acknowledge and recognize the earned achievemen*ts 
of staff members. 

The organization for instruction and advising must also be 
represented appropriately in schoolwide decision making. Recogniz- 
ing that teachers often feel deprived from making important educa- 
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lional decisions, effective principals establish formal schoolwide 
Instructional Improvement Committees or Councils that include 
representative teachers and others from each instructional unit or 
department (Lipham & Fruth, 1976). Such committees set schoolwide 
goals, policies, and objectives and foster the implementation and 
evaluation of all programs within the school. These representative 
committees enhance staff participation in decision making (Dunstan, 
1981; Rankin, 1981). Teachers on such committees often become 
involved, not only as a result of their individual interest and exper- 
tise, but also because of the need to represent constituent interests 
(Britienham, 1980; Zimman, 1980). Such decision involvement 
inspires commitment from staff members when they see their par- 
ticipation as being legitimate and the council or committee actually 
making important educational decisions (Artis, 1980). Often, such 
formal committees exert considerable impact on the effectiveness of 
the school— particularly if the principal and the staff are committed 
to a philosophy of shared decision making (Watkins, 1978). In such 
schools, staff involvement does not "water down" decisions; it 
renders them more potent (Kawleski, 1977; Moyle, 1977; Nerlinger, 
1975). In addition, informal, ad hoc committees and task forces, 
with membership based on relevance, interest, and expertise, are par- 
ticularly helpful for ensuring effective decision making by 
those close to the point of implementation (Dunstan, 1981; Rankin, 
1981). Therefore, the output and productivity of both ad hoc and 
formal committees is often instrumental to the success of the school. 

In addition to the formal and informal organizational structure, 
the organizational climate, "atmosphere," or "tone" of the school, 
in terms of human relationships, continually emerges as crucial to 
a school's success. Thus, the principal seeks to balance the emphasis 
on organizational goals and roles with an empha.sis on individual 
interests and abilities, so that the climate of the total school and that 
of the units and classrooms within it is conducive to effective teaching 
and advising. 

ALTERNATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
INSTRUCTION AND ADVISING 

Teachers and students are organized in many different ways for 
instruction and for advising. Moreover, there is a considerable dif- 
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fcrcncc between middle schools and high schools because of the dif- 
ference in the subject matter, or courses, required of all students. 
There are very few elective courses in the middle school but there 
are many, including the required subjects in the high school. 

In middle schools that implement this component of the design, 
the academic teachers and students are typically organized into 
groups in such a way that the academic teachers both teach and ad- 
vise their group of students. In many middle schools, the advising 
is quite informal, carried out during the block of time that the 
teachers have the students for instruction. In most high schools in 
which teachers serve as advisors, the instruction is not provided by 
a team even though the teacher advisors may be organized into in- 
terdisciplinary teams. As a matter of fact, there is very little team 
teaching in high schools involving three or more teachers after the 
last grade in which all students are required to take English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. In some high schools this 
occurs in Grade 9 and in other schools in Grade 10. 

There is considerable variability with respect to the instructional 
role of teams both at the middle school and high school levels. In 
some teams, the members merely meet together and keep one another 
informed of what they are teaching and how they evaluate. In other 
teams, the members confer with each other about the content to be 
taught, how it will be taught, the evaluation tools that will be used, 
and all other elements of the instructional process. Moreover, they 
reach consensus on these matters. Then they carry out the instruc- 
tion according to the team's plan. In some schools when carrying 
out the instructional process, two or more of the teachers meet with 
a larger group of students, and each teacher contributes to the in- 
struction. The most typical procedure is for each teacher to have 
a group of students for a specified time period and to teach these 
students according to the team's plan. 

Another matter is quite critical with respect to teaming and in- 
struction. In some schools each team is given considerable freedom 
in determining its own procedures related to planning, teaching, and 
evaluating. In other schools, all teams are encouraged to use iden- 
tical procedures. Similarly, within teams the amount of freedom for 
individual teachers varies. In line with the philosophy of the design, 
the recommended practice is to encourage freedom rather than to 
demand conformity. This practice heightens teacher creativity, 
motivation, and morale. At the same time that freedom is encour- 
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aged, each teacher and each team Is held accountable for 
productivity. 

Regardless of the extent to which the team members plan or teach 
with considerable independence or in an integrated manner, team- 
ing provides a powerful means of improving instruction. School ad- 
ministrative officials, curriculum coordinators, counselors, and 
others can meet and confer with the team, rather than with each in- 
dividual teacher. The team members can come to understand their 
students better. The team can set goals for its students and can work 
together to achieve the goals. As will be indicated in Chapter 13, 
research shows that goal setting followed with planning to achieve 
the goals provides a realistic means of raising student achievement, 
improving student attitudes and self-concepts, increasing attendance, 
and attaining other desired outcomes. 

Our purpose here is not to explain the individual educational pro- 
gramming strategy (Chapter 2), the individual instructional program- 
ming strategy (Chapter 3), the goal-setting strategy (Chapter 7), or 
the advising process (Chapter 10). Rather the focus is on the organiza- 
tional structure that facilitates the implementation of the strategies 
and the advising process. We will now examine the organization for 
instruction and advising in four secondary schools— two middle 
schools and two senior high schools. Each example includes a descrip- 
tion of the organizational arrangements utilized for teaching and stu- 
dent advising. 



Steuben Middle School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin* 

Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, enrolls approx- 
imately 850 students in grades 6, 7, and 8. As described previously 
and shown in Figure 8.4, Steuben Middle School is organized into 
seven Instruction and Advisory (I & A) units, each of which con- 
sists of approximately 120 students, four teachers, and an aide. These 



*This description is based on: H. J. Klausmeier and J. C. Darcsh, 
A descripiion of Steuben Middle School, 1977 J8. Madison: Wiscon- 
sin Research and Development Center for Individualized Schooling, 
1979. Some changes may have occurred in this school's practices since 
1977-78. The same is true of the other descriptions of school prac- 
tices which follow. 
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teachers are responsible for the students' instruction in English, 
reading, mathematics, science, and social studies. In addition to the 
seven I & A units, there are two units consisting of specialist teachers 
who consult with the I & A unit teachers and teach the allied arts 
to all students. Another unit consists of teachers of special and ex- 
ceptional education. They also consult with the teachers of the I & 
A units and teach small groups of exceptional students. 

Instruction is planned by the teachers in each I & A unit working 
as a team. The teachers of each unit have a joint planning period 
each daM in addition, each teacher also has an individual daily 
preparation period. The team planning period is devoted to matters 
dealing with instructional strategies, materials, and student activities. 
In addition, meetings may be held with the principal, curriculum 
coordinator, counselors, resource personnel, or parents during the 
team planning period. 

Although the instructional day is divided into seven modules of 
approximately 50 minutes, bell times are relevant only for specialist 
sections of the students* day. At other times, flexible scheduling by 
unit teachers is used so that activities which go beyond SO minutes 
may be incorporated into the instructional plan. The staff of each 
I £: A unit utilizes large group, class group, small group, student 
pairs, and individual arrangements, as appropriate. Each team ex* 
ercises much initiative in determining its methods. In teams com- 
posed of teachers initially certificated as elementary teachers, the 
teachers tend to teach more than one subject and also to develop 
and implement a team plan of teaching and evaluating. In teams com- 
posed of teachers initially certificated as high school teachers the 
tendency is to teach one subject and to proceed with considerable 
independence of other team members. 

The instructional materials used consist of a combination of com- 
mercially available items and materials developed by the Steuben 
teachers. The materials purchased or developed have the following 
characteristics: 

1. Clearly stated instructional objectives, 

2. Pretests and other evaluation procedures to ascertain each 
student's level of achievement related to the objectives, 

3. A variety of possible learning activities by which students 
may attain the objectives, 

4. Posttests or other evaluation procedures to ascertain each 
student's level of achievement related to the objectives, 
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5. Record keeping forms and procedures, and 

6. Guidelines regarding the sequencing of instruction. 

The progress of individual students is evaluated by the I & A unit 
staff so that students are able to progress appropriately from one 
unit of instruction to the next. Each unit staff member serves as a 
homeroom advisor to a group of students, keeping track of their 
educational progress and reporting to parents. The advising is 
relatively informal. 

In summary, the organizational arrangement for instruction and 
student advising at Steuben Middle School provides flexibility to the 
staff of each I and A unit and maximizes the utilization of the 
specialized resources available in the school. Another middle school 
provides a more highly structured organizational arrangement for 
instruction and advising. 



Webster Transitional School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin* 

Located north of Milwaukee in Cedarburg, Wisconsin, Webster 
Transitional School is a middle school that enrolls about 700 students 
in Grades 6 through 8. The school is structured into eight academic 
I & A units, an allied arts team, and a support team. Each academic 
unit is composed of 75 to 100 students and a team of three to four 
teachers. Five of the academic units are composed of sixth and 
seventh graders, while three include only eighth graders. The teachers 
of each I & A unit are responsible for the instruction of their students 
in language arts, reading, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
The allied arts team is composed of 12 teachers; two each from in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, and art; three from music; and three 
from physical education. The support team has eight members and 
includes the director of the instructional materials center, two 
guidance counselors, a reading consultant, and four special educa- 
tion teachers. 



*This description is based on; H. J. Klausmeier and J. C. Daresh, 
A description of Webster Transitional School, 1977-78. Madison: 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Individualized 
Schooling, 1979. 
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Team teaching and student advising are enhanced by the physical 
design of the building. Each I & A unit is housed in a separate pod. 
The large open areas of the pods and movable furniture allow 
teachers to utilize different groupings for instruction, including large 
group, small group, and individual study. Instructional materials are 
either stored in the pod or are within easy access in either of two 
instructional material centers. The students of each unit have direct 
access to an IMC. 

The primary functions of I & A teams aie tc plan instructional 
programs appropriate for each student, to teach, to evaluate, to ad- 
vise students, and report to parents. Within each team, a specialist 
is identified for each subject. This specialist assumes responsibility 
for formulating the objectives of the particular subject for the 
students of the unit. This teacher is also a member of a subject team 
of the school and works on developing objectives and content in the 
subject on a schoolwide basis. For example, a teacher with exper- 
tise in language arts identiHes the objectives in language arts for the 
students of the unit and plans the related teaching activities and 
evaluation procedures for the team. The specialist in each subject 
field may also teach the subject to all students of the unit without 
the assistance of other team members, or other team members may 
also teach the subject to some of the students in the unit. 

Every teacher of each I & A unit teaches some of the students the 
basic skills which the team identiHes as needed by the students. Each 
team sets a time when each teacher teaches a different skill in the 
same subject to students who have not yet mastered the skills. Deci- 
sions regarding the use of time, facilities, and materials are made 
by the team as a whole. 

Grouping of students for instruction is a team task. The use of 
time and the arrangements of students into instructional groups and 
for individual study are flexible within each I & A unit. Flexible v/ays 
for using time include longer blocks per day in an> subject or not 
having instruction in every subject every day. 

The unit staff plans cooperatively as a team. There are no for- 
mally designated team leaders. Instead, members uf each team share 
the responsibility for four positions that generally rotate monthly 
or quanerly: team leader, team recorder, representative to the Faculty 
Advisory Committee, and Student Council advisor for the pod. The 
person who serves as team leader establishes the agenda and chairs 
the formal weekly team meeting. During these meetings major in* 
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structional decisions arc made for the unit, teaching assignments are 
made, evaluation results are discussed, and nonteaching tasks are 
shared. 

Each teacher of an I & A unit serves as an advisor to some of 
the students of the unit. The teacher-advisor program at Webster 
will be described in detail in the next chapter. Members of the allied 
arts team and the support team join the academic teachers for ad< 
vising. The teacher advisors meet with their advisees on Mondays 
and Thursdays. Whole group, small group, and individual activities 
during these sessions deal with goal setting, decision making, values 
clarification, career awareness, and other matters. Some advisors 
also meet with their groups or with individual students outside the 
regularly scheduled se^ions to discuss educational progress and meet 
with the student's parents. 

Having described the organization for instruction and advising in- 
middle schools, we now examine the arrangements used in senior 
high schools engaged in implementing one or more components of 
the Wisconsin design. 

Hood River Valley High School, Hood River, Oregon* 

Hood River Valley High School is a comprehensive school enroll- 
ing approximately 750 students in Grades 10, 11, and 12. The staff 
consists of a principal, two associate principals, three guidance 
counselors, and 45 teachers. As shown previously in Figure 8.2, the 
staff is organized into six broad fields: mathematics/science, physical 
education/driver education, vocational education, humanities, 
guidance, and the resource center. Within each broad field, if there 
are four or more teachers in the same subject, a team leader assists 
the coordinator. 

Each staff member, including the associate principals, teachers, 
counselors, and classified staff is assigned a group of 15 to 20 
students for advising. The advisor, called a guide, meets daily with 



*This description is based on: H. J. Klausmeier and J. C. Darcsh, 
A description of Hood River Valley High School, 1977-78. Madison; 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Individualized 
Schooling, 1979. 
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his or her students individually or as a group. The guide assists the 
students with scheduling courses and learning units, monitors 
academic progress, and serves as the contact person between the 
school and the home. As necessary, students may be referred by the 
guide to a guidance counselor. Each of three counselors coordinates 
the activities of one^third of the guides and their advisees and is also 
responsible for any additional counseling needed. 

The curriculum of the school is organized into courses made up 
of learning units with performance objectives that are designed so 
that most students are able to complete them in three weeks. Students 
must master the objectives in order to receive credit toward high 
school graduation. Courses vary in length; the shortest course has 
a single learning unit and the longest course has ten learning units. 
Alternative learning activities for each unit include large group or 
small group work, the use of audiovisual materials, or selected in- 
dependent study in the IMC. 

The members of each academic team are responsible for planning 
the units of instruction which are then submitted to the schoolwide 
curriculum committee for approval. Team planning is also essential 
for sequencing the three-week units of instruction, sharing facilities 
and instructional materials, carrying out the instructional activities, 
and evaluating student progress. Within this organizational arrange- 
ment, the major expectations of teachers are as follows: 

1 . Teach five 55-minutc class periods each day. 

2. Meet with their guide groups for two 30-minute periods and 
three 10-minute periods each week. 

3. Spend one 55-minute period each day preparing for teaching 
or related activities. 

4. Take care of other obligations, such as staff meetings, and 
individual conferences with students, parents, and other 
teachers. 

A different arrangement for instruction and student advising is 
used in a larger suburban senior high school. 
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Cedarburg High School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin* 

Ccdarburg High School enrolls 1, 100 students In Grades 9 through 
12. As shown in Figure 9.1, at Cedarburg a majori.^ of the faculty 
teaches separate subjects of class-sized groups in the familiar depart* 
mental arrai.gement. The teachers and students of Grade 9, however, 
are organized into Instruction and Advisory (I & A) units. The 
departments and the I & A units are represented on the schoolwide 
Educational Improvement Committee. 

The administrative staff of Cedarburg High consists of the prin- 
cipal and three assistant principals. Each administrator has 
designated responsibilities. Instruction throughout the school is 
coordinated by the Educational Improvement Committee which 
meets monthly and includes the assistant principals for instruction 
and for student services, and representatives of the departments and 
I & A units. Meetings of this group are devoted to reviewing 
schoolwide policy and stating schoolwide objectives. 

Each I & A unit has 100 students and a team of four academic 
teachers. The students receive their instruction in English, mathe- 
matics, science^ and social studies from a team of four teachers and 
an aide. Outside of these required subjects, students elect courses 
in the traditional subject departments. 

The academic teachers in the Grade 9 teams serve as educational 
ad\isors to their students. Each other ac^idemic teacher serves as an 
advisor to about 25 students of Grade 10, 11, and 12. 

The unit teachers, the aide, and the team leader meet each morn- 
ing during a common team planning session. At this time, team 
members exchange information concerning individual students; work 
on curriculum; plan for activities, such as parent-student*tcacher con- 
ferences; and devise ways of utilizing the five-hour block of instruc- 
tional time allocated for the team each day. Decisions concerning 
the scheduling of specific classes for the block of time arc made each 
day. 



*This description is based on: J. C. Daresh and H. J. KiausmJer, 
A description of Cedarburg High School, 1977 -IS. Madison. Wiscon- 
sin Research and Development Center for Individualized Schooling, 
1979, and other information regarding the school in the 1982-83 
school year. 
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In summary, the organizational structure of Cedarburg High 
School includes departments, I & A units in Grade 9, and teacher 
advising in the other three grades. 



IMPROVING THE ORGANIZATION FOR 
INSTRUCTION AND ADVISING 

We have presented examples of four different organizational ar- 
rangements for instruction and advising in secondary schools of vary- 
ing size, location, clienteles served, and other characteristics. Each 
has evolved in response to the need to enhance the instruction and 
advising of individual students in secondary schools. 

Here, we consider briefly two issues that must be addressed by 
the staff of any secondary school in improving its organizational ar- 
rangements for instruction and for advising: 

1. What is the educational philosophy of the school? 

2. What is the nature of the curriculum and the total educa- 
tional program of the school? 



The Educational Philosophy of the School 

The basic values held by administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, and others exert a powerful influence on the behavior and 
outcomes of the total school organization. Research (Klausmeier, 
1978; Watkins, 1978; Dunstan, 1981; Rankin, 1981) has shown that 
in order for the implementation of improvement to be successful a 
reasonable degree of consensus must be established regarding the 
goals and objectives of the school. Moreover, agreement must be 
^ reached regarding which specific components of the design for im- 
> provement are viewed by the staff as philosophically desirable and 
i:; operationally useful in specific school situations. 
^ Undoubtedly, the educational values held by the staff result from 
pa host of complex personal variables and situational influences 
^through time, hence they seem almost impervious to change. Even 
^so, school leaders must first give attention to assessing both the nature 
^nd extent of agreement on educational values and then engage in 
^onscnsus building activities. Failure to do so prior to program im- 
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plcmcntation tears the school asunder. In some secondary schools, 
for example, staffs become polarized regarding the philosophy of 
decision-making involvement, the desirability of teachers also serv- 
ing as advisors, the involvement of citizens and parents, or any of 
several other values issues. Hence, many exemplary schools engage 
in values clarification, consensus building, and other organizational 
and staff development activities prior to and during the implemen- 
tation of a major change. 



The Educational Program of The School 

The organizational arrangements for teaching and advising must 
be designed to plan, manage, support, and evaluate the educational 
activities of the school. Hence, the organizational arrangements 
described in this chapter were those used in four schools wherein 
sustained attention was given to educational programming for the 
individual student, curriculum arrangements, experiential learning 
and career education, student participation in decision making, 
evaluation of student learning and educational program, or other 
components of the Wisconsin design. 

In the previous chapter we indicated that different administrative 
arrangements arc appropriate for schools of varying size, grade 
levels, and other characteristics. In this chapter we presented alter- 
native forms of school organization to improve instruction, advis- 
ing, or both. These include the departmental structure, the broad 
field structure, and the interdisciplinary structure. In many schools— 
particularly high schools— the departmental structure prevails for 
providing most of the instruction, yet these schools have also 
established special arrangements for formal student advising. These 
arrangements for the operation of teacher-advisor programs will be 
depicted and described in the next chapter. Analysis of the school's 
administrative arrangements, organization for instruction, and struc- 
tures for student advising should be helpful to secondary school staffs 
engaged in planning and implementing educational improvement. 
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SUMMARY 

In this chapter wc examined different ways of how to organize 
the secondary school for effective teaching and student advising. 
First, we examined organizational relationships in terms of the staff 
personnel functions of orientation, assignment, supervision, interper- 
sonal relations, inservice training, and evaluation. Then, detailed 
descriptions of the organizational arrangements for instruction and 
advising were presented for four secondary schools engaged in im- 
plementing one or more components of the Wisconsin design. The 
chapter concluded by stressing that agreement on educational 
philosophy and the nature of the educational program is essential 
for implementing a school improvement effort. 
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CHAPTER 10 



TEACHER-ADVISOR PROGRAMS 



James M. Lipham and John C. Daresh 



Increasingly, secondary schools are establishing teacher-advisor 
programs wherein teachers work closely with students as advisees. 
In such schools, teachers know and understand their advisees as 
individuals and care about their educational, personal, and social 
growth. Similarly, students and their parents have an adult within 
the school to whom they can readily turn for assistance. 

The purpose of this chapter is to clarify the comprehensive and 
enabling objectives of Component 7 of the design for the renewal 
and improvement of secondary education that focuses on student 
advising: 

Comprehensive Objective: 

The faculty and students are organized into small groups that permit 
instruction and advising to be personalized. 



Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

Related to advising, each group of teachers, such as an inter- 
disciplinary team, plans the group's ad\ising activities related to. 

Promoting the educational development of each student. 

Increasing schoolwide communication. 

Improving home-school-community relations. 

Enhancing the personal and social development of each student. 

Related to advising functions, individual staff members with 
assistance of a guidance counselor: 

Serve as advisors to students. 
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Assume rcsponsbility for planning, monitoring, and evaluating 
their advisee's educational programs and for attaining other ob- 
jectives of the advising program. 

In schools with teacher-advisor programs agreement usually has 
been reached on the following: 

1. The school should attempt to meet the total needs of in- 
dividual students— academic, personal, and social. 

2. The need exists to bring about a continuous, trusting, and 
helping relationship between adolescents and adults so that 
secondary schools can become more personalized. 

3. The need exists to improve and enhance relationships among 
teachers, students, and their parents. 

4. The need exists to help students develop a greater sense of 
identity, purpose, and self-understanding. 

Teacher-advisor programs may be arranged to fulfill one or all 
of the following functions; (a) promoting the educational develop- 
ment of the students, (b) increasing schoolwide communication, (c) 
improving home school-community relations, and (d) enhancing the 
personal and social development of the students. Each of these func- 
tions is now examined. 



PROMOTING EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Although secondary schools have assumed responsibility for 
meeting many expectations, they are, first and foremost, academic 
institutions. In fact, through the years, the major task of the schools 
has been that of emphasizing intellectual achievement. The cor- 
nerstone of all activities that take place in the school is this educa- 
tional purpose. Therefore, the central function of the teacher-advisor 
program is that of promoting the educational development of the 
students. 

To understand what this function implies, we can contrast the role 
of the teacher in a typical secondary school with that wherein the 
teacher also serves as an advisor. Typically, a teacher is able to ex- 
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press concern for the academic performance of students only occa- 
sionally and informally. Rarely is the teacher able to do much more 
than ask the student how he or she 'Ms doing** in other classes. 
Beyond this, the teacher finds it difficult to assist the student out- 
side the teacher*s regular classes. By contrast, the teacher as an ad- 
visor meets with a particular group of students regularly in group 
sessions and in individual conferences. Formal procedures are 
established which require the teacher to ascertain the extent to which 
advisees are making satisfactory progress in meeting course objec- 
tives, pursuing their interests, and making progress toward immediate 
and eventual goals. The important distinaion between this approach 
and that of "How are you doing in your claries?** is that the con- 
cerns of the teacher, the student, and the student*s parents or guar- 
dians are translated into a continuous, formalized monitoring 
process. 

Providing continuous educational advisement includes three essen- 
tial processes: planning the educational program with the advisee 
and his or her parents or guardians, monitoring the progress that 
each student is making toward short- and long-range goals, and 
evaluating the advisee's educational program at least once per year. 
The teacher-advisor should meet formally at least once each semester 
with each advisee and his or her parents to select a program of cur- 
ricular experiences and extracurricular activities appropriate for 
meeting the advisee*s educational and career goals. Not only must 
state and local requirements be met, but appropriate attention also 
must be paid to the wise choice of elective courses and activities ap- 
propriate for each student. 

In addition to the choices across courses, choices must be made 
within courses. In some secondary schools, the educational program 
is structured to allow considerable flexibility for students to select 
different objectives within courses, different levels of difficulty, and 
different rates of time to achieve the objectives. In such schools, the 
teacher-advisor fulfills a monitoring role by meeting with advisees 
regularly to see that they are choosing appropriate objectives and 
units of instruction, engaging in the learning activities, and attain- 
ing the objectives. In short, the teacher -advisor monitors each ad- 
visee's educational progress. In so doing, the teacher-advisor not only 
works closely with the student and his or her parents but also in- 
teracts frequently with the advisee's other teachers. 
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INCREASING SCHOOLWIDE COMMUNICATION 



School wide communication is increased to the extent that teacher 
advisors work with other staff members in the school and the district 
to understand and meet the needs of their advisees. Thus, an effec- 
tive teacher-advisor program increases communication within the 
school as well as between and among the schools of a district. 

The teacher-advisor program helps to improve communication 
within the school in a rlumber of ways. First, meetings between 
teacher advisors and their advisees are the ongoing vehicle for the 
transfer of schoolwide information and policies from the administra- 
tion to students. In this way, the teacher-advisor program functions 
much like a traditional homeroom. Explanations of schoolwide 
policies and announcements concerning activities are given to ad- 
visees. In schools wherein teacher-advisor groups meet daily, these 
managerial matters usually occupy the first few minutes of the 
meetings. 

Second, communication within the school is enhanced by the 
teacher- advisor program since each teacher advisor must understand 
the total educational program of the school if the basic function of 
educational advisement is to be fulfilled effectively. Such wldcbpread 
knowledge of the total school's program on the part of teachers 
stands in sharp contrast to thcit in typical schools wherein, at best, 
teachers may be familiar only with offerings in their own depart- 
ments, teams, or instructional units. 

Communication also is increased within the school since the 
teacher advisor often acts as the liaison between the individual stu- 
dent and his or her other teachers. For example, students may discuss 
difficulties in any of their classes with their advisors. Likewise, other 
teachers are able to come to the advisor with concerns relating to 
a student's performance In their classes. The effect Is that more peo- 
ple are discussing the educational progress of students. 

Communication between or among the schools of a district also 
may be enhanced by a teacher-advisor program. Teacher aJvI:ors 
In secondary schools often serve as linkage agents with the other 
schools in the district. Senior high school advisors are able to become 
familiar with the programs in the feeder intermediate schools. Mid- 
dle or junior high school advisors develop understanding of the pro- 
grams in their feeder elementary schools and also in the high schools 
to which their advisees will go. For example, some school districts 
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have deliberately established a polic> wherein advisor groups move 
intact from one level of schooling to the next, thus providing students 
with a familiar group with which to identify in their new school. 
Thus, a smoother transition for students is provided as they pro- 
ceed from one school to another. Moreover, teacher advisors in the 
receiving school are able to visit in advance with their advisees and 
their current teachers in the sending school. Information is shared 
regarding each advisee's previous progress, interests, and 
achievements to enhance suitable school placement. Thus, com- 
munication among schools is improved. 



IMPROVING HOMBSCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 



In many secondary schools, communications between the school 
and the home generally take place only when issues of immediate 
interest arise. For example, most parents know or hear little about 
their child's progress in school other than through periodic grade 
reports. Other communications from the school arc often negative 
and received only when the student is having either an academic or 
behavioral problem. By contrast, the teacher-advisor program serves 
to bridge the communication gap between the school and the home. 
Since one teacher is able to develop relationships with a particular 
group of students over time, the teacher advisor becomes the ob- 
vious contact person in relations with the home. 

In schools with teacher-advisor programs most contacts between 
the school and the home involve the teacher advisor. Grade reports 
and other official communications may be sent not only from 
the principal's office, but also from the teacher-advisor. At Cedar- 
burg High School, for example, written grade reports arc prepared 
b> advisors and sent often. Each teacher advisor, regardless of his 
or her subject area of specialization, is aware of the progress of 
students in all curricula! areas. When parents wish to know how their 
child is doing in school, or even when they have no specific con- 
cerns about a particular subject, the teacher advisor is able to give 
a complete picture of the student's progress or lack of it. 
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Increasingly in secondary schools, teacher-student-parent con- 
ferences are being utilized, at least once each semester, as a formal 
flicans of reporting student progress to parents. Many schools alter- 
nate the use cf written grade reports with the conduct of such con- 
ferences. The teacher-advisor program facilitates this process, since 
the teacher advisor monitors the total progress of each advisee. In 
some secondary schools, tcacher-student-parent conferences are led 
by students, thus providing for self-assessment and student participa- 
tion in decision making. Still other secondary schools alternate the 
use of teacher-student parent conferences with only teacher-parent 
conferences. Regardless of the specific plan used, parent conferences 
enhance direct, two-way communication between the school and the 
home. 

In schools with teacher-advisor programs, the contact between the 
school and the home is not confined simply to grade reporting. 
Parents realize that if they have any questions about how their child 
is progressing, then the teacher advisor can be contacted. This rela- 
tionship is not only beneficial to parents who wish immediate 
responses to their concerns, but also to teachers and the total school. 
Increased formal and informal contacts with paicnts allow teachers 
to advise parents of any potential difficulties that may arise, and 
conversely. Thus, the school is viewed favorably because it is respon- 
sive to the concerns of teachers, students, and parents. Moreover, 
appropri.itc attention can be paid to helping each student plan 
systematically to meet educational and career goals. 

In addition to the formal and informal contacts between teachers 
and parents, the teacher-advisor program expands teachers' school- 
community relationships. In providing educational advisement, 
teacher advisors come to know, understand, and work with the larger 
community. As described in Chapter 5, the programs in some secon- 
dary schools include experiential learning in the community as well 
as within the ♦he school. As teacher aiusors become familiar with 
the total program of the school, therefore, their understanding and 
appreciation of the contribution of community agencies to the educa- 
tional enterprise, in general, and to the development of their advisees, 
in particular, are increased. 
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ENHANCING PERSONALSOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The fourth function of an effective teacher-advisor program is that 
of enhancing the personal and social development of students. In 
so doing, teacher advisors help their advisees learn more about 
themselves and their relations with others. 

Traditionally, concerns about the personal and social development 
of students have been the domain of the guidance and counseling 
staff of the secondary school. But how can the guidance staff do 
an adequate job of helping hundreds of students in the area of per- 
sonal and social growth and development? In traditional schools, 
the counselor-student ratio typically is so large that only a few 
students are able to have meaningful personal interaction with 
counselors. By contrast, in schools with teacher-advisor programs 
all students work continually with an informed and concerned adult. 

Schools that have used teacher-advisor programs to enhance the 
personal and social development of students have been successful 
only by carefully preparing teachers to work with students in this 
domain. Of all the functions that a teacher advisor fulfills, none is 
more likely to cause greater anxiety than the expectation that teachers 
will help students in personal-social development. Typically, teachers 
say, "I'm not trained to be a counselor." While this may be true, 
it contains two fallacies. First, the role of teacher -advisor does not 
require teachers to fulfill the role of the professional counselor. 
Counselors are still the people who work with students needing 
specialized assistance. Counselors must be able to exercise their ex- 
pertise so that teachers can refer students with particular problems 
to them, just as counselors may refer students with severe problems 
to other agencies. The second fallacy is that in order to serve as an 
advisor, the teacher must have extensive training. Instead, the 
teacher-advisor program simply requires staff members to under- 
stand the role of advisor and be willing to serve as responsible 
resource people. If students need in-depth assistance beyond what 
the teacher can comfortably provide, appropriate procedures must 
be used for proper referral. As professionals, teachers should be will- 
ing and able to help young people beyond simply conducting classes. 

To help teachers become comfortable as advisors, some schools 
have devised comprehensive programs for fostering the personal and 
social development of students. For example, in man> schools teacher 
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advisors arc given complete plans for activities to enhancf personal 
and social growth. These plans, which resemble typical lesson plans, 
contain siep-by-siep instructions regarding activities that are appro- 
priate at different limes during the school year and how the activities 
should proceed. At Webster Transitional School, for example, the 
total staff participated in developing and selecting exercises included 
in the teacher advisor's resource guide. In addition to certain ac- 
tivities used schoolwide, such as respect for the rights of otiiers, care 
of school property, and skills in individual decision making, optional 
activities may be elected and used. Adequate planning time is pro- 
vided each week for the team of teacher-advisors to select appropriate 
activities, to plan for the use of their advising time, and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the advising activities. Such planning ensures that 
all students, regardless of advisor, arc exposed to appropriately 
selected activities during their three years in the school. Then, if a 
student changes his or her advisor there is continuity across the 
various advisor groups in the school. 

To see how the functions of educational advisement, schoolwide 
communication, home-school-community relations, and personal- 
social development are fulfilled in middle, junior, and senior high 
schools, we describe the arrangements for teacher-advisor programs 
used in four selected secondary schools. 



In this section we describe teacher-advisor programs as they are 
organized and operate in four secondary schools— two senior high 
schools, a junior high school, and a middle school. Each example 
includes a brief description of the school, the organizational arrange- 
ments for advising, and the operation of the teacher-advisor pro- 
gram. Since the schools represent a wide range in size, location, and 
clienteles served, their teacher -advisor programs also differ. 

Wilde Lake High School, Columbia, Maryland 

Wilde Lake High School is located between Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore, Maryland. It is a comprehensive senior high school 
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Figure 10.1 The Organization for Advising at Wilde Lake High 
School, Columbia, Maryland 



that enrolls about 900 students in Grades 9 through 12. Approximate- 
ly 80 percent of the students enter college after graduation. The 
school is housed in a circular, open-concept building, the hub of 
which includes administrative and counseling offices, a staff plan- 
ning area for teacher offices, and the instructional media center. The 
staff is comprised of the principal, a vice principal, and an adminis- 
trative assistant; two media specialists; three guidance counselors; 
and approximately 60 certificated and classified staff. 

As shown in Figure 10.1, the school is organized for advising into 
three clusters, each of which is under the direction of a counselor. 
Each counselor coordinates the activities of advisor groups within 
his or her cluster. An administrator also serves as a resource to each 
cluster. Each teacher advises 15 to 20 students. Teacher advisors meet 
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with their advisees in group sessions for 20 minutes each day. Other 
contacts between advisors and advisees are scheduled before or after 
school or during teacher preparation periods. 

At Wilde Lake, careful consideration was given to specifying the 
following duties of teachers as advisors {Handbook for Teachers^ 
1979-80, p. 2): 

All advisors will: 

1. Keep accurate records on attendance and tardiness to 
school, and assume responsibility for an advisee's 
whereabouts during advisor period. 

2. Keep a confidential file on each advisee. The file should con* 
tain the following items: (a) the official progress record 
(report card) of the advisee, (b) records and notes of con- 
ferences with the advisee and/or his/her parents, (c) official 
record of courses completed toward graduation, (d) an up- 
to-date and accurate schedule of the advisee's week, and 
(e) personal data information re: participation in student 
activities, special projects, etc. 

3. Inform all advisees regularly of announcements and infor- 
mation from the administration, guidance, and elsewhere. 

4. Monitor each advisee's academic progress by keeping the 
report card up-to-date and accurate and by conferencing 
with each advisee at least once per month. 

5. Serve as a liaison between: 

a. The advisee and his/her parents; 

b. The school and the parents; 

c. The advisee and the cluster counselor (referring advisees 
who need information or help to the cluster counselor). 

6. Serve as an interested, caring person to whom each advisee 
knows he/she can bring academic and personal problems 
if he/she wishes to do so. 

7. Assist each advisee to develop responsible behavior by 
holding him/her accountable to school policies and by help- 
ing him/her learn to plan a course of action and to evaluate 
the results. 
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8. The advisor, in close conjunction with the guidance 
counselor, will also: 

a. Assist advisees in making course selections that will meet 
both state requirements for graduation and career needs. 

b. Assist advisees in gaining information about tests (PSAT, 
SAT, GATB, etc. See Teacher-Advisor Handbook for 
dates for testing.). 

c. Update each advisee's permanent record at the end of 
the school year. 

9. Become familiar with official background information 
housed in the cumulative record file in the counseling area. 
Early in the year, advisors should arrange with their cluster 
counselor to schedule time in the records room to review 
the cumulative folder on each advisee. 

The extent to which the above are fulfilled is formally monitored 
and eva.uated through monthly reports of teacher advisors. 

During the daily advisor sessions attendance and announcements 
are first handled. Then, advisors engage the group in activities sug- 
gested by their cluster counselor or they work with individual 
students. Advisors use this time to review each student's academic 
progress. Advisement folders are maintained for this purpose. Ad- 
visors update these folders which contain a record of student per- 
formance and progress in each unit of instruction in each subject. 

At Wilde Lake, the matching of a student with a particular ad- 
visor is done through a process shared by both students and school 
officials. While students are enrolled in one of the middle schools, 
they arc able to select three possible high school teachers, in order 
of preference, to ser\e as their future advisors. Administrators and 
counselors review these preference lists and, if possible, honor stu- 
dent choices. The student typically stays with the same advisor for 
all four years. 

How is it possible for students who are still enrolled in a middle 
school to select their advisors? First, many students are somewhat 
familiar, through reputation, with a large number of the high school 
teachers. Frequently, a student's brothers or sisters who have at- 
tended the high school suggest the same advisor that they had. Se< 
cond, the high school counselors go to the middle schools and make 
presentations concerning the staff of the school and its advisement 
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program. Brief vitac of the high school teachers also arc distributed. 
Middle school counselors also suggest possible advisors. Even so, 
students later have the opportunity to change advisors after the first 
semester of the ninth grade* 

Advisor groups are multiagcd. Wilde Lake has deliberately 
adopted the policy of mixing students from all grade levels into the 
same advisor groups because it is felt that the older students often 
serve as useful role models for the younger ones, 

Wilde Lake has experienced only minor difficulties with its ad- 
visor program. One problem is that of helping teachers new to the 
school in understanding the functions and operation of the advisor 
program. Teachers who worked in the school at the beginning of 
its program received inservice training regarding the role of the 
teacher advisor. New teachers, however, have had to learn their ad- 
vising role primarily from the experienced staff. Hence, additional 
orientation and preparation aie needed for new staff members. 
Another perplexing issue is that of deciding what time of the day 
is most appropriate for scheduling the teacher-advisor period. At 
Wilde Lake it now meets at the end of the first regularly scheduler! 
period* A third difficulty actually grows out of the success of the 
teacher-advisor program. Graduates of Wilde Lake often return to 
the school to visit and consult their former advisors. Although this 
indicates the power of the relationships formed, it presents some com- 
plications to teachers who, because they are in demand by former 
students, may have less time to spend with their current advisees. 

From the description of the arrangement for the teacher-advisor 
program at Wilde Lake High School we now turn to that in another 
senior school wherein the program operates quite differently. 

Irvine High School, Irvine, California 

Irvine High School is a comprehensive school enrolling over 1,800 
students in Grades 9 through 12. It is located in a suburban area 
south of Los Angeles. Approximately 60 percent of the students enter 
college after graduation. The school is biiilt on the campus plan with 
separate buildings for instructional and other activities. As shown 
in Figure 10.2 and as described earlier in Chapter 8, Irvine High 
School is organized into subschools. Each of these schools, or 
units, is composed of approximately 600 students, 30 teachers, a 
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Figure 10,2 The Organization for Advising at Irvine High 
School, Irvine, California 



counselor, and an assistant or unit principal. Each subschool or unit 
consists of approximately 28 advisor groups. The number of 
subschools can change from four to three Oi four to five, depend- 
ing on the total school enrollment. 

At Irvine, the teacher-advisor program is important to the suc- 
cess of the school. The following are the major categories of respon- 
sibility of all staff members who also serve as advisors (Irvine High 
School Advisement, pp. 2-5): 

Program Planning 

Any activity dealing with the act of choosing school courses, 
such as course selection, evaluation of course schedule or ten- 
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tative long-range educational planning. In program planning 
it is assumed that: 

1. The student has some long-range career education and life 
goals. 

2. The parent has some long-range careck education and life 
goals. 

3. These two sets of goals have been compared for similarities 
and differences. 

4. The student has assessed his or her learning style, interests, 
and past performance. 

5. The student is aware of all the many options in learning 
programs. 

6. The student has matched his or her goals and abilities with 
courses that students and parents choose. 

That is program planning. It takes an advisor with 
responsibility for only a few students to assure that the courses 
each student "registers for" are just the last step in a very 
thorough process. 

Parent Relations/Conferences 

Those special activities designed to increase parent participation 
in the schooling process of their children and to ensure frequent 
positive contact among the advisor, student, and parent. 

Feedback/Evaluation 

That information that a school needs to hear, formally or 
informally, so that it can change itself to better suit the needs 
and desires of the people it serves. This category docs not mean 
feedback to the student. It means feedback a student gives to 
the school. 

Decision-Making Skills 

The conscious application of a process to make decisions. 
Although decision making is woven into activities in many 
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categories, it also is a distinct category to aid advisors in 
teaching the process. 

Career Planning/ Preparation 

Activities to help students select and prepare for a career. 
School/Community Issues 

Activities concerned with the human aspect of individuals 
working together. Included are human development activities 
and group skills. This area also includes any discussions needed 
about current schoolwide issues that might arise during a school 
year, such as vandalism, a special decision the school needs 
to make, or any shared concern. 

The advisor and advisee may do activities selected from these eight 
broad areas, depending upon the time of year and the particular cir- 
cumstances of the advisee. Sometimes the activities will be formal; 
other times they may be but a brief personal interaction. 

At Irvine, all staff members— administrators, counselors, teachers, 
and paraprofcssionals— serve as advisors to groups of approximately 
IS students. In this way, the size of advisor groups is smaller than 
in a typical class. Moreover, opportunities are provided for all staff 
members to maintain continuing contact with individual students. 

The daily schedule of the school allots 35 minutes midmorning 
as advising time. Advisor groups meet during the first 15 minutes. 
Agendas include announcements and attendance and specific ac- 
tivities appropriate for the total advisor group. For the remaining 
20 minutes, advisors may either continue with their total advisor 
groups or schedule individual conferences. During these conferences 
students may meet with their advisor or their other teachers or take 
a midmorning break. 

Whereas at Wilde Lake advisor groups are multigraded, at Irvine 
the groups are single graded. This is viewed by the staff as preferable 
because opportunities are provided for studenu uf the same grade 
to interact concerning issues relating to their interests and activities. 
For example, some issues, such as graduation plans and college ad- 
missions, are of concern primarily to juniors or seniors, whereas 
other topics, such as orientation to the school, are appropriate for 
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freshmen. Typically, freshmen or sophomores require more advis- 
ing time than do juniors and seniors. To assist advisors with monitor- 
ing the progress of their advisees, a folder for each student is used 
which includes a checklist of activities appropriate at each grade level. 

At Irvine, as at Wilde Lake, students remain with their same ad* 
visor throughout their four years in the school. Such continuity is 
important, so that meaningful relationships can be established among 
advisors, advisees, and their parents or guardians. 

At Irvine, attention has been paid to the issue of how best to form 
advisor groups. When the program began, students were assigned 
randomly. Later, students were allowed to select their advisors. Both 
approaches worked well, but a better way was sought to match ad- 
visors with advisees. Since most of the ninth graders come from the 
same middle school which also has an advisor program, middle 
school advisor groups now move intact to the high school. When 
students are in the eighth ^rade they meet with the high school teacher 
who will be their advisor the following year. The teacher advisor 
explains Irvine's instructional program and helps students in selec- 
ting their high school courses. This helps students make the transi- 
tion from one level of schooling to the next by providing students 
a familiar group to identify with in high school. It also improves 
communication and promotes a sense of unity across the schools of 
the district. 

Irvine has paid attention to deciding what is the best time of the 
day for conducting the teacher-advisor program and in finding new 
staff members with the requisite training or experience to sei-vc as 
teacher advisors. Currently, the midmoming advising period is work- 
ing well. To enable the staff to work comfortably as teacher advisors, 
inservice training for the staff is continually updated. 

Having examined the organization and operation of teacher- 
advisor programs in senior high schools, we now examine those used 
in junior high and middle schools. 

Coolidge Junior High School, Phoenix, Illinois 

Coolidge Junior High School in Phoenix, Illinois, south of 
Chicago, enrolls about 250 seventh and eighth grade students. The 
principal and administrative assii>tant provide leadership to a staff 
of 18 teachers- As shown in Figure 10.3, the staff and students are 
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Figure 10.3 The Organization for Advising at Coolidge Junior 
High School, Phoenix, Illinois 



organized into four Instruction and Advisory (I & A) units. Each 
unit is headed by a team leader who serves on the schoolwide Pro- 
gram Improvement Committee which is chaired by the principal. 

The staff at Coolidge has devoted sustained attention to identify- 
ing the need^^ of junior high school students. Their program is de- 
signed to meet student needs for participation, responsibility, recogni- 
tion, a positive self-concept, peer and adult approval, self-expression , 
and creativity. Each teacher serves as advisor to approximately IS 
of the students assigned to the I & A unit. In Coolidge it is expected 
that {Handbook for Teachers, Coolidge School, pp. 8-9): 
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1 . The teacher shall know his/her children well in order to pro- 
vide effective individualized instruction. The teacher will: 

a. Diagnose what the child needs for better learning. 

b. Seek and use information on the child— his/her past 
learning experiences. 

2. The teacher will be held responsible for all records pertain- 
ing to his/her students. Advisor-advisee periods are an im- 
portant part of our daily program. Use this time to get to 
know your advisee. 

3. The teacher will protect the rights of students from infringe- 
ment by other students, teachers, or others. 

4. The teacher shall receive directly all questions about his/her 
decisions and about his/her instructional practices. All 
children and their parent(s) are the teacher's clients. 

5. The teacher will actively seek help in those areas in which 
he/she feels a need or there is evidence of a need. 

Advisor groups at CocHdge meet twice each day— 10 minutes in 
the morning and 20 minutes in the afternoon. The morning advisory 
period is similar to the familiar homeroom for checking attendance, 
making announcements, and the like. The afternoon time is usually 
used for the systematic review of student progress in all acadenic 
areas. This review usually takes place in individual conferences be- 
tween the advisor and the advisee or it may be scheduled at other 
available times. 

Coolidge's advisor program fulfills the major functions of educa- 
tional advisement, schoolwide communication, home -school- 
community relations, and personal-social growth of students. One 
of the main functions emphasized in the teacher-advisor program 
at Coolidge is that of improving home-school-community relations. 
Teacher advisors monitor the progress of each advisee. Teacher ad- 
visors also are responsible for conducting information nights held 
at the school throughout the >ear. Parents go to the advisor for an 
explanation of their child's academic progress in all curricular areas. 
Teacher advisors also keep contact with parents via telephone, mail, 
or home visits throughout the year. Such continuous interaction be- 
tween teachers and parents has been a major force for building an 
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unusually high degree of understanding and support for CooHdge 
Junior High School on the part of parents and citizens throughout 
the community. 

Webster Transitional School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 

Located north of Milwaukee in Cedarburg, Wisconsin, Webster 
Transitional School is a middle school that enrolls about 700 students 
in Grades 6 through 8. The school is structured into eight academic 
instructional units, an allied arts team, and a support team. Each 
academic unit is composed of 75 to 100 students and a team of 3 
to 4 teachers. Five of the academic units are composed of 6th and 
7th graders while three include only 8th graders. The teachers of each 
academic team are responsible for instruction in language arts, 
reading, mathematics, science, and social studies. The allied arts team 
is compoosed of 12 teachers, including industrial arts, home 
economics, art, music, and physical education. The support team 
includes the director of the instructional materials center, the 
guidance counselors, a reading consultant, and the special educa- 
tion teachers. 

As shown in Figure 10.4, the organization for advising at Webster 
Transitional School is somewhat unique. Advisory groups of five 
to seven staff members are formed as allied arts teachers and sup- 
port unit staff members join the academic unit teachers for advi- 
sing. In this way, all teachers and counselors serve as advisors, hence 
advisor groups are reduced to an average of 12 to 16 students. Also, 
productive relationships for planning, implementing, and evaluating 
the teacher-advisor program are established by including the total 
staff as advisors. 

At Webster the program also Is based on the unique needs of the 
early adolescent which the staff has defined as follows OVebster Tran- 
sitional School, Three-Year Progress Report, 1977, pp. 8-9): 

Needs of Adolescents 

1. Early adolescence is the most traumatic period in the life 
of a human being. 

2. Early adolescence is a time of rapid, irregular growth and 
development. 
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3. Biological changes taking place alter not only the physical 
child but also his or her social and emotional status. 

4. Mental maturation, like physical development, is in transi- 
tion during the middle school years. 

5. Early adolescence is marked by the youngster's transition 
from dependence upon the family for security to a similar 
dependence on the peer group. 

6. The early adolescent is overwhelmed with self*adjustment 
problems, wi h the problem of ego resynthesis. Ego is the 
all-absorbing interest for the early adolescent. 

/. Adolescents need to understand their growth changes and 
becoir? aware of the effect which personal growth changes 
have relative to others. 

8. The school must help reduce the personal anxieties of the 
early adolescent period if it is to attain his or her motiva- 
tion In the learner's role. 

Keeping in mind the many areas of student development- 
intellectual, physical, social, and emotional, we have estab- 
lished the following goals which aim for the development of 
the total student. These goals are the culmination of the ex- 
pressed desires of the community, the faculty, and the parents. 

Goals of the School 

1. The middle school promotes growth in basic learmng skills 
and academic concepts. 

2. The middle school guides the child toward proficiency in 
independent learning, keeping in mind the continuing need 
to learn throughout jfe. 

3. The middle school provides a wide variety of curriculum 
experiences involving the child in situations which will 
develop social skills and cultural understanding. 

4. llie middle school develops self-discipline and responsibility 
through a variety of enriching activities. 
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Figure 10.4 The Organization for Advising at Webster 
Transitional School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
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5. The middle school encourages each pupil to understand and 
accept his or her role as a developing adolescent— an in- 
dividual with personal needs, values, and shared social 
responsibilities. 



To help in meeting the above goals, students at Webster select their 
advisors from staff of their advisor group based on mutual interests. 
Early in the school year, staff members share their interests with 
students in total advisory group meetings to assist them in selecting 
advisors. Following such sessions, students list advisor group staff 
with whom they feel compatible. Likewise, advisors select students 
with whom they feel they can work effectively. During initial ad- 
visor group meetings, students also share their interests with group 
members. 

All functions of an effective teacher-advisor program are fulfilled 
at Webster, but particular emphasis is placed on the personal and 
social development of adolescents. To fulfill this function, the staff 
developed a handbook for teacher advisors that includes structured 
activities which emphasize the development of skills required for per- 
sonal and social growth. 

At Webster, provisions are made for the advisory staff to work 
on planning their activities for the following week. The academic, 
allied arts, and support team members meet each Wednesday after- 
noon to discuss projected advisement activities and other operational 
matters relating to their advisor groups. Each week, advisors meet 
with their advisees on Monday during the last 15 minutes of the day 
and on Thursday mornings for 30 to 60 minutes. Large group, small 
group, and individual activities during these sessions deal with goal 
setting, decision making, values clarification, career awareness, and 
other matters. Many of the projects and activities are designed to 
jifcrcase the personal decision-making skills of each student. The ob- 
aptivc is to help students know themselves and others better. Group 
IJojects arc often used to emphasize the need for cooperation, 
lyareness of personal skills, and recognition of strengths possessed 
t5 others. Some of the group activities concern schoolwide issues, 
^h as consideration for others in the lunchroom and throughout 
ttfe school. As students within advisor groups become well ac- 
^nted, they celebrate birthdays and send "get well" cards to 
<l>mbers of the group. Thus, the tcacher-advisor program has served 
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to increase students' concerns for others and create a positive at- 
mosphere throughout the school. 

In reporting to parents, teacher-student-parent conferences are 
regularly scheduled at Webster. These conferences are led by students 
who assume responsibility for synthesizing and reporting their pro- 
gress in all areas. Thus, teacher advisors, students, and parents en- 
joy continuing mutually supportive relations. Evaluations of the pro- 
gram show that students are well informed about their educational 
progress and are able to report it meaningfully to their parents, have 
a positive self-concept, demonstrate group cohesiveness, and show 
pride in their school. 

ISSUES IN IMPLEMENTING TEACHER ADVISOR 
PROGRAMS 

We have shown four examples of how teacher-advisor programs 
have been organized and implemented in secondary schools. We have 
also seen that the purposes and operation of each program are quite 
different and especially between high schools and middle schools. 
Despite these differences, the staff of each school has had to pay 
sustained attention to certain basic issues before they attempted to 
implement their teacher-advisor programs. Here, we outline the issues 
that must be addressed by the staff of any secondary school in terms 
of its own philosophy, needs, and capabilities if the teacher-advisor 
program is to be successful. These basic issues are as follows: 

1. How much planning of the program and preparation of the staff 
are required? 

2. Which grade levels should be included in advisor groups? 

3. How should advisor groups be formed? 

4. Which staff members should serve as advisors? 

5. When, how often, and for how long should advisor groups meet? 

6. How much staff time is required for advising? 

Planning for Advising 

The staff of any secondary school considering a teacher-advisor 
program must regard the program as a major educational change. 
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As such, considerable attention must be paid to the amount of ume 
and resources and the activities required to plan and implement the 
program effectively. Moreover, appropriate people must be involved 
at each step in the planning and decision-making process. 

A description of the major activities followed by the staff of Irvine 
High School in planning, implementing, and evaluating its teacher- 
advisor program is instructive. After the decision was made to 
establish a teacher-advisor program, an advisement committee was 
selected, consisting of representative students, counselors, teachers, 
and others. This committee reviewed relevant literature, visited other 
schools, and synthesized the information by defining the developmen- 
tal needs of students, the role and competencies of the teacher ad- 
visor, the roie of the counselor, and the competencies of advisees. 
Staff and student needs were assessed; staff development activities 
were conducted; and materials and strategies for advisement were 
planned, submitted for approval, and then implemented. Subse- 
quently, the program has been evaluated continually both by the staff 
and by outside consultants regarding the extent to which it meets 
the needs of students, teachers, counselors, parents, and others. 
Through feedback, the results of such evaluations ar j recycled to 
serve as the basis for continued improvement of the teacher-advisor 
program. 

Undoubtedly, staff members who initially participate in the plan- 
ning process are well prepared to understand and implement the pro- 
gram and are also committed to its effective implementation. Yet 
in each school, subsequent staff changes require that new staff 
members must be appropriately oriented to and prepared for their 
expanded role as teacher advisors. Increased attention in inservice 
meetings to revisiting the philosophy, organization, and operation 
of the teacher-advisor program can be beneficial to both ''old" and 
"new" staff members. 

Determining Advisor Group Membership 

What should be the composition of advisor groups? Should ad- 
visor groups be single-graded or multigraded? Again, answers must 
be determined locally. As we saw earlier, advisor groups at Wilde 
Lake High School are multigraded, so that older students can serve 
as role models for younger ones. By contrast, Irvine High School 
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has single-graded advisor groups because it is felt that advisory ses- 
sions often concern problems related to a particular grade level. 

Whatever choice is made relative to the grade levels of advisor 
groups, several other factors must be considered. Advisor groups 
should be heterogeneous enough to ensure that groups arc neither 
all male nor all female, no groups are composed only of athletes, 
no groups are composed only of the academically talented, and no 
groups include only students experiencing academic problems. In this 
regard, we are reminded of one principal who, during the teacher- 
advisor period, proudly pointed out the window to a group of 
students cleaning up the parking lot and observed, "There are the 
real 'rummies' of the school— all in Mr. X's advisor group. He surely 
knows how to handle those kids!" Such formal or informal label- 
ing is inimical to the basic purposes of an effective teacher-advisor 
program. 

Forming Advisor Groups 

In forming advisor groups, the staff of a school must consider 
the question, "How are students to be matched with their advisors?" 
Answers will largely depend on the maturity level of the students 
as well as the size of the school. In this regard, middle and junior 
high schools often assign students to I & A units or teams within 
which a choice of advisors is made, whereas senior high students 
are usually given considerably wider choice of advisors. 

In small communities, where incoming students have some ac- 
quaintance with teachers, students may be able to select their 
advisors. By coniiast, in large urban schools this is impossible. Such 
schools often combine arbitrary placement and student choice. In 
Irvine Senior High School, for example, incoming freshmen are in- 
itially assigned administratively with their middle school advisory 
groups, but later are allowed to choose different advisors. 

The extent to which students are able to transfer from one ad- 
visor to another must also be considered. Some schools follow a "no- 
transfer" policy, particularly if the student has a choice in the in- 
itial selection process. Others allow one or more changes to be made 
by mutual consent of the student, the current advisor, and the new 
advisor. Since advisor-advisee compatibility is desirable, students and 
teachers should be consulted. Whatever the policy for matching or 
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transferring advisees, some freedom of choice should be allowed so 
that staff-student relations can be enhanced. 

Scheduling Advisor Group Meetings 

The issues of how often, for how long, and when in the day ad- 
visor groups should meet depend on the breadth and depth of ex- 
pcctations held for the teacher-advisor program. In L.jdiy senior high 
schools, the advisor period is held daily, usually for 10 to 30 minutes. 
In other middle and junior high schools, such as in Webster Transi- 
tional School, advisor periods are held only a few days each week 
and usually for longer periods of time. Even so, in all secondary 
schools, students are encouraged to arrange time outside of the 
regular advisory period to talk with their advisors as needed. Such 
individual conferences are important, since group sessions are often 
devoted to administrative matters or other planned activities. Ad- 
equate time must be provided so that both group and individual con- 
tact between advisors and advisees can fulfill the functions of the 
teacher-advisor program. 

Schools have experimented widely with determining the best time 
of the school day for scheduling advisor group meetings. In middle 
schools this issue may not be so critical, since their schedules are 
often quite Oexible. In junior and senior high schools, however, the 
trend has been toward scheduling advisor-advisee contact mid- 
morning, both as somewhat of a change in the routine of regular 
classes and as a device for acting on problems or issues during the 
remainder of the school day. 

Deciding Who Will Serve as Advisors 

To what extent should all staff members— administrators, 
counselors, specialists, teachers, or paraprofessionals— sen/e as 
teacher advisors? This is a perplexing issue, indeed. Previously, the 
idealized norm has been 'Uhc wider the participation then the bet- 
ter," since i^.h total participation tends to increase staff awareness 
and involvement, as well as to reduce the advisor-advisee ratio. Ex 
perience has shown, however, that such widespread involvement 
poses some problems. For example, administrators or counselors may 
need to be available during the advisement period to monitor the 
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implementation of the program or to serve as specialized resources. 
In some schools, shared responsibilities for joint advising of an ad- 
visee group have been devised for administrators and counselors. 
In other schools, all staff members except the principal serve as 
teacher advisors. In still other schools, counselors are kept free dur- 
ing the advisement period to receive referrals. In the schools of some 
states paraprofessionals are prohibited from serving as advisors 
despite the fact that they may possess the professional and personal 
qualifications for doing so. In any event, the issue of who will serve 
as a teacher advisor must be determined. 

If only as a footnote, some observations also should be made 
regarding qualitative and quantitative changes in the role of the 
guidance counselor in schools having effective teacher advisor pro- 
grams. Regarding qualitative change, the counselor in a school with 
a teacher-advisor program generally becomes a resource person or 
facilitator, available to help not only students with problems that 
require the specialized training of the counselor, but also teachers 
in becoming competent to serve as advisors. In schools with effec- 
tive teacher-advisor programs, the counselor assumes a new leader- 
ship role in directing and sustaining the program. Counselors often 
arc responsible for assessing schoolwide needs and suggesting various 
activities for teacher-advisor groups. Counselors also help in plan- 
ning the niaterials and procedures for effectively operating the pro- 
gram. In schools with teacher-advisor programs, the ideal that "all 
teachers are counselors*' is more nearly approached. 

Regarding quantitative change in the counselor's role, in many 
schools each counselor must serve 300 or more students. Thus, there 
is not enough time for counselors to work with individual students. 
However, when teacher advisors are able to take care of some of 
the activities formerly handled by counselors, there is more time for 
counselors to assist referred students having particular, previously- 
assessed needs. Therefore, professional counselors generally enthu- 
siastically endorse and provide leadership to the development of ef- 
fective teacher-advisor programs. 

Allocating Time for Advising 

Since a teacher-advisor program represents a major change in 
secondary education, adequate time must be allocated for planning 
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the program. Many staffs have targeted their staff development 
resources in this direction. Beyond the planning process, however, 
basic decisions must be made regarding the allocation of staff time 
to implement the teacher-advisor program effectively. 

In most middle and junior high schools and in some senior high 
schools student advising is viewed as a normative function of the 
typical teacher's role. Therefore, the teacher>advisor program simply 
formalizes and facilitates achieving the goals of the school. In many 
complex, comprehensive high schools, however, the degree of teacher 
specialization, the concern with already heavy work loads, the lack 
of staff preparation for advising, and many other organizational and 
personalistic factors mitigate against establishing effective teacher- 
advisor programs. If the four basic functions of teacher-advisor pro- 
grams are to be fulfilled effectively, then the demands placed on the 
staff are undoubtedly equivalent to those of a typical class. Hence, 
we recommend that such load equivalence be granted, that the 
teacher-advisor responsibilities be defined, and that the staff be 
evaluated in part on the basis of their performance as teacher ad- 
visors. To those who would decry the cost of a teacher-advisor pro- 
gram on these terms, we simply point to the previously defined in- 
adequacies of our secondary schools, many of which might be 
remedied through an effective teacher-advisor program. 



SUMMARY 

In this chapter we first defined the four functions of a teacher- 
advisor program: promoting educational development, increasing 
schoolwide communication, improving home-school-community 
relations, and enhancing personal-social development. Four alter- 
native organizational arrangements for teacher-advisor programs in 
middle, junior, and senior high schools were depicted and described. 

The chapter concluded by stressing the need for the staff of each 
local school to give systematic attention to planning its ieacher- 
advisor program. Among the major factors to be considered arc 
preparing the &taff for advising; determining advisor group member- 
ship; forming advisor groups; determining the length, frequency, and 
scheduling of advisory group meetings; deciding who will serve as 
advisors; and allocating adequate time and resources for advising. 
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Attention given to planning and implementing teacher-advisor pro- 
grams should help improve quality of education In secondary schools, 
both immediately and in the years ahead. 
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CHAPTER 11 



HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



How can the varied interests and concerns of parents and citizens 
be channeled to assist the secondary school in carrying out its educa- 
tional improvement efforts? How can persons in the school formulate 
ways for improving communication that takes place between the 
school and community groups? How can the school tap the rich 
resources of its surrounding community to promote educational prac- 
tices that address the needs and interests of individual students? 
Answers to these questions concerning home-school-community lela- 
tions are considered in this chapter. 

The purpose of this chapter is to clarify the comprehensive and 
enabling objectives of Component 8 of the design for 
improvement— Home-SchooNCommunity Relations: 

Comprehensive Objective: 

Effective communication and cooperative educational efforts be- 
tween the school and the community are carried out as part of a 
program of home-school-community relations. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

A comprehensive program of home-school-community relations. 

Is formulated 2nd monitored by a school committee composed 
of representative school staff, parents, and students. 

Provides for frequent and effective communication between the 
school and community. 

Encourages the school staff to participate in the analysis of the 
home and neighborhood conditions of their students. 

Encourages parents and other communit> persons to participate 
in in school educational aciivities and to provide suggestions to 
aid in decision making. 
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Involves parenis in planning the individual educational program 
of their child. 

Provides for student progress to be reported to parents regularly 
and effectively. 

In this chapter, we consider the importance and aims of effective 
home-school-community relations, some examples of programs 
designed to increase communit> involvement, and finally, the rela- 
tionship between effective home-school-community relations and the 
other components of the design for secondary school improvement 
described throughout this book. 

IMPORTANCE OF HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 

A major purpose of developing effective home-school-community 
relations is to enable parents and other citizens to participate in the 
educational activities of the school. Another purpose is to increase 
communication between the school and the community by encourag- 
ing staff members to participate in the analysis of home and 
neighborhood conditions of students. Effective homc-school> 
community relations encourage parenis to become involved in the 
educational processes of the school by working with teachers in plan- 
ning the individual educational programs of their children each 
semester. Communication is increased because parents, as active par- 
ticipants with their children in educational programming, work 
loi'.ether with students in monitoring progress made in course work 
and other aspects of the educational process. 

The importance of the development of effective home-school- 
i.ommunit> relations b> schools has been underscored by a good deal 
of recent research. For example, in a longitudinal study reported by 
Kldusmeier and Allen (1978), the relationship between a number of 
varia.blcs and rapid and slow cognitive development by children was 
studied. The results show that, for Grade 12 students, a positive rela- 
tionship exists between the rate of cognitive development and a 
number of variables related to home life and the family, including 
the perceptions of the parents regarding their children and the school 
(Klausmeier & Allen, p. 198). 
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Figure 11.1 shows the home and family variables which were 
associated with rapid and slow cognitive development. As shown in 
the figure, several variables in the area of home and family were 
found to differentiate between rapid and slow developers in Grade 
12. Klausmeier and Allen concluded that rapid developing students 
hold positive attitudes toward parents, family, and the home in 
general, and parents of rapid developers hold positive altitudes 
toward the school and education, and are concerned and interested 
in their child's school, teachers, and curriculum. 

Slow developers, on the other hand, had parents who typically 
demonstrated little involvement with their child and with the school 
and expressed negative attitudes toward the school and education. 

Research also shows the importance of the school establishing 
positive interactions with the home and the community. In a review 
of literature included in her study of school-community relations in 
secondary schools, Oinonen (1980) cited studies which discovered 
relationships between effective programs of home-school-community 
relations and student performance. For example, Sestak and Frerich 
(1968) and Hunter (1967) found that good school-community rela- 
tions had a positive impact on student progress. Hobson (1976) found 
a significant positive correlation between parent involvement in 
school activities and student achievement. Brookover, Lapere, 
Homachek, Thomas, and Erickson (1965), in a study of junior high 
school students and their parents, found that when parents are in- 
volved in school activities, their children showed significant progress 
in mathematics, reading, and language arts. Research aLo indicates 
that parental involvement in the educational process can greatly 
enhance a child's prospects for academic success (Keeves, 1971, 
Baker, 1977). 

Findings from studies such as these provide convincing evidence 
that a school turning its attention to developing effective home- 
school-communit> relations is not mercl> an attempt to improve 
public relations and get "good press.** To be sure, a political pur- 
pose is served by involving parents in the activities of the school, 
but even more important is the educational value to be attained. 

In earlier chapters of this book we have shown that the involve- 
ment of parents and other communit> members is essential in im* 
proving educational practice. We now consider a framework for 
understanding specific ways in which a fruitful relationship between 
the school and its surrounding community ma> be established. 
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AIMS OF HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 



After synthesizing the results of several studies of the relationship 
between schools and their communities, Bowles and Fruth (1976) 
developed 10 assumptions about effective school-communily 
relations: 

1. Home school-community relations involve more than the 
effective use of media. Communications media are 
definitely part of a successful program, but their use should 
not comprise the total program. 

2. The benefits of any instructional or oiganizational change 
must be made visible and tangible to the various subpuolics 
in the school community. Thus, members of school sub- 
publics must be involved early in the implementation ef- 
forts and answers to questions must be in concrete, 
specific, and understandable terms. 

3. An effective program of home-school-community relations 
involves working very closely with parents. This includes 
parent volunteers, home-school visits, and parent participa- 
tion in educational decision making. 

4. School staff members should use the educational resources 
available in the community. This action will both enhance 
the instructional program and increase the staff's 
knowledge of the community. 

5. Members of the school staff must expand their concepts 
of community. Educational affairs should not be con- 
sidered in isolation from community affairs and municipal 
issues. 

6. Children are the most important subpublic in a school. 
They are a primary source of information for their parents, 
they affect the way that their parents and other adults re- 
spond, and the way they perceive their education now will 
influence their view of schools when they are adults. 
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Figure 11.1 Variables Associated with Rapid and Slow 
Cognitive Development 



Variablca Sixth Grade TVelfth Grade 



Self 

XQ Score Yea Yea 

Self-Eateea Yes Yea 

Internalized Reaponaibility for Learning No No 

Attitudea toward School Yes Yea 

Attitudea toward Curriculua Vet Yea 

Achieveaent Motivation Yea Y'ea 

Self-Directednaaa of Behavior Yea Y'cs 

Peer Relationa No Y'ea 

Attitudea towatJ Parenta-Hooe No Yea 

School/education 

Abfenteeiaa^ Yea Yes 

Gradca (A-F) Yes Yet 

Curriculua (Couraes Taken) No Yea 

School Xn^'olvcsicnt-Activitica No Yes 
Extracurricular Activitlea: 

TV Viewing^ No Yea 

Reading Yes Vfs 

Sporta No No 

Hobbica . Yes Yea 

School Structure'* No No 

Clasarooa Structure No No 

Hone-School Interaction No Yes 

Rapport with Teachera No Ye« 

Fooe/faaily 
Deoographic: 

Socioeconoaic Status of Farenta Yes Yea 

Marital Statua of Parenta No No 

Nuaber of Children in Fanily No No 

Parental Attitudea toward School-Education Yes Yes 

Parental Expectations for Child Yes Yea 

Parental Involveaent with Child No Y'es 

Parental Superviaion-Control of Child No Yea 

Intellectual Cliaate of Hoat Yes Yes 

Child'a Hoae Reaponaibilitiea No No 

Parental Child-Kearint Attitudea No No 



^Based on Mize and Klausneier» 1977 » p. 220. 

'^The ra^iu and alov developera in each grade group went to the saoe schoola 
and also had their inatruction in the aaae or aiailar classrooa arrange- 
nenta. 

Variable waa higher or aore positive for rapid dereloper unless aarkcd 
with c. 
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7. The relationship between the school and its community 
should be continuous and ongoing. Crisis-management 
should be avoided since a program is easier to build and 
maintain during times of tranquility than in times of 
torment. 

8. Home^school-community relations is not the same as the 
use of community advisory committees. While advisory 
groups, ad hoc parental committees, and study groups are 
useful, they are but a small part of a comprehensive 
program. 

9. Many diverse subpublics are not showing an increased in- 
terest in the schools. Provision should be made to ensure 
j\dequate communication, to increase community involve- 
ment in school activities, to provide for participation in 
educational decision making, and to develop ways of 
resolving actual or potential conflicts among the sub- 
publics, the school, and the home. 

10. Educators do not hold a monopoly on the expertise about 
educational practices. Citizens are better informed, more 
knowledgeable, and more sophisticated than in the past 
(adapted from Eowles & Fruth, 1976; Fruth, Bowles, & 
Moser, 1977). 

These assumptions were incorporated in a model which holds that 
effective home-school-community relations are a product of the pro- 
cesses of analysis, communication, involvement, participation, and 
eventual resolution of communit> issues by school policy makers 
(Bowles & Fruth, 1976). Bartels (1976) defined each of these pro- 
cesses as follows: 

Analysis is the process by which issues and members of the 
community are identified and related. 

Communication is the process which utilizes many forms of 
interaction among various members of the community, and be- 
tween the school and the community members. 

Involvement is the process through which various community 
members contribute time, energy, expertise, and other resources 
to a school. 
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Participation is the process which provides entry to the decision- 
making processes of a school. 

Resolution is the process which is designed to solve problems 
and to reduce actual or potential conflicts among the home, 
the school, and the community. 

These five processes are further reduced to a set of three aims to 
be addressed by a systematic approach to home-school-community 
relations. First, there must be opportunities for parents and other 
citizens to have input, as appropriate, in making decisions related 
to the school. Second, effective two-way communication must take 
place between the school and its community. Third, the school must 
utilize appropriately the resources of the larger community to 
enhance the educational program. Let us now examine each of these 
three aims in greater detail. 

Involvement in Schoolwide Shared Decision Making 

Schoolwide shared decision making is improved w hen groups both 
within and outside of the school have opportunities to participate 
appropriately in the decision-making process. Administrators, 
teachers, counselors, students, and other staff members are the peo- 
ple w ithin the school who ordinarily serve as members of educational 
improvement committees, councils, or cabinets. Parents and citizens 
should also be involved regularly in making decisions related to the 
school's total educational program. When arrangements for shared 
decision making are first formulated, attention must be paid not only 
to involving the proper combinations of representatives from within 
the school, but also to including representatives of groups outside 
the school. 

Three basic arrangements have been used in schools to increase 
decision involvement by people outside the school. First, decision 
making groups such as an educational improvement committee might 
include parents and other community representatives as regular 
members. Watkins (1978) found several advantages to this type of 
arrangement: 

I. The presence of parents on such committees adds paren- 
tal and community perspectives to issues. 
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2. Continuous interactions with parents cause professional 
educators to be more client-centered in their thinking. 

3. Participation by parents and other citizens in the school's 
decision-making processes assists in le^^itimizing decisions 
in the eyes of the community. 

A concern, of course, in involving community members in 
schoolwide decision making on a contihuing basis is that many 
meetings of educational improvement committees or councils deal 
with issues having little immediate interest to parents. For example, 
when the agendas of committee meetings are filled almost entirely 
with daily operational issues, parents become disenchanted with 
discussions that concern areas directly related to the professional 
staffs normal interest or expertise. 

The second way to involve parents and citizens in the school's 
decision-making processes is through ad hoc participation. In this 
way, parents and others become involved only in those issues in which 
they are specifically interested. An example of this would be the 
establishment of an ad hoc task force composed of teachers, students, 
administrators, counselors, and parents for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a student handbook. 

A third way to promote participation in shared decision making 
is for the school to establish permanent special advisory groups to 
enable parents and other citizens to have an on-going role in mak- 
ing recommendations regarding issues of particular interest. 

Fostering Effective Two-Way Communication 

Typically, communication between the school and Its community 
has consisted of using techniques such as newsletters, bulletins, and 
announcements in the media— newspapers, radio, and television 
(Fruth, Bowles, & Moser, 1977). Relying on these approaches is but 
a small part of establishing and fostering effective communication 
because they are only one-way communication devices— the school 
"tells* ' only its side of the story. 

Needed are ways of making sure that there are open lines of com- 
munication from the community to the school. Traditional two-way 
communication devices include open houses, "back-to-school 
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nights,'* parcnUcachcr association meetings, and parent conferences. 
These activities are useful, but often they do not assist citizens in- 
terested in the educational process to come together to share mutual 
concerns. 

Home-school-community relations and its aim of fostering more 
effective two-way communication must be an integral part of the 
philosophy and standard procedures of the school, not a haphazard 
arrangement where parents and other community members are oc- 
casionally invited into the school. 

Utilizing Community Resources 

The third aim of home-school-community relations is to utilize 
the resources of a community to enrich the quality of the school's 
educational program. Previously, we suggested that schools by 
themselves can no longer be expected to provide students with all 
the skills and knowledge required to cope with the complexities of 
our modern world. The experiences of many people, in addition to 
professional educators, must be tapped and made available so that 
each student may be prepared as adequately possible to deal with 
the future. Making use of the community as an educational resource 
may take two forms. First, community representatives may be in- 
vited into the school to serve as resource persons. Second, the school 
may send its students out into the community for programs of ex- 
periential learning and career education. In both cases, there is a 
strengthening of the bonds between tne school and its community. 

In this section, the three major aims of a program of homc-school- 
community relations have been presented and explained: Involving 
parents and other citizens in shared decision making, fostering ef- 
fective two-way communication, and utilizing community resources 
to enrich the school's total educational program. The next section 
includes descriptions of home-school-community relations programs 
in three secondary schools and one district which address these aims. 
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EXAMPLES OF PROGRAMS OF 
HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



In this section, the ways in which three secondary schools— one 
middle school, one junior high school, and one senior high school— 
and a school district have developed systematic approaches to the 
aims of home school-community relations are described. Each has 
been selected because it has a unique approach to one of the fii5t 
two aims, involving parents and citizens in the school's decision mak- 
ing processes, and fostering effective two-way communication. Ex- 
amples of schools which address the third aim— utilizing communi- 
ty resources to enrich the school's educational program— were 
presented earlier in Chapter 5. 

Irvine High School, Irvine, California 

Irvine High School, located in a suburban area south of Los 
Angeles, is a comprehensive senior high school enrolling more than 
1,800 students in Grades 9 through 12. The teachers and students 
are organized into administrative units, or subschools, each of which 
is under the direction of one of the school's assistant principals. The 
principal is responsible for providing leadership to the entire school 
and coordinating the activities of the three units. 

Irvine has a schoolwide shared decision-making group called the 
Instructional Improvement Council. Its major responsibilities include 
stating rurriculun polic>, assessing educational needs, adopting new 
programs, allocating finances, and setting schoolwide goals and ob- 
jectives. The membership of the Council consists of the principal, 
an assistant principal, five teachers, four students, and a classified 
staff member. In addition, opportunities exist for parents to par* 
ticipatc in the ongoing decision-making process of the school because 
the membership of the Instructional Improvement Council includes 
at least three parent representatives. 

Membership in the Instmctional Improvement Council as a parent 
representative implies continued participation in the Council's shared 
decision making. The organizational structure of Irvine also pro- 
vides for the ad hoc involvement of parents and other citizens on 
one or more of the standing committees of the Council, and also 
on task forces that are created periodically to deal with specific issues 
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in the school. Examples of standing committees are the Budget Ad- 
visory Council and the School Advisory Forum. The Budget Ad- 
visory Council has the primary responsibility for preparing the 
schooPs total budget, an important task because the Irvine district 
philosophy provides for each school to enjoy considerable autonomy 
in developing its annual operating budget. Through the Budget Ad- 
visory Council, representative Irvine parents, teachers, and students 
have a voice in determining budgetary allocations to programs and 
activities in the school. 

The School Advisory Forum is a group which encourages parents 
and others to express their views about the school, and also as a place 
where representatives from the school are able to go for feedback 
concerning their suggestions and proposals. There is a link between 
tins Forum and the Instructional Improvement Council because some 
parent members of the Forum also serve on the Council. As a result, 
parent concerns which are heard in the Forum are communicated 
to the Council. In effect, the School Advisory Forum provides a set- 
ting where dialogue occurs between the school and parents, thus 
reducing misinformation resulting from informal and inaccurate 
communication being circulated around the community. 



Coolidge Junior High School, Phoenix, Illinois 

Coolidge Junior High School is located in Phoenix, Illinois, a 
suburb south of Chicago. It enrolls approximately 2S0 students in 
Grades 7 and 8. Coolidge also has a schoolwide decision-making 
group, the Program Improvement Committee. At Coolidge, 
however, parents and other community members do not serve as 
regular membus of the Committee. Attendance by people from these 
constituencies^ at regularly-scheduled meetings of the Committee is 
encouraged, however. 

Another structure has been created at Coolidge expressly for the 
purpose of improving the quality of communication among the 
school, home, and community. This organization, the Coolidge 
Common Council, is composed of four teachers, four parents, and 
four students. It meets monthly with the school principal to discuss 
and recommend policy changes for the school. Discussion covers a 
wide variety of topics, including schoolwide objectives, student ac- 
tivities, behavioral concerns, school regulations, and other issues. 
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The principal then relates the concerns and suggestions to the Pro- 
gram Improvement Committee. This arrangement allows decisions 
in the school to reflect input from administrators, teachers, parents, 
and students. At the same time, parents are able to be mvolved in 
issues of greatest immediate concern. 

Another key to effective home-school-community relations at 
Coolidge is the school's teacher-advisor program. This program 
serves as an important link between the Coolidge staff and parents. 
Because each parent knows his or her child's teacher-advisor, there 
is always someone to whom the parent can turn with specific ques- 
tions or concerns about the educational program of the school. 

Another unique feature of the Coolidge program of home-school- 
community relations is the position of home-school coordinator. This 
full-time staff member serves as a community liaison person. The 
coordinator visits the homes of man> families in the school atten- 
dance area and, at times, brings to the school parents who would 
ordinarily be unable to attend parent meetings. Due to these and 
other efforts by school personnel, Coolidge has enjoyed a record 
of having at least 90 percent of all parents attend parent -teacher con- 
ferences each semester. This frequent contact between parents and 
staff fosters effective two-way communication. In addition, in- 
dividual teachers frequently go out in the community and make home 
visits. Activities such as these ensure that parents and others are kept 
well-informed of the activities and programs of the school. 



Webster Transitional School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 

Webster Transitional School, a middle school that enrolls approx- 
imately 700 students in Grades 6 through 8, Is located in Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, a suburb of Milwaukee. All the major aims of home- 
school-community relations are fulfilled at Webster. The school, 
however, takes special care in addressing the aim of piomoting ef- 
fective two-way communication between the school and ^he home. 
This is best illustrated through the parent-student-teacher conferences 
held throughout the school year. 

According to school policy, teachers as advisors of students meet 
with parents at least twice each school year, at the end of the first 
and third quarters. Two afternoons and one evening are set aside 
for this purpose, thus providing opportunities for parents to find 
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a convenient time to visit the school. Students are required to be 
present at the conferences and, in most cases, actually conduct the 
conferences. 

The specific purposes of the parent-student-teacher conferences 
are: 

1. To develop trust, cooperation, and communication be- 
tween the school and home. 

2. To gain an understanding of each student's background. 

3. To discuss academic progress and performance. 

4. To discuss social and affective development of students. 

5. To develop responsibility and accountability through self- 
evaluation of progress and performance, and joint goal 
setting with parents and students. 

Evaluations of students by teachers and the students themselves 
serve as the basis for each conference. The student rates himself or 
herself on class and test work, ability to work in groups, neatness, 
responsibility, and goal setting. Teachers evaluate students using the 
same criteria. The evaluation serves as the basis for the conference 
with parents and replaces conventional report cards for the flrSi and 
third quarters. 

The parcnt-student-tcacher conferences at Webster are an illustra- 
tion of how a school has been able to implement an arrangement 
to Increase two-way communication by encouraging face-to-face en- 
counters among teachers, parents, and students on a regular basis. 
As is true of the other schools described in this chapter, Webster 
uses a variety of other techniques to keep parents and other citizens 
informed about and involved in what is going on in the school. For 
example, each month the school publishes the Webster Newsletter 
which contains general school news as well as specific information 
about upcoming school activities. There is also a Parent Advisory 
Committee which encourages parents to comment on the develop- 
ment of new school policies and programs. This org^.iization meets 
throughout the school year. Finally, there is also an emphasis on 
bringing about a high degree of community invoLtmcnt in the 
academic program of the school. Parents volunteer their time to wcrk 
in the Instructional Materials Center, chaperone Held trips, «:nd help 
as tutors or volunteer aides. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Schools 

An example of a systematic effort by a large urban district to 
develop more effective home-school-commuml> relations can be seen 
in the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

A recommendation found in the 1975 court order to desegregate 
Milwaukee's public schools was that the Board of School Directors 
should establish more effective ways to involve community groups 
in the operation of the city's schools. In addition, the school distiict 
was directed to find new ways of keeping the Milwaukee taxpayers 
better informed about what was taking place in the schools. 

Early in 1976, the Milwaukee Board of School Directors requested 
that the superintendent submit a proposal for community involve- 
ment in the planning for desegregation through the use of specialty, 
or "magnet" schools. The proposal was developed and approved 
for a community involvement organization to be formed. This 
organization, called the "Committee of 100," was given the charge 
of serv ing in an advisory capacity to the Board of School Directors. 

Representatives to the Committee of 100 are elected from each 
of Milwaukee's 14 high school areas. Each area is allocated a cer- 
tain number of positions, based on the number of students served 
in the area, which it may fill in the Committee of 100. 

Among the accomplishments of the Committee of 100 since its 
establishment were: 

Advising the Board of School Directors and superintendent on 
desegregation plans for the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Making suggestions to the Board on security and safety prob- 
lems related to the busing of students. 

Recommending a policy on drug abuse to the Board. 

Making suggestions to the Board concerning the plan to change 
Milwaukee's junior high schools into middle schools. 

Other ongoing concerns of the Committee have included such 
issues as determining the effectiveness of the distria's desegregation 
plan, suggesting ways of inviting more parent and citizen involve- 
ment in the schools, and recommending to the Board ways of com- 
batting violence and vandalism in the schools. 
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The Committee of 100, as is true of many other similar organiza- 
tioiis in school districts across the nation, has enjoyed varying degrees 
of success as a strategy designed to increase community involvement 
in the schools. Predictably, a higher degree of citizen involvement 
and interest in the activities of the Committee are shown when mou 
visible and volatile issues such as possible neighborhood school clos- 
ings are being considered. At other times, interest is not as great. 
Nevertheless, the Committee does represent an effort on the part 
of an urban school district to incitase involvement by a diverse big 
city population. As issues arise that are viewed as important to the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, the Committee of 100 will continue to 
serve as the primary link between communit> concerns and public 
policies. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEM 
HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
AND OTHER AREAS OF 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

In ihis chapter, examples of programs o^ home-school-community 
relations have been presented. Each program addresses the major 
aims of involving parents and other citizens in educational decision 
making, increasing two-way communication, and utilizing 
community resources to enrich the schooPs educational program 

The design for secondary school improvement, as described in 
Chapter I, serves as the organizing theme of this book. Each chapter 
has explained specific comp jnents of the design, including examples 
of how concepts have been put into practice in middle, junior, and 
senior high schools of varying size and location. In this section, the 
lelationship between effective home school-community relations and 
each of the other components is explained. 

Educational Programming for the Individual Student 

In Chapters 2 and 3, the concept of arranging a total educational 
program of courses and other activities to meet the needs of each 
student, and also designing an instructional program in each course 
for each student was described. It must be recognized that a 
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foundation of this type of ducational programming is a strong 
relationship between the hon.: and the school. In arranging a total 
educational program for each student and also an instructional 
program in each course, teachers must work closely with parents as 
well as students, and keep parents informed of the progress that their 
child is making throughout the educational program. Teachers also 
need to be aw^re of the types of home and community backgrounds 
that each student has so that courses and other activities selected 
may take into account such variables in tue student*s home 
background. 



Curricular Arrangenru^nts 

The development of a comprehensive and flexible curriculum that 
takes into account not only state and district requirements but also 
student characteristics was the subject of Chapter 4. Again, an 
important relationship between the local school and its surfounding 
community is implied. 

Recent Gallup public opinion polls show that parents and other 
citizens typically are not interested in directly planning the curriculum 
of their schools. Such findings may reflect the fact that curriculum 
development has traditionally been viewed as a process wholly 
controlled by professional educators. To develop a more 
comprehensive and flexible curriculum, however, existing resources 
of the larger environment may need to be explored by the school. 
To accomplish this, it is probable that professional educatorb will 
need to seek more participation by the public in reviewing changes 
in the curricular offerings of their schools. 



Experiential Learning and Career Education 

Tied directly to the needed relationship between curriculum 
development and communit> involvement is the establishment of 
experiential learning and career education. In Chapter 5, the concept 
of expanding opportunities for learning beyond the confines of 
ordinary classes was detailed. To provide such opportunities, the 
school must have a solid program of home-school-community 
relations which keeps parents and other community members 
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informed and involved, and which also makes extensive use of the 
expertise of community members as a way to supplement 
conventional learning experiences of students. Furthermore, through 
systematic attention to school-community issues, schools can increase 
the likelihood that the community is receptive to efforts to place 
students in work and other career education experiences as an integral 
part of their growth and development. 

Student-Decision Mal<ing ArrangementvS 

The secondary school needs to provide instruction to students in 
how to inriprove their decision-making skills, and also to make 
opportunities available for students to make increasingly important 
decisions as they proceed from one grade level to another. It is crucial 
that a spirit of collaboration and cooperation exist between the school 
and parents if these decision making skills are to be addressed 
completely. Parents need to be informed of the rationale for allowing 
students to make their own decisior/, and parents also need to lend 
their support by providing guidance to their child as he or she begins 
tne process of making choices and learning of the accompanying 
accountability and responsibilities associated with each decision. An 
attempt by the school to enable students to make progressively more 
important decisions can only be successful if an environment of 
mutual trust exists between parents and the staff of the school. 

Evaluation of Student Learning and 
Educational Programs 

Although the evaluation of student learning and educational 
programs is essentially an activity conducted by the staff within the 
school, it has a major impact on the quality of the interaction between 
the school and its surrounding community. School staffs have 
traditionally viewed educational evaluation which yields results that 
can be made public only when favorable to the school program. The 
problem with this is that when the public becomes aware of any 
evaluation Hnding that is not favorable to the school, then the 
strength of the negative finding is often magnified. School personnel 
then must expend considerable time and effort in responding to 
criticisms of the school by the public. 
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By considering and perhaps adopting some of the concepts and 
practices related to the systematic evaluation of student learning and 
educational programs, the school is able to make judgements and 
modifications of instructional practices based on data and other solid 
evidence. This may alleviate the frequent **crisis response'* by schools 
to the community. Second, effective evaluation practices can serve 
as a solid basis for developing open communication among school 
staff, parents, and other citizens. 



Administrative Arrangements 

Because one of the three aims of effective home-school-community 
relations is to involve parents and other community members in the 
ongoing decision-making processes of the school, there is a clear 
relationship with the component of administrative arrangements for 
shared decision making. A basic premise of that component holds 
that those who have a "stake" in the outcome of a decision should 
have the opportunity to participate in its initial formulation. To 
facilitate arrangements where parents and others have the 
opportunity to be part of the schoolwide decision making process 
is at the heart of the "participation" stage of the model of home- 
school-community relations described earlier in this chapter. The 
need to keep parents and other taxpayers informed and to promote 
active participation can be seen as a major supportive factor which 
enables the maintenance of any educational improvement effort. 



Organization for Instruction and Advising 

One function that needs to be incorporated in any organization 
for instruction is a mechanism for reporting student progress to 
parents. This function complements the aim of promoting effective 
two-way communication through home-schocl-community relations. 
Reporting to parents should not consist only of using such traditional 
techniques as grade Ter:on cards and infrequent parent-teacher 
conference:). Instead, reporting student progress to parents should 
be a continuous, active process where a high level of communication 
is maintained so that parents know the objectives of courses and the 
extent to which their children are meeting those objectives before 
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problems arise. The essence of keeping parents informed lies in the 
practice of telling what will be done in the future, not what should 
have been done in the past. 

Teacher-Advisor Programs 

A major function of teacher-advisor programs is that of improving 
homC'School-community relations. Examples of how this function 
is fulfilled in different secondary schools arc numerous. At Webster 
Transitional School, for example, the teacher-advisor program serves 
as the basis for parcnt-student-teacher conferences held during the 
school year— an important way of establishing effective two-way 
communication. At Coolidge Junior High School, the Community 
Council and the home-school coordinator are features which allow 
the school to maintain positive relationships with its community. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter, the importance of home-school-community 
relations was shown through a brief review of relevant literature and 
research. Second, assumptions concerning home-school-community 
relations and aims based on these assumptions were listed and 
explained. Next, the ways in which these aims were addressed in a 
senior high school, a junior high school, a middle school, and a large 
urban school district were described. Finally, relationships between 
home-schooUcommuniiy relations and other components of the 
design for the improvement of secondary education were traced. 
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SUPPORT ARRANGEMENTS 

John C. Daresh 

Throughout this book, a design for the improvement of secon- 
dary education has been presented. Suggestions for increasing the 
effectivertss of instructional, curricular, organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and advising practices have been given, along with ex- 
amples of successful efforts from schools across the nation. Once 
improvement efforts have been started, however, and new practices 
are first implemented, staffs of secondary schools committed to 
systematic renewal must address the issue of how to ensure that an 
effort can be maintained over time. Support arrangements both 
within and outside of each local school must be identified and 
cultivated to enable a school to keep effective practices going and 
become a self-renewing organization. 

This need for constant attention to be paid to systematic support 
for educational improvement serves as the basic theme of this chapter 
which has as its primary purpose the clarification of the following 
comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design for the renewal 
of secondary education: 

Comprehensive Objective: 

The environment for learning and instruction in the school and for 
work and other educative experiences in the community is enriched 
through the intellectual, technical, and material support provided 
by school and school district groups, and by external groups, such 
as the state education agency, intermediate agencies, teacher educa- 
tion institutions, and professional education associations. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives: 

The school district and local school make provisions for: 

The Educational Improvement Committee, or other group, to meet 
weekly during school hours to plan and carry out its activities. 
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Each teaching team, or other group, to have a common time for 
carrying out their preparation, planning, evaluation, and other 
activities. 

Each advisor to meet regularly with his or her advisee group and 
individual advisees. 

Teachers to receive assistance in carr>ing out their educational im- 
provement activities. 

The state education agency takes initiative with the local school 
districts for activities such as: 

Developing strategies for stimulating the educational improvement 
activities of local schools. 

Providing financial and technical support to local schools in carry- 
ing out their educational improvement activities. 

Encouraging job descriptions to be changed, if neccssar> , to enable 
teachers to participate in student advisement and in educational 
improvement activities. 

Reviewing and changing the licensing requirements of currently 
licensed educational personnel and developing new licensing pro- 
grams to meet changing societal conditions and related demands 
on education. 

Teacher education institutions, working cooperatively with local 
schools and the state education agency, take initiative for activities 
such as: 

Evaluating their programs to prepare administrators, counselors, 
teachers, and other educational personnel, revising existing pro- 
grams; and developing new programs to meet changing societal 
conditions and related demands on education. 

Developing and offering credit and noncredit couises designed to 
meet the needs of prospective educational personnel and Inservice 
personnel to participate effectively in educational improvement 
activities. 

Arranging with local schools for cooperative preparation of stu- 
dent teachers and interns. 
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Professional education associations at the local, state, and national 
level take initiative for activities such as: 

Providing leadership to their members in carr>ing out educational 
improvement activities. 

Identifying and publicizing local schools that d'*monstrate educa- 
tional improvement. 

Influencing local, state, and federal legislation to support educa- 
tional improvement. 

Encouraging the adoption of contract provisions which facilitate 
educational improvement. 

This chapter begins with a brief description of why support ar- 
rangements are essential for promoting and maintaining improve- 
ment activities in the schools. Next, the nature of required support 
arrangements, as indicated in the Comprehensive and Enabling Ob- 
jectives, will be examined. Particular emphasis will be placed on the 
responsibilities of groups such as the local school and district, state 
education agencies, universities, and professional associations. The 
chapter conclude:^ with ^ome brief examples of support arrangements 
for local educational improvement efforts which are already in place. 

NEED FOR SUPPORT ARRANGEMENTS 

Given the current constraints facing educators such as declining 
enrollments and tax bases, disappearing state support and federal 
assistance, schools can no longer afford to embark on projects of 
widespread school improvement without fust examining carefully 
their capacity to support not only initial implementation and plann- 
ing activities, but more importantly, the maintenance of a project 
once it has begun. Too many false starts by public educators will 
not be tolerated by taxpayers. 

Recent research on school improvement and change in educational 
organizations makes it clear that the most effective way to proceed 
toward an Improvement effort is to address local school needs and 
priorities. Long-lasting change will not result from externally man- 
dated programs. However, even with this emphasis on local efforts, 
it is equally clear that the long-term maintenance of a change effort 
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for improvement will not be possible unless strategies are developed 
to make certain that sufficient support is available from agencies 
found in the environment of each school. Generally speaking, major 
groups which comprise this environment include the school district 
administration, the state education agency, and the federal educa- 
tional community. Attention must be paid to the influence of local, 
state, and national professional associations, and also by institutions 
of higher education. Each of these groups which exist beyond the 
walls of the individual local school plays an important role in 
supporting educational improvement. School staffs must not only 
be aware of the presence of such groups, but also how best to make 
use of them in planning, implementing, and maintaining local school 
improvement activities. 



NATURE OF SUPPORT 

The design for the renewal and improvement of secondary educa- 
tion provides individual secondary school staff with a conceptual 
framework which may be used to assess conditions in their schools 
and then make plans to carry out improvement activities in one area 
or another. The design does not attempt to prescribe a single way 
of doing things in all schools. Because of this flexibility, and also 
due to the fact that educational improvement is assumed to be an 
ongoing, dynamic activity, there is a special responsibility for local 
schools to ensure that the conditions needed to permit and promote 
improvement activities are first established. A facilitative environ- 
ment for improvement must be created within each school and in 
each district, and this environment must address an important issue 
such as how to piovide staff with adequate time and other resources 
needed to plan for renewal and improvement. In addition, atten- 
tion must be paid to such hnportant factors of effective schools as 
hOfV to promote meaningful staff development and provide organiza- 
tional arrangements to encourage the broad-based involvement and 
sense of collegiality needed to ensure that a school staff will take 
ownership for improvement activities. 
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Time and Other Resources 

The mainicnancc of improvement efforts in local secondary 
schools does not require extraordinary amounts of additional finan- 
cial and other resources from the school district or other agencies, 
once an effort has been first started (Daresh, 1978). However, it is 
reasonable to expect that some additional assistance be provided in 
the earliest stages of educational improvement, and it is critical that 
planners of any activity be aware of and take into account the need 
for some specialized resources. These resources generally fall into 
three distinct categories; time, additional staff, and money. All three 
types of resources arc linked very directly to one another. 

The greatest single resource needed by local schools and districts 
to assist those engaged in educational improvement is time. This time 
is necessary at three different points in the school improvement pro- 
cess. First, staff members need time while they are engaged in the 
important activities rclaicd to preplanning for an improvement ef- 
fort. For example, teachers and others require time during the nor- 
mal school day to get together for inservice activities that may be 
needed to increase their understanding of a particular improvement 
practice. A second point where staffs require additional time is in 
the actual preparatory activities prior to starting an improvement 
effort. Teaching schedules need to be arranged so that teachers and 
others can meet during a regularly scheduled time to continue to plan 
their strategies for implementation, share concerns, and prepare 
whatever additional materials may be needed. Finally, additional time 
is abo required during the critical first-year implementation of an 
improvement effort so lhat teachers, administrators, and counselors 
are able to continue to spend time working together to monitor and 
evaluate their activities. 

Another important resource needed to facilitate school improve- 
ment activities is the allocation of additional support staff. Ad- 
mmistrators and school boards obviously cannot extend the number 
of working hours available to school staffs each day or week. Sim- 
ply increasing the number of hours that teachers and others must 
spend in schools without additional pay is neither a practical nor 
effective approach to addressing the basic need for more time avail- 
able to school staffs. It is conceivable, however, that arrangements 
can be made so that time presently allocated to staff is restructured 
10 permit more opportunities for planning improvement activities. 
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Such arrangements can be worked out within the parameters of the 
present school day in many cases. For example, substitutes might be 
used to replace teachers in their typical non-instructional tasks such 
as supervising corridors and cafeterias. Utilizing paraprofessionals 
to perform these and similar tasks so that teachers have more time 
to work on improving the quality of instruction in their school would 
appear to be a wise use of resources. Again, however, additional 
resources in this area of personnel allocation implies that support 
and commitment be provided by the district administration and 
school board throughout the preplanning, preparatory activities, and 
initial implementation of any educational improvement effort. 

The third major category of resources that may be required to en- 
stire proper initial implementation and long-term maintenance of 
educational improvement activities is additional finances. Teachers 
and other staff must be provided with sufficient incentives to work 
on improvement activities. Work will often need to be done at a time 
outside of the regular working hours for school staff members. 
Assuming that even the most dedicated educators need compensa- 
tion for their time beyond the contract day, school boards must also 
become involved in providing additional resources to support the 
improvement effort. 

School improvement acti\ities can be started and maintained only 
if sufficient time, personnel, and money are made available for the 
important stages of preplanning, preparing, and initial implement- 
ing of any necessary program changes. One of the most discourag- 
ing things that can possibly occur in school improvement is to find 
that an effort must be discontinued soon after it has been started 
solely because the amount of resources needed were underestimated 
in the first place. Related to this is the fact that school district of- 
ficials and school boards need to realize that their commitment to 
local school improvement must be deep and involve the allocation 
of real resources. Strategies in each school and district arc required 
to ensure that sufficient time, personnel, and financial resources arc 
available for the support of educational improvement activities. 
Regardless of the exact approaches developed to provide thes^c 
resources, there are no short-cuts, and improvement will not be 
cheap. 
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Staff Development and Inservice Opportunities 

During the time of great growth in our schools in the 1950s and 
1960s, there was tremendous mobilit> among teachers. People moved 
freely from one school or district to another during their careers. 
In addition, there was a constant need for more new teachers to work 
in the nation's schools. Consequently, there was a stead) stream of 
new people with new ideas being infused into schools. With the 
enrollment declines faced by most school districts, and also the 
decrease :n the number of teachers needed, the present situation is 
considerably different. 

Now, few teachers move to new schools once they have found a 
position in a building. Teachers tend to sta> in the profession longer 
than they did in the past. As McLaughlin and Berman (1977) noted, 
"More and more districts arc faced with the reality of fewer students, 
a decreased budget, and consequently a stable and possibly stale staff. 
Districts have fewer opportunities to 'hire' enthusiasm and new ideas, 
but instead must consider the professional development needs of the 
staff they already have." Staff development and inservice educa- 
tion, therefore, are no longer "frills" to be carried out by school 
districts and local schools. Instead, continuing professional develop- 
ment opportunities for staff arc viewed as an essential ingredient to 
be included in any school improvement effort. It is through the 
development and utilization of effective inservice that teachers and 
other educational personnel are able to receive assistance in carry- 
ing out their educational improvement activities. 

Care is needed to ensure that three importa^it issues arc addressed 
when developing strategies for effective staff development and 
inservice. First, attention must be paid to the ways in which profes- 
sional development opportunities arc made available within school 
districts. Second, the content of staff development must be careful- 
ly reviewed. Finally, delivery systems utilized in the presentation of 
inser\ice and staff development need consideration by planners of 
educational improvement. 

Some changes might be necessary regarding professional develop- 
ment provided by school districts. For example, the traditional view 
of staff development and inservice education being orchestrated 
almost exclusively from a districtwide perspective is rapidly being 
replaced by the fact that each individual school must be responsible 
for determining its own priorities for inservice. The Rand Change 
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Agent Study (McLaughlin & Bcrman, 1976) made it clear that local 
school staff development needs are of a higher priority and will en- 
sure greater staff involvement and satisfaction than attempts to meet 
only school district goals. Thi^ observation has an important implica- 
tion with regard to potential policy changes in man> school districts. 
At present, resources for inscrvice are controlled almost exclusively 
by the central office. It is important that the staffs of local schools 
be brought into the decision-making process that goes along with 
how these professional development resources are actually allocated 
to schools. Teachers engaged directly in planning and carrying out 
educational improvement activities are the best judges of the types 
of additional training the> might need. The decentralization of con- 
trol Over inservice education is a highly desirable practice within 
school districts. 

The limited research concerning the content of inservice has given 
us a fairl> clear description of the most desired types of inservice. 
First, major reviews completed by Lawrence (1974) and Joyce and 
Associates (i976), as well as a large nun.^*. .f doctoral disserta- 
tions, have shown iha., inservice is ^enerall) viewed in a more positive 
light when content is based on the expressed needs of participants 
in the local school, and not handed down from the distri.:t office. 
Needs classified most frequently as important were, not surprising- 
I>, those which dealt with issues and concerns of most immediate 
concern to practitioners. Teachers, in particular, believe that it is 
most important for inservice programs to offer what they view as 
"practical*' advice (Frahlich, 1981). Second, although many different 
background characteristics of staff have been investigated to deter- 
mine possible relationships with desired inservice content, the only 
characteristic that seems to be related is the experience level of an 
individual. For example. Burden (1979) found that first year teachers 
expressed a need for inservice that helped them to increase their in- 
itial awareness of tc^ ing activities and the teaching environment, 
and also addressed t!ic r feelings of uncertainty, confusion, and in- 
security i more experience ' '^achers wanted inservice directed toward 
helping them to increa5.e ihv 'nsights regarding the characteristics 
of children as learners, and to enhance their professional confidence, 
security, and maturity. 

A third finding concerning the content of inservice is that while 
the specific topics listed as desirable b> staff are quite diverse, they 
fall into discernible categories. Using Katz' (1955) notion that peo- 
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pic in organizations need, at various times, technical, human, or con- 
ceptual skills, a review of research on the content of inservicc reveals 
that staff have a great desire for technical and human relations skill 
development, but show little interest in inservicc programs that treat 
primarily conceptual issues. This may suggest that there is a high 
demand for content related to the increase of knowledge and skills 
needed for immediate problems, but little desire for inservicc that 
addresses long-term solutions to complex problems. 

The final important issue regarding inservice and staff develop- 
ment deals with the appropriate delivery systems that aie to be u:»ed. 
Nicholson, Joyce, Parker, and Waterman (1977) noted five primary 
ways in which inservice education is carried out: 

1. Job-embedded inservice (professional growth derived from 
normal activities associated with a job. For example, 
teachers learn valuable skills when they participate on an 
assigned curriculum committee); 

2. Job-related inservice (training that is not strictly associated 
with prescribed job responsibilities. For example, teachers 
might participate in some type of outside workshops); 

3. Credential-oriented inservice (the teacher is cast as a stu- 
dent of higher education, taking courses and pursuing a 
degree, much as he or she did as an undergraduate in 
college); 

4. Professional organization-related inservice (courses and 
other learning experiences are promoted by teachers' and 
administrators' professional associations for the purpose 
of providing renewal and updating members with new 
skills); 

5. Self 'directed inservice (individual teachers fulfill their own 
professional development needs by reading educational 
journals, vis'ting schools, or participating in other in- 
dividual activities). 

Each of these five delivery modes is valuable to the staff of a school 
engaged in edacational improvement activities. What must also be 
done b> the school to enable this type of professional developnicnt 
to take place is to provide sufficient incentives, either in the form 
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of supplementary pay or as released time, to staff members so that 
they might utilize whatever approach to inservice may be appropriate 
at a particular time. 

In summary, it is essential that the issue of providing assistance 
to staff in the form of inservice .education and staff development 
become a regular part of the operation of any school interested in 
engaging in educational improvement. 

Increased Decision Involvement 

An important ingredient to be included in any systematic approach 
to educational improvement is the development of opportunities for 
teachers, administrators, and other staff members to participate in 
decision making. Utilizing shared decision making to develop a spirit 
of collcgiality among staff members has the advantage in that such 
collaboration and the sense of ownership derived from it can serve 
as a type of ''insurance policy" which enhances the probability that 
an improvement effort will be aiaintained over time. If one assumes 
that the leadership of the principal is indeed the key factor support- 
ing school improvement, as noted by many writing or. school effec- 
tiveness (Edmonds, 1981; Lipham, 1981; Mortimer, et al., 1979; 
Austin, 1979), the question must be asked as to what happens to 
improvement activities if the principal leaves a particular school. The 
answer to this ma> depend largely on whether or not the improve- 
ment effort has been internalized by the staff, how well the staff 
understands the effort, and whether the staff views the effort as 
having a positive effect on the school. Whenever norms of coopera- 
tion are created, the possibility of succes:'ul implementation of an 
improvement effort is enhanced (Bell, ant, & Schmuck, 1979). 

CoUegiality can be developed through .ne utilization of shared deci- 
sion making within each school. In addition, collaborative efforts 
can be encouraged by agencies external to the individual school. 
School improvement is a complex process requiring possible 
modification of many areas in a school's program. It is hard to im- 
agine a single school or district which alone possesses all of the ex- 
pertise needed to cairy out sweeping revisions in such diverse areas 
as curriculum development, administrative reorganization, or 
modification of evaluation practices. External assistance may be re- 
quired by the local school to carry out improvement in these and 
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Other areas. Intcrorganizational collaboration is needed to allow 
schools to "maintain quality programs, maximize limited resources, 
and avoid wasteful and inefficient duplication of services" (North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory, 1980). Neale, Bailey, and 
Ross (1981) observed that, as educational institutions must adjust 
to such conditions as declining enrollments and dwindling financial 
support, collaborative partnerships among educational agencies are 
not merely "good ideas, but rather essential features needed to en- 
sure that schools may continue their improvement and renewal 
efforts. 

The need to develop opportunities for increased decision involve- 
ment and the spirit of collegiality among staff may bring about 
modifications in existing conditions in and around schools. For ex- 
ample, the mere creation of decision-making groups is an empty ex- 
ercise if policies in a school or district are not altered so that time 
is made available for groups to meet. Interest by staff members in 
participating in a school's decision-making processes will be minimal 
indeed if the experience represents just "serving on another com- 
mittee" after school hours. All efforts to build support for improve- 
ment will be unsuccessful if policies are not revised to provide sup- 
port for serious cooperative planning. Outside of the school, it is 
essential that linkage relationships among institutions with stakes 
in improving educational quality be encouraged. Partnerships involv- 
ing local schools and districts, state education agencies, universities, 
and professional education associations must be offered. In this way, 
several agencies are able to work together to share expertise as a way 
to increase technical support for schools. 

Specifically, ways in which these organizations external to the local 
school may assist in the support for educational improvement might 
include the state education agency providing financial and technical 
support, encouraging staff job descriptions to be changed, if 
necessary, and reviewing and changing state certification re- 
quirements to prepare personnel needed by schools attempting im- 
provement activities and other changing educational needs. Univer- 
sities can cooperate with local school improvement efforts by 
periodically evaluating their preservice training programs for teachers 
and administrators, developing credit and noncredit inservice courses 
for practitioners in the field, and arranging with local schools for 
cooperative preparation of students teachers and interns. Local, state, 
and national professional education associations are able to support 
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local educational improvement by giving publicity to local schools 
that engage in exemplary programs, engaging in the political pro- 
cesses needed to influence local, state, and federal legislation to sup- 
port improvement effons, and encouraging the adoption of contract 
provisions which will facilitate and lead to continuing school 
improvement. 

EXAMPLES OF SUPPORT ARRANGEMENTS 

Throughout this chapter, the importance of arrangements for con- 
tinuous educational improvement has been stressed. A brief explana- 
tion of the major factors that arc addressed by effective school 
districts has been presented. In this section, examples of how two 
secondary schools and two state education agencies, one in a col- 
laborative effort with a stale university, have enhanced improvement 
efforts by developing strategies^ to provide ongoing support. 

Steuben Middle School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

In 1972, Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee was reorganized 
from a traditional junior high school to a middle school. One of 
the major changes which occurred involved the development of in- 
terdisciplinary Instruction and Advisory units to replace subject 
departments. This organization for instruction enabled teachers to 
replace subject departments. This organization for instruction enabl- 
ed teachers of required academic subjects (reading, language arts, 
mathematics, and social studies) to work together cooperatively to 
plan new instructional strategies, the use of materials, and the ad- 
vising of students. Until recently, however, this objective was only 
partially attained. The school lime schedule did not initially provide 
teachers with an opportunity to meet together on a regular basis. 
Although teams were formed, provisions were not made for com- 
mon planning time. As in most schools, teacher preparation and 
planning periods were given to staff independent of other team 
members' time. 

In 1977, changes in the Steuben Middle School schedule were made 
to facilitate the development of common team planning time for all 
teachers in each unit. The way in which this was accomplished was 
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to modify the bell schedule for the school, particularly during lunch 
periods. The number of students at lunch at any single time was 
reduced slightly by increasing the number of lunch periods. Teachers 
were released from most of their lunchroom supervisory respon- 
sibilities and given more time to work on instructional planning while 
students from their units were in tne cafeteria. No instructional time 
was lost because five to eight minutes were added to the first three 
class periods of each day. Another feature of this arrangement was 
that teachers were given preparation periods which were in common 
with the other members of their teaching teams. 

These changes at Steuben have allowed the arrangement of 
organizing teachers and students into units to reach its full poten- 
tial. Greater opportunities now exist for teachers and others to work 
together to share expertise and resources on a daily basis. 

Webster Transitional School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 

in many ways, Webster Transitional School, a middle school near 
Milwaukee, is organized for instruction and student advising in a 
way similar to Steuben. However, frcm the earliest stages in the 
development of the Webster program in 1972, an arrangement has 
been in place to facilitate the sharing of educational decisions by 
all teachers working as teams in the school's Instruction and Ad- 
visory units. 

Teachers in the units at Webster share the teaching of required 
academic subjects. Students continue to move as groups to classes 
in other subjects offered in the school's curriculum— music, art, 
physical education, and allied arts. Each day, the students from each 
unit move as a group for a two-hour block of time to receive in- 
struction in one or another of these curricular areas. The teachers 
of each unit are thus provided with a duty-free common block of 
two hours each day for the purpose of planning for instruction and 
student advisement. This common planning time is highly valued 
by the Webster staff because it provides them with the opportunities 
to develop necessary strategies and materials for carrying out effec- 
tive educational programming for each student. 

On yet another level, the arrangements at Webster provide a 
natural setting for the other factors mentioned as important condi- 
tions for supporting educational improvement. First, inservice educa- 
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tion and staff development are carried out each time that the teachers 
are able to meet and work together. As a result, profcssioaal develop- 
ment has become a continuing process, not an isolated event. Sec> 
ond, the organization for instruction and advisement at Webster 
provides considerable opportunities for staff members to participate 
in shared decision makir.g and develop the type of collegial spirit 
that is an important supportive factor for educational improvement. 

Pennsylvania School Improvement Program 

An example of an arrangement where a state education agency 
has devised a way to deliver ongoing support to local schools can 
be seen in the Pennsylvania School Improvement Program (PSIP). 
It was funded largely by the National Institute of Education and 
operated from July 1976 to January 1980. The primary focus of this 
program was to increase classroom use of research and development 
products in schools across the State of Pennsylvania, thereby improv- 
ing educational practice. The primary strategy used by PSIP was to 
link state level resources directly with local schools, and not to in- 
volve district'level officials in the improvement process. 

The Pennsylvania School Improvement Program was initially 
designed as a problem-solving process which could be used directly 
by local schools— elementary and secondary— as a way of identify- 
ing areas for improvement, piincipally in the basic skills areas of 
reading and mathematics. The objectives of PSIP were to assist local 
schools: 

1. To analyze basic skills needs; 

2. To improve student performance in basic skills through 
the best available programs and techniques produced in 
research and development. 

The original purpose of the PSIP was to link the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, two county intermediate educational 
units, and three research and development agencies— Research for 
Better Schools, Research and Information Services for Education, 
and *he Learning Research and Development Center at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh— with schools in ten pilot school districts. By the 
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end of the Program, there were seven intermediate units and schools 
from 29 school districts involved. 

During the course of the three and one-half years of the Program, 
support to local schools was provided in three distinct phases. Dur- 
ing the first year, intensive on-site assistance in the form of working 
sessions involving school assistance teams and local school action 
teams took place. Representatives of R & D agencies made frequent 
visits to participating schools to explain the nature of available prod- 
ucts. In addition, during the first year, field testing of workshops 
and some materials to be used in conjunction with PSIP was con- 
ducted. During the second phase, emphasis was placed on the 
development of additional materials and workshops to assist the 
staffs at local schools in the strengthening and maintenance of their 
educational improvement efforts. The final 18 months of the Pro- 
gram were characterized by refinements to and adaptations of the 
initial PSIP process and model to meet the needs of local schools. 

It has been clear from analysis of this Program that through the 
technical assistance provided primarily through the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, it was possible for local schools to work 
with external support agencies such as the intermediate service units 
and R&D agencies to go from conducting initial needs assessment 
to devising plans for the implementation of school improvement ac- 
tivities within a fairly short period of time. The primary group 
responsible for assessing needs and planning improvements is still 
the local school educational improvement committee. However, the 
PSIP is a demonstration of the positive influence that an external 
agency, in this case a state education agency, can have in the pro- 
cess of facilitating educational improvement. 



Wisconsin Secondary School Improvement Council 

A second model of an effort made at the state level to support 
local secondary school improvement is the Wisconsin Secondary 
School Improvement Council, a council organized by Herbert J. 
Klausmeier of the University of Wisconsin in 1981. The council is 
composed of the organizations that are responsible for education 
in Wisconsin. Charter members of the Council are the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards, state universities, and professional education associa- 
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tions for teachers and administrators. The mission of the Council 
is to focus state leadership, resources, and initiatives on the improve- 
ment of s^vondary education in Wisconsin (FClausmeier, 1981). 

The council was formed to ;;arry out the following and other 
specific activities on a regulax basis: 

1. Formulate ideas and strategies directed toward the im- 
provement of secondary education in Wisconsin. 

2. Prepare pOMtion papers and descriptive statements regard- 
ing secondary education. 

J. Assemble and disseminate listings of successful improve- 
Hicnt programs, including specific information on how to 
obtain more detailed information of publicized programs. 

4. Provide a listing of training programs. •"Cco'jr':c people, 
speakers, films, and other inservic* and staff development 
programs which Council mcr/oeis have utilized and have 
found to be effective. 

5. Identify significant research results, and also needed areas 
of research, which could assist members improve educa- 
tional prog^'-ams. 

6. Disseminate a semi-annual listing of forthcoming 
workshops, conferences, and training programs that would 
be accessible to members. 

7. Foster improvement of preparation programs for second- 
ary school teachers, administrators, and counselors. 

8. Foster improvement of the inservice education of second- 
ary school teachers, counselors, administrators, and other 
school personnel. 

The Wisconsin Secondary School Improvement Council is an in- 
teresting model of Interorganizational collaboiation to Improve east- 
ing educational practices. It is a loosel>-knit organization where 
member organizations pay no dues and assume the costs of par- 
ticipating in periodic meetings. At the same time, it is bound together 
by a common interest In improving secondary education in a state. 
This combination of bringing together very fine technical and con- 
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ceptual skills at a minimal cost is an intriguing idea that has implica- 
tions for improvement efforts in other states as well. 

A recent development derived from this earlier work in the Wiscon- 
sin Secondary School Improvement Council has been the formation 
of a consortium for improving secondary schooling in Wisconsin. 
Under the direction of the state superintendent of public instruction, 
a consortium composed of the Department of Public Instruction, 
six state universities, and three intermediate education agencies or 
Cooperative Educational Service Agencies (CESA) was formed. The 
universities and CESAs cooperate in providing the initial education 
of improvement teams from schools and school districts of their 
geographic areas, and then in providing follow-up activities in the 
form of credit courses, noncredit seminars and workshops, and in- 
dividual consultations. 



In this chapter, support arrangements for local secondary school im- 
provement were explained. First, the need for such arrangements 
was described in some detail. Next, the nature of important suppor- 
tive factors was explained. These factors included providing suffi- 
cient time and other resources, leading effective inservice and staff 
development activities, and developing increased staff collegiality 
through mcreased shared decision making. Finally, the chapter con- 
cludes with examples of two secondary schools which ha\e made in- 
ternal organizational changes to facilitate the concepts described here 
for assisting educational improvement, and two state education agen- 
cies which have taken the initiative for providing ongoing technical 
assistance to local schools. 

The major theme of this chapter is that, because improvement ef- 
forts require a good deal of energy in order to be successful, many 
conditions and forces both within the school and outside of it must 
be harnessed to make sure that not only a facilitative environment 
exists for starting an improvement effort, but e\en more important, 
making sure that such an effort can be maintained over time. 
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RESEARCH-BASED EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 



Herbert J. Klausmeler 



Nine of the 10 components of the design for improving secondary 
education have been described in the preceding chapters. Practices 
from a number of schools have been presented for illustrative pur- 
poses. This chapter deals with the last component of the design, 
educational research and development. The comprehensive objec* 
tive and illustrative enabling objectives for this component are as 
follows: 

Comprehensive Objective: 

Knowledge is extended regarding learning, instruction, school struc- 
tures and processes, and other factors related to schooling through 
research and development conducted by school personnel and 
cooperating individuals and agencies. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives 

The school staff: 

Develops the capability for carr>'ing out its own evaluative 
research and related improvement activities. 

Participates with district personnel and other individuals and 
agencies in research and development specifically directed 
toward education improvement in its school. 

Participates with individuals and agencies in research directed 
toward extending knowledge concerning schooling and the 
educative process. 

Research to increase our understanding of planned change, ad- 
ministrative leadership^ and shared decision making has been 
reported in the earlier ci^apters of this book by Lipham and Daresh. 
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In this kind of research, local schools pro\ide infoimation to the 
researcher about a particular research question. The researcher takes 
initiative for identifying the question, conducting the research, and 
reporting the results. Most of the research reported b> Lipham and 
Daresh is of this type. 

Another kind of research is directed to>^ard improving education 
in local schools (Klausmeier, 1982). This kind of research is planned 
and conducted cooperatively with the schools. The schools work with 
the researcher in all aspects of the research, including identifying 
and delimiting the problem area, planning the rese<i'ch, gathering 
the data, and analyzing the results. As the schools work with the 
researcher, they gain considerable autonomy in conducting theii own 
improvement-oriented educational research. In other words, they 
develop the capability for conducting their own evaluative research 
and for planning and conducting related improvement activities as 
described in Chapter 7 and later in this chapter. The author of this 
chapter planned and then conducted this kind of improvement- 
oriented educational research from 1977-78 through 1980-81 with 
Steuben Middle School (SMS), Webster Transitional School (WTS), 
Carl Sandburg Junior Higli School (CSJHS), Ccdarburg High School 
(CHS), and Hood River Valley High School (HRVHS). This research 
provided the evidence regarding the effects of implementing the im- 
provement strategies and also regarding the school structures and 
processes that facilitated the implementation of the improvement 
strategies. Hereafter, 1977-78 is referred to as Year 1 (Yl) of the 
project, 1978-79 as Y2, 1979-80 as Y3, and 1980-81 as Y4. . 

This chapter was written to enable you: 

To understand the purposes of the cooperative research project. 

To understand the research method and the improvement 
strategies that were employed. 

To learn the effects of implementing the impro\ement strategies 
on student outcomes. 

To identif> the structures and processes of the participating 
schools that facilitated implementation of the improvement 
strategics. 

To identify the nature of a school's permanent educational im- 
provement capability. 
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To gain information about conducting evaluative research in- 
dependently and improvement-oriented research cooperative- 
ly with an external agency. 

PURPOSES OF THE COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 

PROJECT 

The cooperative research project was conducted with five schools. 
The overall goal of the project was to determine the usability and 
effectiveness of the design for the renewal and improvement of 
secondary education. This required both development and research. 

The objective of the development was for each school to develop 
its own improvement capability by starting or refining three improve- 
ment strategies and by starting or refining school structures and pro- 
cesses that would enable it to implement the strategies. These im- 
provement strategies and school structures and processes are incor- 
porated in the design and have been explained in the prior chapters 
of this book. 

The research had four purposes. One was for each school to main- 
tain a satisfactory level of student achievement from year to year 
and to raise an unsatisfactory level through implementation of the 
three improvement strategies. Maintaining or raising achievement 
in English, mathematics, and reading w.xs a common concern of the 
five schools. A second purpose was to determine the extent to which 
each school could carry out its own data collection and data analysis 
and then plan and carry out improvement activities based on the 
results of the data analysis. A third objective was to relate the changes 
that occurred in student achievement from year to year to the im- 
plementation of the improvement strategies and to unanticipated 
events that occurred and that influenced student achievement. The 
fourth objective was to relate the organizational structures and pro- 
cesses of each school to its implementation of the strategies. 

School structures, also referred to as organizational structures, 
Is a term used to indicate not only administrative arrangements and 
the organization for instruction and advising but also other 
schoolwide programs and arrangements, for example, the curriculum 
and the program of home-school-community relations. Moreover, 
each school is considered as a unique social organization. Accord- 
ingly, each school has a culture of its own that, although similar 
to other schools of a district or state, is not identical to any other 
Q i Therefore, it is presumed that no two schools will implement 
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the itTiprovement strategics in an identical manner nor will the school 
structures be identical. 

With this view regarding secondary schools, the research and 
development activities were conducted as five case studies. No two 
schools used identical data gathering tools and procedures. Similar- 
ly, no two schools implemented the improvement strategies in an 
identical manner. The intent was for each school to use the evalua- 
tion procedures and the improvement strategics that it would con- 
tinue to use after the project ended and thereby maintain its improve- 
ment capability. Since the data gathered were not identical in the 
schools, no statistical comparisons were made between any two 
schools. Instead, conclusions wer. drawn by examining the results 
across the five schools. Schools from a small town, a suburban com- 
munity, and a lai^c city were selected to enhance the generalizabili- 
ty of the findings. 



Each school gathered and analyzed data annually regarding stu- 
dent outcomes, including achievement in English, mathematics, and 
reading; student attitudes toward various aspects of schooling; and 
attendance. Some schools also collected other data that they desired, 
for example, other areas of student achievement, student self- 
concepts, and discipline referrals. Each school analyzed the achieve- 
ment data and also the mental ability information for the students 
of each grade and, in ^ome cases, for the students of each teaching 
team. An achievement profile, as well as daily attendance, was 
available for each individual student. After the first year of data col- 
lection, the schools used the information to evaluate the effectiveness 
of their initial improvement activities and to plan and carry out im- 
provement activities for the ensuing year. Project personnel provided 
consultation to the schools regarding the analysis and interpretation 
of the data on student outcomes and, to a much lesser extent, regard- 
ing their improvement activities. 

Each school provided the project with information that was used 
in describing the school as it was functioning in Yl. The 10 com- 
ponents of the design that have been explained in earlier chapters 
of this book were employed in preparing the description. Each year 
thereafter each school provided the project information regarding 
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lis annual planned improvements that were designed to maintain or 
to raise student achievement or to improve any other student out- 
come desired by ihe school. Two other kinds of information were 
provided to the project by each school. One was the planned im- 
provements that were not related to the selected student outcomes, 
for example, raising student achievement in science. The other was 
unanticipated events that occurred which may have influenced 
achievement of the desired student outcomes. 

After the last data collection, the achievement and mental ability 
information that each school (except CHS) collected on each stu- 
dent was analyzed by the project both on a cross-sectional and a 
longitudinal basis. For reasons to be indicated later in the results 
section, the CHS data were analyzed on a longitudinal basis only. 
In the cross-sectional analysis, the mean achievements of the total 
students and of the hoys and girls of the same grade across the four 
years were compared, for example, the means of the Grade 10 
students of HRVHS of Yl , Y2, y3, and Y4. Analysis of covariance, 
with mental ability the covariate, was used in this analysis. Analysis 
of covariance made it possible to take into account differences in 
mental ability among ths successive classes and between the males 
and females. Where a difference among th* means of the total 
students or the boys or girls for the four years w%: found to be signifi- 
cant at or beyond the .05 level, past-hoc comparisons were made 
of the means of each two years; i.e., Yl with \2. Y3, Y4; Y2 with 
Y3, Y4; and Y3 with Y4. 

A longitudinal cohort consisted of a group of students who entered 
the Hrst grade of a school, took all th'. tests, and remained through 
the last grade. Comparisons vt^re maJe of the achievements of the 
quarters in mental ability and the males and females of each cohort, 
averaged across the times of t&iting. The gain in achievement of the 
males and females and of the four quarters in mental ability from 
one time of testing to the next was also compared. Repeated measures 
analysis of variance was used to test the significance of the difference 
in the mean achievements and in the mean gains. Where a difference 
significant at or beyond the .05 level was found, post-hoc com- 
parisons were performed. We note that this analysis was performed 
for each cohort. 

Each school had two or three longitudinal cohorts during the four 
years whose achievements and gains in achievement were compared. 
Analysis of covariance, with mental ability the covariate, was pcr- 
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formed to determine the significance of the differences among the 
mean achievements and the mean gains of the cohorts and the males 
and females. The mean achievements of the four quarters in mental 
ability of the different cohorts could not be compared since mental 
abf lity was used as the covariate. Although extensive analyses of the 
longitudinal data were made, only a brief summary of the findings 
is presented later in this chapter. The detailed findings for each school 
are reported in Klausmeier, Serlin, and Zindler (1983). 

Data regarding student attitudes, attendance, and dropouts were 
analyzed, using descriptive statistics. Tests of statistical significance 
were not performed. 

The last phase of the research was to relate the changes in student 
outcomes that occurred from year to year to the planned im- 
provements that were made and the unanticipated events that oc- 
curred. Each school's structures and processes were also related to 
its implementation of the improvement strategics. 



The design for the improvement of secondary education incor- 
porates three strategies for maintaining or raising student achieve- 
ment. The schools either developed or refined these strategics dur- 
ing the project. An overview of the kinds of improvement activities 
that were planned and carried out in implementing each strategy 
follows. Information regarding specific activities is presented later 
with the research results for each school. 

One strategy (see Chapter 2) is to arrange an appropriate total 
educational program of courses and other educational activities for 
each student each semester. Here the student's career goals and in- 
terests are considered by the student and the student's advisor, as 
well as the prior characteristics. To arrange a more appropriate total 
educational program in the academic subjects for students achiev- 
ing below expectancy in terms of mental ability, activities such as 
the following were carried out: 

Advising the high school student to take more academic 
courses. 

Advising the middle school, junior high, and high school stu- 
dent to take more units of academic courses. 
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Advising the high school student to take advanced rather than 
elementary academic courses. 

Advising the middle school, junior high, and high school stu- 
dent to take advanced rather than elementary units of academic 
courses. 

Advising the middle school, junior high, and high school stu- 
dent to spend more tune at school and/or out of school on 
course-related activities. 

Encouraging the middle school, junior high, and high school 
student to attend classes regularly. 

Advising the high school student to spend less time on an out- 
of-school job and/oi extracurricular activities and to take more 
courses and/or units of courses in the academic subjects. 

The second strategy is to arrange an appropriate instructional pro- 
gram in each course for each student (see Chapter 3). This calls for 
the teacher to take into account each student's motivation, learning 
styles, and other characteristics. In arranging more effective instruc- 
tion in the academic subjects for individual students, some teachers 
in all five schools carried out activities such as the following: 

Encouraging students to use the entire class period in active 
learning. 

Adapting the content and instructional materials to the stu- 
dent's capability for learning the particular subject matter. 

Using available instructional materials flexibly and securing ad- 
ditional materials, especially to provide better for different 
learning styles and interests. 

Using individual assignments, small-group work, and whole- 
class instruction to take into account individual student's learn- 
ing styles and interests and also the nature of the subject matter. 

Providing for out-of-class, course-related activities, including 
homework. 

Modeling enthusiasm for the subject matter and the students. 
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Securing greater effort on the part of the students achieving 
below expectancy. 

Getting students of low motivation to take more initiative to 
learn. 

Providing encouragement and other social reinforcements, 
especially to the lower-achieving students. 

The third strategy (see Chapter 7) is to set goals for the total group 
of students of a grade or of a team, or for certain quarters of it in 
mental ability, and to plan and carry out improvement activities to 
achieve the goals. This strategy was implemented in the various 
schools except CHS by carrying out activities such as the following; 

Applying the individual educational programming strategy to 
the existing courses and curriculum. 

Applying the individual instructional programming strategy in 
the existing courses. 

Increasing the amount of time allocated for instruction for all 
the students of the grade in the course or curricular area where 
achievement was low. 

Changing the content and objectives of the course or curricular 
area for all the students of the group where achievement was 
low. 

Requiring another course and/or a unit of an existing course 
to be taken by all the students in the subject field where achieve- 
ment was low. 

Arranging for out-of-class instruction, e.g., computer -assisted 
instruction during the school day, after-school study, and/or 
summer classes, mainly for students experiencing specific 
difficulties. 
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EFFECTS OF IMPLEMENTING THE 
IMPROVEMENT STRATEGIES ON 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



To determine the effects of each school's implementation of the 
improvement strategies, the annual changes in the achievements of 
the students of the same grade were related to the changes in the 
annual implementation of the improvement strategies and to the 
unanticipated events that occurred. Changes in the mean 
achievements of the later longitudinal cohorts of each school were 
also related to the implementation of the strategies. A significantly 
higher mean achievement by a later grade or longitudinal cohort is 
interpreted as a positive effect of implementing the strategies, and 
a significantly lower achievement is regarded as a negative effect 
unless there was some unanticipated event that offset the positive 
effects. Similarly, a nonsignificant difference is regarded as neutral 
unless there was some unanticipated event that offset the positive 
results of implementing the improvement strategies. 

Steuben Middle School (SMS) 

SMS is an integrated urban school located in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. The racial composition of the student body is about 48% Black, 
10% Hispanic, 3% Native American, and 39% White. The 
socioeconomic level of the student population qualified SMS for 
ESEA Title I programs and services. 

The total enrollment in Grades 7 and 8 was 751 in Yl, 830 in Y2, 
851 in Y3. and 874 in Y4, The Grade 6 enrollment dropped from 
92 to 36 during the four yi^ars as Grade 6 was being phased out. For 
this reason the data for Grade 6 were not analyzed. 

In Yl all of the SMS teachers of language, reading, math, science, 
and social studies and the students were organized into Instructional 
and Advisory Units (I & A uni.'^) consisting of four academic teachers 
and about 120 students. Each team of four academic teachers had 
it.*! 120 students for a block of time each day and provided the in- 
struction in language, math, reading, science, and social studies. 

The administrative arrangement employed at SMS to plan, 
monitor, and implement its research and improvement activities was 
an Instructional Improvement Committee that was formed in Yl. 
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This consisted of the principal, the learning coordinator, and at least 
one teacher from each of its I & A units. 

During the four years of the project, some changes were made 
in the administrative arrangements of the school. In Y2 a school 
icsearch committee was formed from the membership of the Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee to review and interpret the annual 
test results. The departmental chair positions were eliminated in Y4 
and their duties were assumed by the school's learning coordinator. 
Some of the I & A units were reorganized from year to year to take 
into account changes in the Grade 6, Grade 7, and Grade 8 
enrollments. The major staff change was the loss of six aides in Y4. 

The individual instructional programming strategy was being im- 
plemented in the academic subjects in Yl, and it was reflned each 
year thereafter. Individual educational programming was being im- 
plemented only indirectly in Yl inasmuch as the same academic sub- 
jects were required of all the students and in these subjects individual 
instructional pi^gramming was being implemented. Starting in Y2 
and continuing thereafter the educational programs of only a few 
of the students were monitored and evaluated each semester. Goal 
setting, planning, and carrying out related improvement activities 
were started on a trial basis by about one-third of the I & A unit 
teams in the second semester of Y2 and by all of the I & A unit teams 
in Y3 and Y4. Accordingly, individual instructional programming 
and goal setting were Implemented quite fully for the first time in 
Y3, while individual educational programming was implemented to 
a much lesser extent. 

Mental ability scores were available for most of the students, based 
on administration of the Otis Lennon Mental Ability Test when the 
students were in Grade 5. The Metropolitan Achievement Tests were 
administered in May ufeach year, starting in Yl. The results of this 
Yl testing were not summarized and interpreted by the school staff 
until the first semester of Y2. Hence, only minor refinements were 
made in implementing the instructional programming strategy in the 
second semester of Y2. Accordingly, the Grade 7 and Grade 8 classes 
of Y2 did not experience any major planned improvements. 
However, a strong effort was made by the staff to raise the Grade 
7 and Grade 8 achievements in Y3, the year in which the goal set- 
ting strategy was implemented for the first time in all of the I & A 
units. 
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The complete data regarding SMS (and the other schools) are sum- 
marized in a monograph by Klausmeier, Serlin, and Zindler (1983). 
Included are the mean scores for each grade each year, the standard 
deviations, the percentile scores equivalent to the mean scores, and 
the results of the tests of significance. Similar information is pro- 
vided for each longitudinal cohort. Because of the large amount of 
space required, the tables are not provided here. Instead, only the 
results of the tests of significance and illustrative percentile ranks 
are indicated. 

The means of the Y2 Grade 7 and Grade 8 classes in reading total, 
language, spelling, and math total were significantly higher than those 
of the Yl classes in two instances, significantly lower in one instance 
(reading total), and not significantly different in five instances. On 
the other hand, the means of the last two Grade 7 and Grade 8 classes 
were significantly higher than the means of one or both of the first 
two classes in 17 instances and not significantly different in IS in- 
stances. The smallest change in percentile scores was from 30 to 34 
and the largest was from 30 to 44 for the instances in which the later 
mean was significantly higher than an earlier one. 

The results of the three longitudinal cohorts support these for the 
successive grades. In all areas except reading total, the mean 
achievements of the second and third cohorts were significantly 
higher than those of a prior cohort. Similar positive results were ob- 
tained on a locally constructed mathematics test. 

These consistently positive results that started in Y3 are attributable 
to the concurrent implementation of the goal-setting strategy and 
to providing better instructional programs for the individual students. 
Based on these achievement test results and the information regard- 
ing the implementation of the improvement strategies and the school 
structures and processes, we conclude that the improvement capabil- 
ity of SMS was quite well established by the third year. It became 
more effective in the fourth year. 

Carl Sandburg Junior High School (CSJHS) 

CSJHS enrolls students in Grades 7 and 8. It is the only junior 
high school in the Mundelein Elementary (K-8) School District, 
Mundelein, Illinois, a suburban district northwest of Chicago. There 
arc four elementary schools in the district, but there is no senior high 
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ochool. The community consists mainly of white collar, middle class 
Caucasians. The student enrollment of CSJHS was 380 in Yl, 346 
in Y2, and 322 in Y3. The school changed its test battery in Y4 in 
accordance with a plan worked out by a district committee in Yl; 
therefore data were not analyzed for that year. 

In Yl the academic teachers and students were organized into four 
I & A units. The teachers had the students for a block of time each 
day and provided their instruction in language, math, reading, 
science, and social studies. The research and improvement activities 
of this small school were administered by the principal through 
meetings with the teachers of each of the I & A units. There was 
no educational improvement committee; rather, the principal and 
teachers functioned as a principal-faculty committee. 

During the three years of the project no change occurred in the 
administrative arrangements of the improvement program. However, 
the number of I & A units was reduced from four to three in Y3 
bccauj>e of the declining enrollment. Further, in Y3 both of the Grade 8 
language arts teachers were new to the school and there were three 
fewer teachers. In addition to these changes, a new gymnasium was 
built and some rooms of the regular building were remodeled dur- 
ing Yl and the first semester of Y2. In Y3 the principal worked to 
gain community support not to close the junior high school. Both 
of these activities took a great deal of the principal's time. 

The teachers implemented individual educational programming 
indirectly starting in Y3, but did not plan and monitor the individual 
educational programs of their students. They w already arrange 
ing individual instructional programs for the students in the academic 
subjects, all of which were required of all the students. Individual 
instructional programming was refined each year thereafter. Goal 
setting and planning and carrying out related improvement activities 
were started for the first time in Y3. Thus, both goal setting and 
individual instructional programming were implemented for the first 
time in Y3 and individual educational programming was implemented 
only indirectly. 

The Grade 7 students were administered the Otis-Lennon Mental 
Ability Test and the Grade 7 and Grade 8 students were administered 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests in May of each year. The fiist 
testing was done in May of Yl. The results, however, were not sum- 
marized and interpreted by the CSJHS staff until the first semester 
of Y2. Accordingly, only minor improvements were attemptc in 
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the second semester of Y2. Thus, the changes in achievement be- 
tween Y2 and Yl do not reflect the effects of implementing the im- 
provement strategies. 

The mean achievements of the Y2 Grade 7 and Grade 8 classes 
in reading total, language, spelling, and math total were not 
significantly different from the means of the earlier Yl classes in 
any of the eight comparisons. On the other hand, the means of the 
Y3 classes were significantly higher than those of the two earlier years 
in seven comparisons and not significantly different in the other nine. 
The smallest change in the percentile rank from Yl to Y4 was from 
45 to 50 and the largest was from 49 to 61 for the four instances 
in which the Y4 mean was significantly higher than the Yl mean. 

The mean of the Y3 Grade 8 class was not significantly higher 
than the mean of the Yl Grade 8 class in language, reading, and 
spelling. The lack of higher Grade 8 achievement in these areas very 
likely resulted from the new Grade 8 language arts teachers not be- 
ing familiar with the CSJHS curriculum and the implementation of 
the improvement strategies. 

The results for the two longitudinal cohorts support the preceding 
results. The students of the second cohort achieved significantly 
higher than the first one in mathematics total and not significantly 
different in reading total, language, and spelling. 

The positive results for Y3 are attributed to more effective im- 
plementation of the individual instructional programming strategy 
and the concurrent implementation of the goal-setting strategy. Based 
on these positiv effects of implementing the strategies and the in- 
formation regai ng the school structures and processes, we can con- 
clude that CSJHS had established an improvement capability that 
was functioning effectively in the third year. 

Hood River Valley High School (HRVHS) 

HR\ lis enrolls students in Grades 10, 11, and 12. It is the only 
high school in Hood River County, Oregon. There are two junior 
high schools in the district. The area is small town and rural. The 
economy is based on agriculture and forestry. The community is 
mainly middle class, Caucasian, with a few families of Asian 
background. There is a considerable amount of transient labor. Stu- 
dent enrollment dropped from 785 in Yl to 607 in Y4. 
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The teachers of HRVHS were organized into broad fields. There 
were no departmental chairpersons; however, each broad field had 
a coordinator. Broad fields that had more than five teachers had 
at least one team leader in addition to the coordinator. 

The administrative arrangement employed to plan, monitor, and 
implement the improvement activities involved an existing curriculum 
committee and a school cabinet. The curriculum committee consisted 
of the principal and seven elected teachers. The school cabinet con- 
sisted of the administrative team, five teachers, each of whom served 
as a coordinator of a broad curriculum field, five teachers, each of 
whom was a team leader from one of the five broad fields, and the 
IMC coordinator. 

The administrative arrangement for the improvement activities did 
not change from year to year nor did the broad fields arrangement. 
The loss in student enrollment was accompanied by a substantial 
reduction in the teaching staff in Y4. 

In Yl each teacher, administrator, and counselor served as an 
educational advisor, or guide, to approximately 15 students. In im- 
plementing the individual educational programming strategy, these 
guides consulted with their advisees weekly or more often regarding 
units of courses in which to enroll, but they did not evaluate the 
effectiveness of their advisees' educational programs at the end of 
the semester or year. 

To arrange more appropriate educational programs for students, 
the following changes were made from year to year: 

Starting a Grade 10 mathematics placement program in Y2. 

Requiring a semester course in English for all Grade 10 students 
instead of permitting English to be elective starting in Y3. 

Increasing the attention given to reading in all the content sub- 
ject fields starting in Y3. 

Advising all students regarding math and English courses by 
math and English teachers starting in Y4; requiring students 
to complete three successive units of a course with a grade of 
C or higher rather than only one starting in Y4; and increas- 
ing the requirements in the academic subjects for high school 
graduation and decreasing the elcctives and the "survival skills" 
requirements in Y4. 
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The preceding changes in the requirements for high school gradua- 
tion did not apply to the Grade 12 class of Y4. 

Throughout the project the teachers arranged individual instruc- 
tional programs for each student enrolled in their courses. Goal set- 
ting and planning and carrying out related improvement activities 
were started in Y3 and continued in Y4. Thus, all three strategies 
were implemented concurrently in the last two years. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery was administered to the 
students when in junior high school in Grade 9. The Stanford Test 
of Academic Skills was administered annually in the spring to all 
students. The spring test results of Yl were not summarized and in- 
terpreted until the first semester of Y2. Accordingly, only minor im- 
provements were made in the spring of Y2. Therefore, the changes 
in student achievement from the first to the second year do not reflect 
changes or refinements in the implementation of the improvement 
strategies. 

The means of the Grade 10, Grade 11, and Grade 12 classes were 
not significantly different from the means of the Yl Grade 10, 11, 
and 12 classes in any of the three areas— English, math, or reading. 
However, the means of the last two Grade 10 classes were significant- 
ly higher than the means of the first two classes in 9 of 12 com- 
parisons and not significantly different in the other three. The 
changes in the percentile scores from Yl to Y4 for Grade 10 were 
from 74 to 80 in reading, 46 to 60 in English, and 54 to 62 in math. 

The mean achievements of the last two Grade 11 classes were 
significantly higher than those of the first two classes in five com- 
parisons and not significantly different in the other seven. The 
changes in the percentile scores from Yl to Y4 for Grade 11 were 
from 54 to 65 in reading, 45 to 55 in English, and 56 to 66 in math. 
The means of the two later Grade 12 classes were not significantly 
different from the means of the two prior Grade 12 classes. 

The higher achievements by Grades 10 and 1 1 are accounted for 
by the prior planned changes made for Grade 10 that were also made 
for Grade 1 1 . The fact that the Grade 10 group achieved significantly 
higher in Y3 than in Yl in all three subjects, while the Grade 1 1 group 
did not until Y4 is accounted for in terms of the cumulative effects 
of the planned changes. For example, the Grade 11 class of Y3 did 
not take the required English class when in Grade 10 but the Y4 
Grade 11 class did. On the other hand, the Grade 12 class of Y4 
did not experience the planned changes in the curriculum, advising. 
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and instruction when in Grades 10 and 11 that the Grade 10 and 
Grade 11 classes of Y4 did. 

There were two Grade 10-1 M2 longitudinal cohorts. The mean 
achievement of Cohort 2 was significantly lower than tlu mean ol 
Cohort 1 in reading but not significantly different in English and 
math. These results reflect the lack of significantly higher achieve- 
ment by the last two Grade 12 classes and the second to the last Grade 
II class. 

The positive results for the Grade 10 and Grade 11 classes arc 
judged to have resulted from the planned changes made in connec- 
tion with concurrently implementing the three improvement 
strategics, starting in Y3. Lack of significantly higher achievement 
by the last Grade 12 classes is presumed to have resulted from these 
Grade 12 students not having experienced the planned changes when 
in Grades 10 and IL Based on these findings and taking into ac- 
count the information regarding the school structures and processes, 
we conclude that HRVHS had established an improvement capability 
by 1979-80 and strengthened it in 1980-81. 

Webster Transitional School (WTS) 

WTS is the only middle school in the Cedarburg School District, 
Ccdarburg, Wisconsin. It enrolls students in Grades 6, 7, and 8. 
Cedarburg is about 20 miles from Milwaukee. Nearly all of the 
students are Caucasian. The socio-economic level of the communi- 
ty is middle and upper-middle class. The student enrollment drop- 
ped from 761 in Yl to 712 in Y4. 

The teachers of language arts, reading, math, science, and social 
studies and the students were organized into I & A units. Each team 
had its students for a block of time each day and carried out the 
instruction in language, math, reading, science, and social studies. 
The administrative arrangement to plan, monitor, and implement 
its improvement activities was its existhig Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee that was already functioning in Yl. This consisted of one 
teacher from each of the I & A units, three guidance counselors, 
two teachers from the allied arts team, one teacher from the sup- 
portivc services team, and the leadership team consisting of the prin- 
cipal, the dean of students, and the instructional consultant. 
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Several changes occurred In the administrative and organizational 
arrangements. In Y2 a teacher-advisor task force was formed to assist 
in establishing a tcacher-advisor program that focused on individual 
educational programming. In Y3 a research and development com- 
mittee was established to lead the school's gcal-selting strategy. The 
number of teachers and students changed from year to year with 
the changes in student enrollment. The total number of teachers 
decreased as enrollment dropped. 

The teachers of WTS were already arranging individual instruc- 
tional programs for their students in the academic subjects in the 
fall of Yl, and they refined their practices each year thereafter. In 
Y2 they started planning and monitoring the individual educational 
programs of their student advisees in Grades 6 through 8. Goal set- 
ting and planning and carrying out related improvement activities 
were started by all of the I & A unit teams in Y3. Accordingly, the 
three improvement strategies were being implemented in all grades 
in Y3 and Y4. 

A locally constructed language arts test and a locally constructed 
mathematics test were administered to all the students each year in 
the fall, the spring, or both. The Gatcs-MacGinitie Tests of Reading 
were administered only in the spring of each year. The Short Test 
of Educational Ability was administered in Grade 7. The test scores 
of individual students were available for final analysis for Grade 6 
starting in Yl, Grade 7 in Y2, and Grade 8 in Y3. Accordingly, data 
were available for three Grade 6, three Grade 7, and two Grade 8 
classes as well as two Grade 6-7-8 longitudinal cohorts. 

The results pertaining to reading comprehension and reading 
vocabulary as measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Tests are most in- 
teresting. The mean in reading comprehension of Grade 6 of Y3 was 
significantly higher (percentile score of 67) than the mean of Grade 
6 of Yl (percentile score of 60). However, the means were not 
significantly different in reading vocabulary. The mean in reading 
comprehension of the last Grade 7 class was significantly higher (82nd 
percentile) that the mean of the first Grade 7 class (70th percentile); 
however, the reverse occurred in reading vocabulary where the mean 
of the last Grade 7 class was significantly lower (60th percentile) than 
the mean of the first Grade 7 class (67th percentile) and also lower 
than the second Grade 7 class (71st percentile). The pattern for the 
first and last Grade 8 classes was the same as that for the Grade 7 
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classes— 71st VS. 65th percentile for reading vocabulary and 69th vs. 
80th percentile for reading comprehension. 

The Grade 6 class was administered the criterion-referenced tests 
in parts of speech, sentences, language total, and .ath total only 
in the fall. These results reflect the students' elementary school 
achievement and are not discussed further. The means of the last 
Grade 7 class in the four areas listed above were significantly higher 
than the means of the first Grade 7 class in 6 of the total of 7 com- 
parisons and not significantly different in the other one. The last 
year Grade 8 means were significantly higher in 4 of a total of 5 com- 
parisons and not significantly different in the other one. (The 
mathematics test was not administered to Grade 7 in the spring while 
the three language arts tests were not administered to Grade 8 in 
the fall. The other tests were administered in both the fall and 
spring.) The mean achievement of Cohort 2 was significantly higher 
than that of Cohort 1 in mathematics and reading comprehension, 
significantly lower in reading vocabulary, and not significantly dif- 
ferent in the three language areas. The negative finding regarding 
reading vocabular}' is related to a fundamental deficiency in the 
school district's language arts curriculum that extends from the 
primary school into the high school. Insufficient attention is given 
to reading vocabulary at all of the school levels, and the middle 
school staff because of districtwide policy could not make the changes 
in the curriculum that were necessary to overcome the deficiency. 

The consistently higher achievements by the later Grade 6, 7, and 
8 classes are attributable to the concurrent implementation of all three 
improvement strategies. Inasmuch as WTS was able to implement 
the strategies to achie\e these desired student outcomes and since 
its school structures and processes did not change much during the 
four years, we conclude that it had established a functional improve- 
ment capability. 

Cedarburg High School (CHS) 

CHS enrolls students in Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. It is the only 
high school in Cedarburg, Wisconsin. About 80% of the entering 
Grade 9 students come from the one public middle school in the 
district and about 20% from parochial schools. While there is some 
industry and some farming in the district, the community is mainly 
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white collar, middle and upper>middle class Caucasians who work 
in nearby Milwaukee. 

Starting with the Grade 9 class of Yl , the Cedaiburg teachers and 
students were organized into one of three programs; a beginning pro- 
gram for potential dropouts, a program called Progress in Con- 
tinuous Alternative Education (PACE), or a traditional program that 
was continued from the prior year. The PACE alternative was the 
one in which the improvement strategies were implemented. In Yl 
there were 30 entering Grade 9 students in the program for poten- 
tial dropouts, 99 in PACE, and 210 in the traditional program. All 
of the Grade 10, 11, and 12 students were enrolled in the traditional 
program in Yl. The district plan was to extend the PACE alternative 
upward by one grade each year and to have a new Grade 9 PACE 
group start each year. The total enrollment of the school dropped 
from 1376 in Yl to 1214 m Y4. 

There was a total change in the administrative staff from Yl to 
Y4. The assistant principal, who was the coordinator of the PACE 
program, resigned at the end of Y2. The assistant PACE coordinator, 
a teacher employed on a half-time basis, attempted to refine the 
Grade 9 and Grade 10 program and to extend the program upward 
into Grades II and 12. The principal resigned in the middle of Y3. 
A district committee coordinated the activities until a new principal 
was employed in the fall of Y4. Accordingly, the PACE program 
was not extended into Grade 11 in Y3 nor into Grade 12 in Y4 in 
the manner in which it had been initially planned. 

The Grade 9 PACE students and their four academic teachers were 
organized into an I & A unit in Yl . The four academic teachers taught 
the PACE students English, math, science, and social studies in 
classes only for the PACE students. Each teacher and the PACE 
coordinator served as an educational advisor to about 20 PACE 
students. This same pattern of instnjction and advising for the PACE 
students was employed in Grades 9 and 10 in Y2 and each year 
thereafter, but not in Grades II and 12. In Grade II, only part of 
the PACE students were taught in PACE classes, mainly English 
and social studies, and in Grade 12 there were very few classes for 
PACE students only. The educational advising continued into Grade 
11 but not into Grade 12. 

Individual educational programming was implemented effective- 
ly with the first Grade 9 and Grade 10 students duJng Yl and Y2. 
Individual instructional programming also was Implemented for these 
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Grade 9 and Grade 10 PACE students quite effectively, except for 
a curriculum constraint. The curriculum constraint was that the 
PACE students had to use the same textbooks and study the same 
content as the traditional students in all courses, even though the 
PACE students entered Grade 9 with considerably higher mean 
achievement and mental ability than the traditional students. Goal 
Setting was not carried out systematically with any PACE classes. 

Since the Grade 10, 11, and 12 students of Yl continued in the 
traditional program, there were no baseline classes for these grades. 
However, there were two PACE and two traditional longitudinal 
cohorts. The first cohort was tested when enrolled in Grades 9 
through 12 and the second one in Grades 9 through 11. The Short 
Test of Educational Ability was administered in Grade 9 annually. 
The Iowa Tests of Educational Development were administered in 
October to all the Grade 9 students in Yl, the Grade 9 and 10 students 
in Y2, the Grade 9, 10, and 1 1 students in Y3, end the Grade 9, 10, 
11, and 12 students in Y4. 

Table 13.1 presents the adjusted means in langjage, math, and 
reading and the differences between the means of the PACE and 
the traditional cohorts. The adjusted means are based on fall tests. 
Thus, the differences between the PACE and the traditional cohorts 
in Grade 9 reflect the results of their education prior to Grade 9. 
The differences each year thereafter reflect the results of the prior 
year at CHS. These differences were not tested for statistical 
significance because the PACE students voluntarily chose to enter 
the Grade 9 program and had a higher mean mental ability and a 
higher mean entering achievement level than the traditional students. 
However, the size and consistency of the differences in the means 
are regarded as sufficient to be of practical importance. 

The differences between the means of the first PACE cohort and 
the traditional cohort when in Grade 12 were consistently larger than 
in Grade 9 in reading, language, and math, favoring the PACE 
cohort. The same pattern held for PACE Cohort 2 and traditional 
Cohort 2 from Grade 9 to Grade 1 1 . These differences consistently 
favoring the PACE cohorts suggest that the individual educational 
programming and the individual instructional programming carried 
out with the two PACE cohorts during Grades 9 and 10 had positive 
effects despite the curriculum constraint indicated earlier and the 
resignation of the PACE coordinator. The positive effects may be 
due in part to the higher ability of the PACE students. However, 
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Tabic 13.1 Adjusted Means and Differences Between Means for 
PACE and Traditional Longitudinal Cohorts 1 and 
2: Cedarburg High School 



CoapArlaon of Mean Cain by Each Cohort 



Cohort 1 Cohort 2 





Cr. 9 
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Cr. 10 
1978-79 


Cr. 11 
1979-80 
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1.09 


2.36 
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2.92 
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1.60 


2.38 
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PACE 


61 








87 






TRAD 
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the traditional cohorts had a greater opportunity to raise their 
achievement since their mean achievements when in Grade 9 were 
consistently lower than the Grade 9 PACE means. Moreover, the 
possibility of topping out on the tests when tested in the fall of Grades 
11 and 12 was greater for the PACE students. 

Based on these findings, we conclude the CHS did not maintain 
an improvement capability after Y2. The administrative ar- 
rangements of the school did not facilitate the refinement and up- 
ward extension of individual educafional programming and in- 
dividual instructional programming after Y2, and the goal setting 
strategy was not implemented. 
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NOTES REGARDING ATTENDANCE, ATTITUDES, 
AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SEXES AND 
AMONG QUARTERS IN MENTAL ABILITY 

1. Attendance and student attitudes toward various aspects of 
schooling were relatively stable from year to year except when a 
school made a systematic attempt to better cither of Ihese areas. 
When this was done, incidences of betterment occurred but not as 
frequently as for student achievement. At the same time, activities 
carried out to raise student achievement infrequently had any effect 
on attitudes or attendance. 

2. The longitudinal cohorts of SMS and CS JHS gained significant- 
ly in each area tested from Grade 7 to Grade 8. The cohorts of WTS, 
HRVHS, and CHS gained in some subjects between each time of 
testing and in all subjects between at least two of three different times 
of testing. 

3. The mean achievement of the girls was consistently higher than 
that of the boys in language and spelling in Grades 7 and 8 of SMS 
and CSJHS, in reading total and language total of Grades 9, 10, 
and 1 1 of CHS, and in English in Grades 10,11, and 12 of HRVHS. 
No consistent pattern of sex differences was found in mathematics. 
The boys' achievement was significantly higher than the mean of 
the girls in math problem solving in Grades 7 and 8 at SMS; however, 
the mean of the girls was higher at CSJHS in math computation, 
math concepts, and math total in Grade 7, The mean of the boys 
was significantly higher than that of the girls in math in Grades 9, 
10, 11, and 12 of CHS; however, the difference was not significant 
in Grades 10, 11, or 12 of HRVHS. 

Neither sex gained more than another in mathematics from one 
time of testing to the next in any school. Grades 7 through 12. The 
girls of at least one cohort, but not all cohorts, gained more than 
the boys in spelling and reading from Grade 7 to Grade 8 and in 
English during one or more of the high school years. (The previous 
findings are based only on standardized test scores. WTS was not 
included in this analysis because it used locally constructed tests.) 

4. The most surprising finding was that there were scarcely any 
differences in the gains in achievement made by the four quarters 
in mental ability. In four schools, only 26 of 684 comparisons that 
might have been significant were. None were significant at CHS. 
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Moreover, in a number of the 26 instances the lowest quarter gained 
more than one or both of the two highest quarters. 

It cannot be established that the implementation of the improve- 
ment strategies was definitely associated with the lack of significant 
differences in the gains made by the girls and the boys or among 
the four quarters in mental ability. However, in all the schools the 
improvement strategies were implemented in the same manner for 
boys and girls and for the four quarters in mental ability. It is possi- 
ble that this equal attention to individual students, regardless of sex 
or mental ability, contributed to the lack of differences in the gains. 

CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 

The cross-sectional analyses performed on the students' test scores 
showed that the mean achievements of the later grades of Y2 of SMS, 
WTS, CSJHS, and HRVHS typically were not significantly different 
from the means of the earlier grades of Yl. But, as noted earlier, 
these schools made only minor changes in implementing the instruc- 
tional programming and the educational programming strategies in 
Y2. Accordingly, the mean achievements of the students were not 
expected to improve significantly in Y2. 

The means of the Y4 grades of these four schools were significantly 
higher than the means of the earlier grades of Yl, Y2, and Y3 and 
the means of the Y3 grades were significantly higher than those of 
Yl and Y2 in 67 instances and not significantly different in 69, and 
significantly lower in three (all in reading vocabulary in one school). 
The higher achievements of these later grades are due mainly to the 
improvement activities that were carried out in implementing the 
goal-setting strategy and to a lesser extent to the refinement of the 
instructional programming strategy and the educational program- 
ming strategy. The higher mean achievements of the later longitudinal 
cohorts in comparison with the first cohort support this conclusion. 
Thus, implementation of the goal-setting strategy appeared to be the 
determining factor in bringing about consistently higher student 
achievement while implementing the other strategies maintained the 
same level of achievement from year to year. 

CHS implemented only the individual instructional programming 
strategy and the individual educational programming strategy in 
Grades 9 and 10 and to a lesser extent in Grade i 1. The implemen- 
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tation of these strategies yielded positive results in terms of main- 
taining or slightly improving student achievement. 

The results regarding student attendance and attitudes were 
positive in all five schools. Attendance and attitudes became slight- 
ly more positive from year to year when goals were set to improve 
them, and they remained relatively stable when this was not done. 
Activities carried out only to raise student achievement appeared to 
have relatively little effect on attitudes and attendance. 

The preceding positive results must be interpreted in the context 
of the schools having a reduction in teachers or aides in one or both 
of the last two yearf . Also, the loss of both experienced language 
arts teachers in Y3 at CSJHS probably accounts for six Grade 8 
language arts comparisons being nonsignificant rather than signifi- 
cant. Nine nonsignificant differences at HRVHS would probably 
have been significant had the later Grade 1 1 students of Y3 and the 
later Grade 12 students of Y3 and Y4 experienced the planned im- 
provements that were made in Grade 10 after they had already com- 
pleted Grade 10. 

Two other points should be borne in mind regarding the changes 
from year to year. First, the achievements of students of age 13 and 
17 in the academic subjects tended to go down during the 19'^Os, 
as shown by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (un- 
dated a, b, c, d, e). Accordingly, maintaining the same level of 
achievement rather than experiencing a loss from year to year might 
be interpreted as a positive rather than a neutral effect. Second, some 
of the nonsignificant differences occurred in Y4 after the means of 
the students of Y3 were already significantly higher than those of 
Yl or Y2. Maintaining this higher level of achievement also might 
be considered as a positive rather than a neutral effect. 

Based upon the consistently positive results, it is concluded that 
the design provides rele\ant guidelines for the renewal and improve- 
ment of secondary education. In this context, it is considered to be 
validated as both usable and effective. Even though the number of 
schools was small, the uniformity of the results across these schools 
of greatly different characteristics in different locales is noteworthy. 

A few conclusions are in order regarding implementation of the 
-Icsign. The effects of Implementing the improvement strategies were 
more consistent acros^ the two middle schools and the junior high 
school than the two high schools. Moreover, the strategies, struc- 
tures, and processes of the design appeared to be more readily 
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adapted and implemented by the middle schools and the junior high 
school. Although this is the case, the improvement strategies and 
the organizational structures and processes of the design were found 
to be effective at the high school level in each grade in which they 
were implemented appropriately. 

The schools set goals in terms of student achievement, and they 
used norm-referenced and criterion-referenced achievement tests to 
assess the attainment of the goals. They used the results of their men- 
tal ability tests to estimate the expected level of achievement of the 
students. The schools might have set goals in terms of other student 
outcomes in the cognitive domain, such as creativity or writing skills. 
Similarly, they might have employed other means of measuring stu- 
dent outcomes and might not have used the students* mental ability 
scores. The design is not prescriptive in this regard; rather, each 
school makes the decisions regarding desired outcomes and measure- 
ment tools. 

The schools did not set goals to improve their advising, ad- 
ministrative, evaluation, or other school processes. However, this 
might have been done. The goal-setting strategy and the related plan- 
ning and monitoring processes of the design are intended to be as 
applicable to school structures and processes as they arc to improv- 
ing student achievement. 

The difference between implementing this design for the renewal 
and improvement of secondary education and acting on the findings 
from school effectiveness research warrants a brief discussion. The 
design focuses on how a school can bring about educational improve- 
ment, including how it establishes a permanent improvement 
capability. School effectiveness research has identified many 
characteristics of effective schools, including clear educational goals, 
good discipline, and expectations for high student achievement (Ed- 
monds, 1982; Purkey & Smith, 1982). The descriptors of effective 
schools do not indicate the structures and processes that schools can 
use to become effective. For example, how a school with unclear 
goals, a lack of order, and low student achievement is to become 
goal-directed, orderiy, and high achieving is not made clear. The 
design does not directly answer these questions either. Rather, it 
specifies organizational structures and processes by which a school 
identifies areas of desired improvement and then sets goals, develops 
plans, and carries out improvement activities to attain the goals. 
Thus, a school that has developed an improvement capability is able 
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to address any characteristic of effective schooling that it may select 
as well as other areas of improvement. 

POSTSCRIPT 

When the last data on student outcomes were collected in the 
schools in Y4, it appeared that four schools had developed a per- 
manent improvemen. capability. There was some uncertainty regard- 
ing CHS. During the next two years economic conditions worsened 
nationally and this was reflected in program reductions, staff reduc- 
tions, or both. Accordingly, it might have been expected that the 
four schools would not maintain their internal improvement capabil- 
ity into 1982-83. This was not the case. 

SMS was continuing all of its organizational arrangements in 
1982-83 and was implementing the instructional programming and 
goal-setting strategies. Moreover, all of the prior junior high schools 
of Milwaukee had become middle schools and each one was develop- 
ing an improvement capability similar to that of SMS as part of a 
district-wide school effectiveness project. 

CSJHS was continuing in much the same pattern as in Y4. Enroll- 
ment had stabilized at about the Y4 level. Individual instructional 
programming and goal setting were being implemented. Students of 
each grade were being grouped for instruction according to their 
entering achievement levels in language arts and mathematics. This 
reduced the teacher's task in providing suitable instructional pro- 
grams for each student. The facilitative organizational structures were 
continuing in the same pattern as earlier. 

WTS was continuing its improvement strategies and school 
organizational structures and processes much as it had been in Y4. 
In the interim, a district committee had worked toward improving 
the district curriculum in reading vocabulary. A more clearly 
delineated performance-based program of education in language arts, 
math, and reading was being implemented. This started with Grade 
6 in Y4 and had been extended into Grade 8 in 1982-83. 

HRVHS was also continuing its organizational arrangements and 
its implementation of the three improvement strategies. Both in- 
dividual instructional programming and individual educational pro- 
gramming had been refined and parental participation had markedly 
increased. 
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In 1982-83 the PACE and traditional alternatives of CHS had been 
discontinued as separate schools within the larger school. However, 
many features of the PACE program had been extended throughout 
the school. These included objective-based instruction, teachers sen- 
ing as advisors to students and planning and monitoring the educa- 
tional programs with the advisee, and reporting progress to the stu- 
dent and the parents in individual conferences. Also, an educational 
improvement committee had been formed and was functioning ef- 
fectively. All of the academic teachers and students of Grade 9 were 
organized into academic units of four teachers and about 100 
students. Implementation of the goal-setting strategy had begun. 
Thus, Cedarburg High School, also had established an effective im- 
provement capability. 

A statewide secondary school improvement program was started 
in Wisconsin in 1981. A Wisconsin Secondary School Improvement 
Council was formed under the present author's leadership to expedite 
the program. The charter members included the professional educa- 
tional associations of Wisconsin, including those of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the Wisconsin Association of School Boards, the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, seven teacher eouca- 
tion institutions, and five other organizations directly concerned with 
secondary education. In August of 1982 the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin endorsed the design and established an 
Office of School Improvement in the Department. This office is 
working with state universities and cooperative educational service 
agencies in using the design in the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 
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